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ABSTRACT 

Issues involving dual relationships in counseling are 
discussed in this monograph. Dual relationships occur when counselors 
have another, significantly different, relationship with one of their 
clients, students, or supervisees. This monograph is intended to be a 
resource that reflects the current thinking of the counseling 
profession and that represents the diversity of opinion that exists. 
The book is organized in four parts: Part I contains two chapters 
that provide a general introduction and overview of dual 
relationships. In chapter 1 the issues and areas of concern are 
defined. In chapter 2 the focus is on sexual dual relationships. The 
considerable body of existing literature is rsviewed and discussed 
and questions are raised about some "gray areas." The remainder of 
the monograph focuses primarily on non-sexual dual relationships. In 
part II (containing chapters 3, 4, and 5) issues in the preparation 
and supervision of counselor trainees are examined. Part III 
(containing chapters 6-11) focuses on how dual relationships affect 
practitioners in various settings and aspects of their work. Issues 
that confront counselors in private practice, college personnel 
workers, school counselors, rehabilitation counselors, group 
counselors, and consultants are discussed. In the single chapter of 
part IV (chapter 12) key themes are identified, questions are asked 
to encourage integration and reflection, and a decision-making model 
is presented. It is noted that dual relationships, especially 
nonsexual dual relationships, wm in all probability continue to be 
discussed and debated well into the 1990s. (ABL) 
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PREFACE 



As helping professionals, we enter into a dual relationship when- 
ever we have another, signifieantly different relationship with one 
of our clients, students, or supervisees. When we play dual roles, 
the potential exists for a conflict of interest and for exploiting those 
who seek our help. Our profession has become increasingly con- 
cerned about dual relationships as an ethical issue. Throughout 
the 1980s, sexual dual relationships received a great deal of atten- 
i«on in both the professional literature and the popular press. 
Today, there is clear agreement that sexual (lual relationships are 
unethical, and prohibitions against them have been codified into 
ethical standards and law. 

Lately, nonsexual dual relationships have been getting more at- 
tention. Articles on the topic have been appearing more frequently 
in our professional journals. Recent revisions of the ethical stan- 
dards of some professional associations have dealt more extensively 
with dual relationship issues. There has also been an increase in 
legislative and governing board activity. For example, in California 
the Board of Behavioral Science Examiners and the Board of I'sy- 
chology arc developing regulatory language that attempts to address 
elTectively the issue of nonsexual dual relationships in psychother- 
apy. The enforc ement programs of both boards are fac ed with many 
consumer complaints and disciplinary cases that involve harm to 
clients as a result of a variety of dual relationships. 

Nonsexual dual relationships can be complex. The issues are per- 
vasive and affect counselors and human development specialists in 
all work settings and in relationships with individual clients, stu- 
dents, or supen'isces; in relationships with families; in relationships 
with groups; and in supci-vision or consultation activiticH. Just a 
few examples of problematic or potentially problematic situations 
iire bartering with a client for goods or services, counseling a friend. 
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providing therapy to a student or supervisee, conducting experien- 
tial groups as part of a group counseling class, becoming involved 
in a discipline matter with a student client, and managing the case 
budget for a client in rehabilitation counseling. 

When conscientious professionals look for guidance regarding 
dual relationships, they may find conflicting advice. The AACD Eth- 
ical Standards [1988] state that "dual relationships with clients that 
might impair the member's objectivity and professional judgment 
must be avoided. . (emphasis ours). Yet, many writers have as- 
serted that not all dual relationships can be avoided nor are they 
necessarily harmful. 

Considerable disagreement exists around some dual relationship 
issues. We (Barbara Herlihy and Gerald Corey) ha>^c seen this dis- 
agreement in our own recent experiences. During the summer of 
1990. Gerald Corey proposed to the faculty in his university's 
human serxiccs program that a policy statement be created on the 
subject of faci!lty seeing students as clients. His proposal stirred 
up quite a bit of controversy and evolved into a lengthy, two-part 
position paper reflecting a diversity of viewpoints. At much the same 
time. Barbara Herlihy was asked to consult with the staff of her 
university's counseling center to help develop a policy on referring 
students to counselors in private practice. The flrs^ question raised 
was whether it is ever appropriate for college counselors to refer 
clients to themselves when they also have a private practice. This 
generated a host of related questions and led to a series of extended 
discussions. As each of us began to talk with friends and coHeagues 
around the country, it became apparent to us that interest in dual 
relationships is widespread and that there is a broad spectrum of 
opinion surrounding many issues. This impression was reinforced 
during the 1991 AACD Convention in Reno, when the topic of dual 
relationships received a great deal of attention and a number of 
issues were heatedly debated. 

We hope that this book will be useful to others who share our 
interest in dual relationships and who struggle, as we do. to find a 
dear personal stance on the issues involved. We intend it to be a 
resource that reflects the current thinking of our profession on the 
topic. We also want it to represent the diversity of opinion that 
exists. To that end. we have asked several guest contributors to 
present their positions on various speciflt* topics. 

We have organized the book so that part 1 presents general 
introduction and oveniew of dual relationships. In chapter 1. we 
define the issues and areas of concern. In chapter 2. we focus on 
sexual dual relationships, reviewing and discussing the consider- 
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able body of existinjj literature and raising questions about some 
"gray areas." The remainder of the book focuses primarily on non- 
sexual dual relationships. In part II (chapters 3, 4, and 5), we ex- 
amine issues in the preparation and supervision of counselor 
tramees. Part III (chapters 6 through 1 1) focuses on how dual re- 
lationships affect practitioners in various settings and aspects of 
their work. We discuss issues that confror- counselors in private 
practice, college personnel workers, school counselors, rehabilita- 
tion counselors, group counselors, and consultants. At the end, in 
part IV (chapter 12), we identify key themes, ask questions to 
encourage integration and reflection, and offer a decision-making 
model. We make no claim to having discovered answers to complex 
and difllcuU questions. Rather, it is our aim to raise issues, present 
a range of viewpoints on these issues, and discuss our own posi- 
tions. We hope that you will use ihis material as a springboard for 
further reflection and discussion. We invite you to think about the 
issues that are raised, apply them to your own situation, and dis- 
cuss them with colleagues. 

This work focuses on a specialized topic in coimselor preparation 
and counseling practice. Because dual relationships are becoming 
a topic of increased discussion, this book can be used as a supple- 
ment to any of the textbooks that are used for courses in ethical 
and professional issues. We also expect that counselor educators 
will find this book useful for getting a current view of the potential 
problems and promises that are associated with dual relationships. 
The book can also be used in practicum, fteldwork, and internship 
seminars. Finally, we hope the book will be useful to practitioners 
who struggle with dual relationship issues in their work. 

We anticipate that dual relationships— especially nonsexual dual 
relationships— will continue to be discussed and debated well into 
the 1990s. As with any complex ethical issue, complete agreement 
may never be reached nor would it necessarily bo desirable. How- 
ever, as conscientious professionals, we must strive to clarify our 
own stance and develop our own guidelines lor practice, within the 
limits of ethical c odes, current knowledge, and divergent opinions. 
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PART /: 

INTRODUCTION 




CHAPTER 1 

DUAL RELATIONSHIPS 
IN PERSPECTIVE 

Dual relationships occur when professionals assume two roles 
simultaneously or sequentially with a person seekinjj help. This 
may mean two professional roles, such as counselor and teacher, 
or conibininfi a professional and a nonprofessional role, such as 
counselor and friend or counselor and lover. Dual relationship is- 
sues, both sexual and nonsexual, affect virtually all counselors and 
human development specialists rejcyardless of their work settin^i or 
clientele. 



We assume that you, the reader of this book, have 
stru^led with some complex and difficult dual relation- 
ship issues in your work as a helping professional. We 
hope that as you read the book, you will take time to 
retlect and consider how the material applies to you and 
your situation. Questions that may be useful to ask at 
the outset include the fbllowin^i: 

• What are some of the dual relationship struji^j;les 
you have faced in the past or are now facin^i? 

• How have you dealt, or how are you copin^^ now, 
with these issues? 

• What inlomiation do you hope to find in this book 
that will help you resolve your questions and con 
cems about the issues you confront in your work? 



Over ihv past decade, much has been written about the harm 
that (*aii be done when hclpiuf^ professionals enter into sexual re- 
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lationships with their clients. The dangers of sexual dual relation- 
ships between counselor and client, supervisor and supervisee, and 
faculty member and student have been well documented, Chapter 
2 will examine sexual dual relationships in detail. 

In this chapter, we focus on nonsexual dual relationships. We 
look at general issues that arise in all settings, These questions 
guide our discussion: 

• What guidance do our codes of ethics offer about dual 
relationships? 

• What makes dual relationships so problematic for 
practitioners? 

• What factors create the potential for harm? 

• What are the risks inherent in dual relationships, for all par- 
ties directly or indirectly involved? 

• What are some possible benefits in dual relationships? 

• What safeguards can be built in to minimize risks? 

ETHICAL STANDARDS 

Most professional codes of ethics address the issue of dual rela- 
tionships, as the following excerpts of standards from ethical codes 
for counselors, psychologists, and social workers that speak to non- 
sexual dual relationships illustrate: 

• When the member has other relationships, particularly of an 
administrative, and/or evaluative nature with an Individual 
seeking counseling services, the member must not ser\'e as the 
counselor but should refer the individual to another profes- 
sional. Only in instances where such an alternative is unavail- 
able and where the Individuals condition warrants counseling 
intervention should the member enter into and/or maintain a 
counseling relationship. Dual relationships with clients that 
might impair the member s objectivity and professional judg- 
ment (e.^j.. as with close friends or relatives) must be avoided 
and/or the counseling relationship terminated through referral 
to another competent professional. (American Association for 
Counseling and Development lAACD], 1988) 

• Psychologists are continually coanlzant of their own needs and 
of their potentially influential position \is-a-\is persons such 
as clients, students, and subordinates. They avoid exploiting 
the trust and dependency of such persons. Psychologists make 
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every effort to avoid dual relationships that could impair their 
professional judgment or increase the risk of exploitation. Ex- 
amples of such dual relationships include, but are not limited 
to, research with and treatment of employees, students, super- 
visees, close friends, or relatives. (American Psychological As- 
sociation [APAl, 1989) 

• Clinical social workers use care to prevent the intrusion of their 
own personal needs into relationships with clients. They rec- 
ognize that the private and personal nature of the therapeutic 
relationship may unrealistically intensify clients* feelings to- 
ward them, thus increasing their obligation to maintain pro- 
fessional objectivity. Therefore, specitically: 

Clinical social workers avoid entering treatment relationships 
in which their professional judgment will be compromised by 
prior association with or knowledge of a client. Examples might 
include treatment of one's family members, close friends, as- 
sociates, employees, or others whose welfare could be jeopard- 
ized by such a dual relationship, . . , 

Clinical social workers do not initiate, and should avoid when 
possible, personal relationships or dual roles with current cli- 
ents, or with any former clients whose feelings toward them 
may still be derived from or influenced by the former profes- 
sional relationship. (National Federation of Societies forClinical 
Social Work [NFSCSWl, 1985) 

As we noted in the preface, nonsexual dual relationships are re- 
ceiving increased attention. One example of this increased scrutiny 
is a set of proposed draft regulations regarding dual relationships 
that would impact the work of helping professionals in California. 
These draft regulations were the subject of a joint hearing of the 
Board of Behavioral Science Examiners and the Board of Psychology 
held in December 1990. The proposed draft, which made a com- 
prehensive attempt to address the issues involved in dual relation- 
ships, includes these statements; 

(a) Psychologists, psychological assistants, registered psycholo- 
gists, and psychological interns shall avoid dual relationships 
which could impair their professional judgment or increase the 
risk of exploitation and/or harm to the patient. Involvement in 
such dual relationships is prohibited and constitutes unprofes- 
sional conduct and grounds for disciplinary action, 

(b) A dual relationship exists when a psychologist » psychological 
assistant, registered psychologist, or psychological intern has a 
relationship which is in addition to, or outside of. the primary 
relationship of providing professional psychological services. In 
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addition to personal, social, and business relationships, dual re- 
lationships inc hide secondary financial relationships. 

(c) When a psychologist, psycholo^cal assistant, registered psy- 
chologist, or psychological intern reasonably should know that a 
dual relationship is developing, the provider shall determine 
whether the dual relationship can be prevented and the primary 
professional relationship protected. At a minimum* this shall in- 
clude consultation by the provider with another psychologist Ibr 
the specific purpose of objectively assessing the situation. 

(d) When the psychologist, psychological assistant, registered psy- 
chologist, or psychological intern reasonably should know that a 
prohibited dual relationship cannot be prevented, appropriate 
steps shall be taken to terniiuate all relationships to ensure that 
the professional relationship has been adequately resolved to best 
protect the interests of the patient. (Board of Behavioral Science 
Examiners. 1989) 

As can be seen, these proposed regulations address dual relation- 
ships quite extensively. Dual relationships include personal, social, 
business, and secondary financial relationships. Practitioners are 
expected to "reasonably know" that a dual relationship is developing 
and to consult with a colleague to see whether it can be prevented. 
If it cannot be preverued then the relationship should be terminated. 

During the hearing held to discuss these proposed regulations, 
differing reactions were voiced. One attendee suggested that avoid- 
ance of aH dual relationships should be encouraged, whereas others 
were concerned that written regulations might end up prohibiting 
innocent conduct. A middle-ground suggestion was that ^instead 
of trying to ban ever>' conceivable dual relationship that might cause 
harm. . . the boards try to ban specific conduct that is clearly im- 
proper and upon which there is consensus" (Lx^slie, 1991, p. 18). 

A second example of increased attention to nonsexual dual rela- 
tionships can be found in the draft of proposed revisions to the 
American Psychological Association (AF^A) code of ethics. This draft 
contained a section on ^ potentially harmful dual relationships": 

(a) i^sychologisls who have a professional relationship with a pa- 
tient. rMieiil. sludenl. superx'isec, research subject, or orgaiii/a- 
ticjii refrain Iroin becoiiiing involved in another concurrent 
personal, professional, liiiaiu ial, or other relationship with such 
pany if it is reasonably foreseeable that doing so might interfere 
with iheir elle( tively rendering professional psychological serxMces 
or niighi harm or exploit that parly. 
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(b) Likewise, whenever feasible, psy( holofjists refrain from taking 
on professional oblif^ations In which preexislinf^ relationships 
would create such risks. 

(c) Minimal or remote relationships are unlikely to violate this 
standard. 

Id) When a psychologist knows or should know that a potentially 
harmful dual relationship has arisen, the psychologist promptly 
attempts to resolve it with due regard for the best interest of the 
affected person and with nKixinium leaslble compliance with the 
Ethics Code. ("Draft." 1991) 



At this time, wc do not know whether regulations like those pro- 
posed in California and by the APA represent the wave of the future, 
or whether it will eventually be decided that it is best left to profes- 
sionals' judgment to distinguish between harmful nonsexual dual 
relationships and those that are benign. In the absence of specific 
guidance, we are left with many areas of uncertainty. 

Although ethical codes generally prohibit or warn against entering 
into dual relationships, most practitioners agree that not all dual 
relationships can be avoided. Recent attention to nonsexual dual 
relationships in our profession has highlighted this dilemma and 
has left conscientious practitioners wondering how they are sup- 
posed to avoid the imavoidable. 



WHAT MAKES DUAL RELATIONSHIPS 
SO PROBLEMATIC? 

Dual relationships are rarely a clear-cut matter. Often, judgment 
calls and the careful application of ethical codes to specific situa- 
tions are needed. Dual relationships are fraught with complexities 
and ambiguities. They can be problematic along a number of di- 
mensions: (1) they arc perv\isive. (2) they can be difficult to recog- 
nize. (3) they are sometimes imavoidable, (4) they can be very 
harmful but are not always harmful, and (5) they are the subject 
of conllic ting advice from expert sources. 

Dual relationships arc pervasive. Dual role relationship issues 
exist throughout our profession. A broad array of issues present 
themselves— for example, bartering with a client for goods or ser- 
vices, counseling a frit^nd or social acquaintanc e, the counselor 
ediuator s dual role as educator and therapeutic agent with stu- 
dents, or the propriety of dating a former client. Dual relationship 
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issues confront counselors and human development specialists in 
diverse roles, including counselor educator, supervisor, private 
practitioner, school counselor, college student personnel specialist, 
and rehabilitation counselor. They affect the dyadic relationship 
between counselor and client, and they also emerge in complex 
ways when relationships are tripartite (as in client/supervisee/su- 
pervisor or client /consultee/consultant) or involve families or group 
work. No professional remains untouched by the potential difficul- 
ties inherent in dual relationships. In later chapters, we will focus 
on concerns that are specific to various settings and formats. 

Dual relationships can be diXllcult to recognize. Pope and Vasquez 
(1991) have noted that dual relationships are relatively easy to 
define but much more difficult for us to recognize in our daily 
practice. Dual relationships can evolve in some extremely subtle 
ways. This is particularly true when they are sequential rather than 
simultaneous. Yet. "the mere fact that the two roles are apparently 
sequential rather than clearly concurrent does not, in and of itself, 
mean that the two relationships do not constitute a dual 
relationship" (Pope & Vasquez. 1991. p. 1 12). A host of questions 
present themselves here: Can a former client eventually become a 
friend? How does the relationship between a supervisor and super- 
visee evolve into a collegial relationship once the formal supervision 
is completed? What kinds of posttherapy relationships are ever 
acceptable? 

Dual relationships are sometimes unavoidable. Several writers 
(Keiih -Spiegel & Koocher. 1985; Kitchener. 1988; Kitchener & Har- 
ding. 1990) have pointed out that not all dual role relationships 
can be avoided. Relationships that involve some blending of roles 
maybe inevitable. For example, counselor educators sen^ as teach- 
ers, as therapeutic agents for student growth and self-awareness, 
as supervisors, and as evaluators, either sequentially or simulta- 
neously. There is always the possibility that this role blending can 
present ethical dilemmas involving conflicts of interest or impaired 
judgment. One of the major difficulties in dealing with dual rela- 
tionship issues is the lack of clear-cut boundaries between roles. 
Where exactly is the boundary between a counseling relationship 
and a friendship? How does a counselor educator remain sensitive 
to the need to promote student self-understanding without crossing 
the boundary and counseling the student? How can a supervisor 
work effectively without addressing the supervisee's personal con- 
cerns that may be impeding the supervisee s performance? It seems 
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as though it requires superhuman wisdom to know exactly the point 
at which the line is crossed in every instance, and to know it In 
time to avoid it. 



Dual relationships art not always harmful. There can be some 
positive aspects to the combining of roles, however. In fact, we would 
argue that a wide range of outcomes to dual relationships is pos- 
sible, from harmful to helpful. Some dual relationships are clearly 
exploitative and do serious harm to the helpee (and to the profes- 
sional involved). Others are benign; that is. no harm is done. Still 
others, we think, can be facilitative and serve a positive purpose. 
To take three examples: 

• A high school counselor enters into a sexual relationship with 
a 15-year-old student client. All professionals will agree that 
this relationship is exploitative in the extreme. The roles of 
counselor and lover are never compatible, and the serious- 
ness of the violation is greatly compounded by the fact that 
the client is a minor child. 

• A couple invite their marriage and family counselor to attend 
a social occasion. The couple plan to renew their wedding 
vows and host a reception after the ceremony. The counselor 
attends the ceremony, briefly appears at the reception to offer 
her best wishes to the couple, and leaves. The couple arc 
pleased that the counselor came, especially because they 
credit the counseling process with helping to strengthen the 
marriage, and apparently no harm has been done. In this 
case the counselor's blending of a social role with her profes- 
sional role could b > argued to be benign. 

• An agreement to collaborate on a manuscript is made be- 
tween a graduate student and a professor who sits on the 
students dissertation committee. The writing relationship is 
productive, the manuscript is accepted for publication, and 
both the student and professor are pleased with the outcome 
of their endeavor. The outcome of this mixing of collegial and 
supcnisory roles seCnis to be beneficial. 

We should note that our opinions here— that some dual relation- 
ships are beneficial and that they are not always avoidable— arc not 
universally shared. According to F'ope and Viisquc/ (1991). for in- 
stance, claiming that a dual relationship is benencial for the client 
can be a strateg>' for justifying inappropriate behavior. They re- 
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minded us that there is virtually no research evidence to support 
the hypothesis that dual relationships are a safe and ^ff^^^^t'^^ "^f f "^ 
to produce therapeutic change. They also warned us of the dangers 
in assuming that some dual relationships are ""^^'f 
view asserting that a dual relationship is unavoidable c^onstitutts 
another type of rationalization and is an attempt to evade respon- 
sibility as well as a failure to explore and create acceptable alter- 
native approaches. 

Dual relationships are the subject of conflicting advicv^ Finally, 
conscientious counselors looking for guidance ^efiarding dual rela^ 
tionships will find connicting advice. As was noted earlier in this 
chapter virtually all codes of ethics prohibit or w^*'-"/^^'"^ 
relationships. Yet experts disagree as to how these codes should be 
n terpreted Some writers believe that ethical codes should be 
viewed as guidelines to practice rather than as rigid Prescnptions^ 
and that professional judgment must play a crucial role. The views 
of one of the authors of this book. Gerald Corey, tend to lean oward 
this end of the spectrum. He has reminded us tnat ethical codes 
are creations of humans, not divine decrees that contain universal 
ruth. Elsewhere (Corey. Corey. & Callanan. ^e-nd his cc. 

authors have stated that they do not wish ° 
that all dual relationships are always unethical, and they hau 
ehallenged readers to reflect honestly and think c ritically abou the 
issues involved. As will be seen as a consistent h^'"-;'" ^or^^^^ 
commentaries on the position statements of various contributors 
uTaTer chapters, his stance is nondogmatic and underscores the 
role of professional judgment and nexibility in applying ethical 

^^Otherfin the profession take a more "consenative" stance ar- 
guing that ethical codes would be pointless if lelt to individual rv 
terpretation. Some even go so far as to suggest that leaving codes 
sXct o interpretation invites professionals to justify whateve 
behaviors they are tempted to perform out "f ..•If interest. in effcc 
leaving the fox to guard the chicken coop. The views of Barbara 

"rhv.theother author of thisbook. although ^^^^^^ 
lean more toward this end of the continuum. Although she has not 
advocated a rigid adherence to stated guidelines, she sugges ed 
that when guidelines are unclear, practitioners should err on the 
side of caution. 

To summari/e what we have discussed up to this point: We hav^ 
suggested that dual relationship issues are inherent in the work ol 
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all helpin^^ professionals and that no counselor remains untouched 
by the potential difficulties they can create, Althou^^h codes of ethics 
caution us to avoid dual relationships, it seems clear to us that not 
all dual relationships can be avoided. In fact, we have suggested 
that they are not always harmful and in some instances can even 
be beneficial. Except for the issue of sexual dual relationships with 
current clients, there is no clear agreement regarding the stance 
that counselors should take toward dual relationship issues. 



Consider for a moment: 

• What is your stance toward dual relationships? Do 
you agree more with a nondogmatic approach that 
emphasizes flexibility, or are you more 
"conservative"? 

• How did you arrive at th:s stance? What do you see 
as its risks and benefits? 



In the next sections, wc examine factors that create a potential 
for harm» the risks involved, some possible benefits, and some safe- 
guards for minimizing risks in dual relationships, 

THE POTENTIAL FOR HARM 

Whatever the outcome of a dual relationship, a potential for harm 
almost alwciys exists at the time the dual relationship is entered. 
To illustrate, let us revisit two of the examples given earlier of rela- 
tionships whose outcomes were benign and facilitative: As it turned 
out. no apparent harm was done when the marriage ( ounselor at- 
tended the renewal-of-wedding-vows ( eremony and reception, I3ut 
what would have happened if the counselor had been approached 
at the reception and asked how she knew the (ouple? Had the 
coimselor answered honestly, she would have breached the privacy 
of the professional relationship. Had she lied or given an evasive 
answer, harm to the clients would have been avoided, but the coun- 
selor (*()uld hardly have felt good about herself as an ethi(*al person. 
In the example of the collaborative writing relationship between 
the graduate student and dissertation adviser, both parties were 
pleased with the outcome. However, despite their good intentions 
things could tiave turned out dilTerently. Had the (collaboration not 
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proceeded smoothly, their student/adviser relationship nli^^ht well 
have been adversely affected. 

One of the major problems with dual relationships is the possi- 
bility of exploiting the client (or student or supervisee or consultee). 
Borys studied a variety of possible nonsexual dual relationship be- 
haviors and concluded that they all were related to the principle, 
"Do not exploit" (Borys. 1988; Borys & Pope. 1989). Kitchener and 
Harding (1990) contended that dual relationships lie along a con- 
tinuum from those that are potentially very harmful to those with 
little potential for harm. They concluded that dual relationships 
should be entered into only when the risks of harm are small and 
when there are strong, offsetting, ethical benefits for the consumer. 

How does one assess the potential for harm? Kitchener and Har 
ding (1990) have identified three factors that counselors should 
consider: (1) incompatibility of expectations, (2) divergence of re- 
sponsibilities, and (3) the power and prestige of the professional. 
First, the greater the incompatibility of expectations in a dual role, 
the greater the risk of harm. For example. John, a supervisor, is 
also providing personal counseling to Suzanne, his supervisee. Al- 
though Suzanne understands that evaluation is part of the super- 
visory relationship, she places high value on the confidentiality of 
the counseling relationship. John is aware that her personal con- 
cerns are impeding her performance as a counselor. In his super- 
visory role, he is expected to serve not only Suzanne's interests but 
also those of the public that she will eventually serve and of the 
agency in which she is employed. When he shares his evaluations 
with her employer and notes his reservations about her performance 
(even without revealing the specific nature of her personal con- 
cerns). Suzanne feels hurt and betrayed. 

Second, as the responsibilities associated with dual roles diverge, 
the potential for divided loyalties and loss of objectivity increases. 
When counselors also have personal, political, or business relation- 
ships with their clients, their self-interest may be involved and may 
compromise the client's best interest. For example. Lynn is a coun- 
selor in private practice who has entered into a counseling relation- 
ship with Paula, even though she and Paula are partners in a small, 
part-time mail-order business. In the counseling relationship. Paula 
reveals that she is considering returning to college, which would 
mean that she would have to give up her role in the business. Lynn 
is faced with divided loyalties because she does not want the busi- 
ness to fold but she does not have the time to take it over. As this 
example illustrates, it is difficult to put the client s needs first when 
the counselor Is also invested in meeting his or her own needs. 
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The third factor has to do with influence, power, and prestige. 
Some writers believe that clients, by virtue of their need for help, 
are in a dependent, less powerful, and more vulnerable position. 
For example. Dr. Wilcox is a counselor educator who is also coun- 
seling Jack, a graduate student in the program. When a faculty 
committee meets to assess Jack s progress. Jack is given proba 
tionary status because his work is marginal. Although Dr. Wilcox 
assures Jack that he revealed nothing about Jack's personal prob- 
lems during the committee meeting. Jacks trust is destroyed, lie 
is fearful of revealing his personal concerns in counseling with Dr. 
Wilcox because he knows that Dr. Wilcox will be involved in deter- 
mining whether he will be allowed to continue his graduate studies 
at the end of his probationary period. He would like to switch to 
another counselor, but he is afraid of offending Dr. Wilcox. Coun- 
selors and counselor educators must be sensitive to the power and 
authority associated with their roles. They must resist using their 
power to manipulate clients. Kitchener and Harding (1990) insisted 
that because of the power differential it is the professionals respon- 
sibility to ensure that the consimier is not harmed. 

Pope and Vasque/ (1991) identified several major problems with 
dual relationships. Two of them — the potential for conflicts of inter- 
est and the power differential — have already been discussed. An- 
other problem is that dual relationships distort the professional 
nature of the therapeutic relationship, which needs to rest on a 
reliable set of boundaries on which both therapist and client can 
depend. Yet another problem is that dual relationships affect the 
cognitive processes that benefit clients during therapy and help 
them maintain these benefits after termination. A further problem 
is that if a therapist were invited or compelled to give testimony 
regarding a client, the objectivity and integrity of the testimony 
would be suspect if a dual relationship existed. 

RISKS IN DUAL RELATIONSHIPS 

In this section, we examine how the potential tor hami can trans- 
late into risks to all parties involved in a dual relationship and 
how these risks can extend to others not directly involved in the 
relationship. 

Risks to consumers. Of primary (*()n(*ern is the risk of harm to 
the ( onsumer of covmseling services. A client who comers to feel 
exploited by a dual relationship is bound to feel contused, hurt. 
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and betrayed. This erosion of trust may have lasting consequences. 
The client may be reluctant to seek help from other professionals 
in the future. Other consequences may be similar to those involved 
in a patient-therapist sex syndrome (Pope, 1988) even when the 
dual relationship {s nonsexual. Clients may develop ambivalent, 
conflicting feelings of anger and fear of separation. They may be 
angry about being exploited but feel trapped in a dependence on 
the continuing counseling relationship. Some clients, not clearly 
understanding the complex dynamics of a dual relationship, may 
feel guilty. They may be left wondering. "What did 1 do wrong?" 
Suppressed anger is a potential outcome when the power differential 
is a factor. Students or supervisees, in particular, may be aware of 
the inappropriateness of the dual relationship, yet feel that the risks 
arc unacceptably high in confronting a professional who is also 
their professor or supervisor. Finally, consumers can be left with a 
sense of isolation, a feeling that "no one can help mc." Any of these 
feelings, left unresolved, could lead to eventual depression, despair, 
and helplessness — the antitheses of desired counseling outcomes. 

Our first concern is the potential harm to the consumer. However, 
we need to be aware that dual relationships also involve risks to 
ihf^ professional, to other hclpees or potential helpees, t.iid ulti- 
mately to the profession. 

Risks to the professional Risks to the professional who becomes 
involved in a dual relationship, aside from damage to the clinical 
relationship, include loss of professional credibility, violations of 
ethical standards, revocation of license or certification, and risk of 
malpractice litigation. Factors that increase the risks include role 
conflicts, the potential for impaired professional judgment, exploi- 
tation of clients, injury to clients, lack of mention of dual relation- 
ships in clinical notes, specific legal or ethical prohibitions, and 
failure to seek consultation and/or supervision when the practi- 
tioner proceeds with a dual relationship. When a dual relationship 
is sexual, in some states the professional also risks the possibility 
of a felony conviction (Vasquez & Kitchener. 1988). 

The consequences just described assume that the dual relation- 
ship has come to light and has been dealt with by the ethics com- 
mittee of a professional association, licensure or certification board, 
or the court system. Many dual relationships, however, go unde- 
tected or unreported. These relationships also have an effect on the 
professionals involved, causing them to question their competence 
and diminishing their sense of moral selfhood. Repeated violations 
of any t ihical standard lead professionals down a slippery slope 
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(Bok. 1979) along which further violations become easier to perform 
and which ends in counselor impairment. 

Effects on other consumers. Dual relationships can create a ripple 
effect so that they may impact even those who are not directly 
involved in the relationship. Other clients or potential clients can 
be affected. This is particularly true in college counseling centers, 
schools, hospitals, coimsclor education programs, or any other rel- 
atively closed system in which other clients have opportunities to 
be aware of a dual relationship. Other clients might well resent that 
one client has been singled out for a special relationship. When a 
power differential is also involved, as in counselor education pro- 
grams or supervisory relationships, the resentment maybe coupled 
with a reluctance to question the dual relationship openly for fear 
of reprisal. Even independent private practitioncri^ can be subject 
to the ripple effect. Former clients are typically a major source of 
referrals. A client who has been involved in a dual relationship and 
who leaves that relationship feeling confused, hurt, or betrayed 
is not likely to recommend the counselor to friends, relatives, or 
colleagues. 

E ffects on other professionals. Fellow prolessionals who are aware 
of a dual relationship are placed in a difficult position. Confronting 
a colleague is always uncomfortable, but it is etjually uncomfortable 
to condone the behavior through silence or inaction. This creates 
a distressing dilemma that can undermine the morale of any agency, 
center, hospital, or other system in which it occurs. Paraprofes- 
sionals or others who work in the system and who are less familiar 
with professional codes of ethics may be misled and develop an 
unfortunate impression regarding the standards of the profession. 

Effects on the profession and society. As Stadler (1986) has noted, 
the counseling profession itself is damaged by the unethical conduct 
of its meinijcrs. She stated that the "profession is diminished in its 
own eyes and in the eyes of others when its members do not take 
their ethical responsibilities seriously. The ensuing loss of morale, 
prestige, and credibility can produce any number of unwanted re- 
sults and signilk antly alter the viability of the profession" (p. 138). 
As members of the counseling profession, we have an obligation 
both to avoid causing harm in dual relationships and to act to 
prevent others from causing hami. If we fail to assume these re- 
sponsibilities, our professional credibility is eroded, regulatoiy 
agencies will intervene, potential t^lients will be reluctant to seek 
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counseling assistance, and fewer competent and ethical individuals 
will enter counselor training programs. Conscientious professionals 
need to remain aware not only of the potential for harm to consum- 
ers but also of the ripple effect that extends the potential for harm. 



POSSIBLE BENEFITS 

Earlier we stated that we do not think that all dual relationships 
are necessarily harmful. In fact, we do see some possible benefits 
that could result from certain kinds of dual relationships. Because 
both of us are counselor educators, we are most attuned to the 
potential benefits that some blending of roles might have in rela- 
tionships between educators and students. 

Mentoring relationships with students (which are discussed in 
more detail in chapter 3) are often cited as an example of a type of 
dual relationship that our profession encourages and supports. 
Many counselor educators consciously attempt to teach their 
courses in ways that have a therapeutic impact— challenging stu- 
dents' values, asking them to take personal risks, and expecting 
them to involve themselves in their coursework in personal as well 
as academic ways. If we believe that the process of becoming a 
counselor is one of personal as well as professional growth, it is 
dlfOcult to see how we could do otherwise than to teach in this 
manner. One benefit here is that we can model behavior to our 
students. If we do indeed combine some roles, and do so with respect 
for the students and in a way that students gain from this combining 
of roles, then we are teaching them a valuable lesson. Perhaps the 
key is that we ask no more of students than we. ourselves, are 
willing to do. This means that we need to be willing to be challenged, 
to take risks, and to involve ourselves in the teaching/learning pro- 
cess with more than just our intellects. 

In chapter 4. one of us (Corey) describes how he teaches a group 
counseling course. He admits to combining multiple roles, func- 
tioning as teacher, supervisor, facilitator of group process, model- 
setting participant, consultant, and group counselor. He discusses 
some of the ways that this combining of roles has real benefit for 
the students, both academically and personally. 

However, as we have stated previously, a potential for harm always 
exists in dual relationships. Dual relationships must be entered 
with caution. There are. however, some steps that can be taken to 
minimize the risks, and we now focus on these. 
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SAFEGUARDS TO MINIMIZE RISK 

Wlieiicver we as professionals are operatin^j in more than one 
role, and when there is potential for negative consequences, it is 
our responsibility to develop safeguards and measures to reduce (if 
not eliminate) the potential for hami. These include the following: 

• Informed consent. It is important that consumers have op- 
tions, and they have a right to be fully informed about any 
potential risks. For instance, before students sign up for 
Corey's group counseling class, they are screened and pre- 
pared for the course, and they are not required to take that 
particular class. 

• Ongoing discussion. Practitioners who are involved in dual 
relationships will do well to keep in mind that despite in- 
formed consent and discussion of potential risks at the out- 
set, unforeseen problems and conllicts can still arise. This 
may necessitate that discussion and clarification be an on- 
going process. 

• Consultalion. Consultation with other professionals can be 
useful in getting an objective perspective and identifying un- 
foreseen difficulties. We encourage periodic consultation as 
a routine practice for professionals who are engaged in dual 
roie relationships. We also want to emphasize the importance 
of consulting with colleagues who hold divergent views, not 
just those who tend to support our own perspectives. 

• Supervision. When dual relationships are particularly prob- 
lematic, or when the risk ibr harm is high, it will be prudent 
for the practitioner to work under supervision. 

• Documentation. As more a legal than an ethical precaution, 
professionals will be wise to document any dual relationships 
in their clinical case notes. 



Again, in pausing to reflect, what are your perspectives 
on these issues? In your own work, where is there poten- 
tial for conflicts of interest? What criteria do you use— or 
might you dcvelop—to assess the potential for harm v/hrn 
you are faced with the possibility of a dual relationship? 
What steps might you take to minimize the risk? 
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CONCLUSIONS 

In this introdiu tory ( haptcr. \wv ha\r examined what some rxlst- 
iufl and proposed codes of ethir ^i advise with respeet to dual re- 
lationships. We have seen that a number ot* laetors make dual 
relationships problematic. Factors that create a potential for hanii, 
and the risks to parties directly and not directly involved in dual 
relationships, have been identified. Finally, we have su^j^ested some 
possible benefits in dual relationships and some stratejiies for re- 
dncinfi risks. We think that some dual relationship issues can be 
extraordinarily subtle and complex. In the last analysis, we ajiree 
with a statement made by Uirr>' Golden, a finest contributor, in 
chapter 6. He su^yests that when coimselors lind themselves in the 
micharted waters of dual relationships^ Uiey must be jiuided by an 
internal compass. 

An internal compass becomes a necessity lor ethically conscien- 
tious coimselors when they face issues for whit h there are no clear 
answers. Dual relationships can certainly comprise one su( h set of 
issues. 



The diversity of viewpoints about dual relationships will 
become increasinjily apparent to you in later chapters as 
you compare and contrast the opinions rellected in the 
literature, in the position statements of finest contribu- 
tors, and in our commentaries. It is our hope that, as you 
read about these views, you will apply what you are read- 
iufi to your own experiences and your own ethical con- 
cerns about diuil relationships. We welcome your 
comments and reactions and would like to receive brief 
examples of strujii^iles you lace, questions you raise, and 
solutions you develop. 

: 
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Sexual relationships with elients are anionf* the most serious of 
all ethieal violations. These relationships can have devastatinji ef- 
fects on elients. The consequences for counselors who enj^a^e in 
sex with their clients can be severe: They may have their licensure 
or certification revoked, be expelled from professional associations, 
be restricted in or lose their insurance coveraf^e, be fired from their 
jobs, be sued in court, or be convicted of a felony (Vasquez & Kitch- 
ener, 1988). Supervisors of counselors who enf^af^e in sexual rela- 
tionships with clients are also vulnerable to these consequences. 
Accordinfi to the doctrine of "respondent superior," super\isors who 
are in a position of authority are responsible for acts of their trainees 
(Austin. Moline, & Williams, 1990). 

Although this book deals primarily with issues pertaininji to non- 
sexual dual relationships, sexual dual relationships have been 
much more extensively addressed in the literature. Because they 
are such serious violations, they deseiTe careful consideration, in 
this chapter we focus specifically on sexual dual relationships and 
address these questions: 

• Mow widespread is the practice of enf*a>iin>i in sexual rela- 
tionships with clients? 

• How do professional codes of ethics address the issue? 

• What are the lef^al sanctions against these behaviors? 

• What makes sexual dual relationships so particularly harm- 
ful to clients? 

• Who are the likely perpetrators? 

• What are the ethici: of sexual relationships with former 
clients? 

• 1 low can counselors deal with sexual attra( tion to clients? 
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• What is sexual harassment and what are its effects? 

• What steps can our profession take to increase awareness of 
the problerriS involved in sexual dual relationships and to 
prevent sexual misconduct? 

INCIDENCE 

It is difficult to detennine the actual incidence of sexual intimacies 
between counselors and clients. Some studies have shown that it 
is the most consistently violated ethical standard among psychol- 
ogists (APA, 1987) and is the second most frequently claimed type 
of violation against licensed professional counselors (Herlihy, Healy, 
Cook, & Hudson, 1987). Even so, sexual misconduct is thought to 
be grossly underreported (Gartrell, Herman, Olarte, Feldstein, & 
Lx)calio, 1987). Pope and Bouhoutsos (1986), after reviewing na- 
tional surveys, estimated that sexual contact occurs between male 
therapists and clients in 9.4% to 12.1% of cases, and between fe- 
male therapists and clients in 2% to 3% of cases. Pope and Vasquez 
(1991) noted an interesting trend: There is a fairly consistent de- 
crease in the self-reported rate of sexual involvement with clients. 
They cautioned that this trend may reflect either a genuine decrease 
or increasingly less candid reporting. 

Although prevalence rates are difficult to determine, it is clear 
that male therapists engage in sex with their clients at much higher 
rates than do female therapists. It is also clear that a significant 
number of cases Involve clients who are minor children (Bajt & Pope, 
1989). Later in this chapter, we describe attempts to identify ther- 
apists who are likely to engage in sexual relationships with clients 
and steps that can be taken toward prevention and remediation. 
F^irst, however, we review the ethical and legal sanctions that apply 
to sexual intimacies with clients. 

ETHICAL STANDARDS 

Virtually all professional codes of ethics prohibit sexual intimacies 
with clients, as can be seen in the following excerpts of ethics codes: 

• The nicinbrr will avoid any type of sexual intiniaries with cli- 
ents. Sexual relationships with clients are unethical. (AACD, 
1988) 

• Sexual intimacies with dienls are unethical. (APA, 1989) 
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• The social worker should under no (ircunistances engage In 
sexual activities with clients. (National Association of Social 
Workers, 1990) 

• Clinical social workers do not engajje in or condone sexual 
actiMties with clients. (NFSCSW, 1985) 

• Sexual intimacy with clients is prohibited. Sexual intimacy with 
former clients for 2 years followln^j the termination of therapy 
is prohibited. (American Association for Marriajje and Family 
Therapy lAAMFTl. 1991) 

• The necessary intensity of the therapeutic relationship may 
tend to activate sexual and other needs and fantasies on the 
part of both patient and therapist, while weakening* the objec- 
tivity necessary for (U)ntrol. Sexual a(^tivity with a patient is 
unethi(^al. Sexual involvement with one s former patients fjen- 
erally exploits emotions derivin^j from treatment and therefore 
almost always is unethic^al. . . . 

Sexual involvement between a faculty member or supervisor 
and a trainee or student, in those situations in which an abuse 
of power (^an occur, often takes advantajje of inequalities in the 
workinfj relationship and may be unethi(^al be(^ause: (a) any 
treatment of a patient being supervised may be deleteriously 
affeded: (b) it may damajje the trust relationship between 
teacher and student: and (c) teachers are important profes- 
sional role models for their trainees and affe(^t their trainees^ 
future professional behavior. (Americ^an Psychiatric Associa- 
tion, 1989) 

• Sexual relationships between analyst and patient are antilhet- 
i(^al to treatment and unacceptable under any (inamistances. 
Any sexual adivity with a patient (Constitutes a \iolation of 
this principle of ethics. (American Psyc^hoanalytic Assoc^lation, 
1983) 

• Certified (H)unselors do not (^ondone or enftafie in sexual ha 
rassment, which is defined as deliberate or repeated (^omments, 
gestures, or physic^al (^onlac^ts of a sexual nature. (National 
Board lor Certilled Counselors, 1989) 

The draft of proposed revisions to the American Psychological 
Association code of ethics contains a section on '^exploitative rela- 
tionships (with persons other than patients or clients)": 

• (a) Psyc^hologisis do not exploit, sexually or otherwise, their 
professional relationships with (airrent students, supervisees, 
employees, researdi par j(ipants, or other persons over whom 
they have signin(cant supervisory or other authority. 
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|b) Sexual rrlati()nshi|)s with (Uirrent students or direct super- 
visees lire so likely to he exploitative that they are alv/ays un- 
ethieal. ri3ralt/' i991) 

These exislinj^ and proposed codes are explicit with respect to 
sexual harassment and sexual relationships with clients, students, 
and superxisees. However, they do not, and maybe they cannot, 
define some of the more subtle ways that sexuality may be a part 
of therapeutic relationships. For example, sexual attractions be- 
tween counselors and clients do occur, and it is not the attraction 
per se that is problematic but rather the inappropriate actinf^ on 
the attraction that can become an ethical problem. Also, most of 
the codes do not address the question of sexual relationships with 
former clients, althouf^h there is current debate or whether it is 
ethical or le^al to become sexually involved with clients after the 
termination of therapy. Intcrestinfily, the proposed revisions to the 
APA code do attempt to address this issue. The draft document 
states that psycholof^ists do not cnf*af*e in sexual intimacies with 
former patients or clients "except in the most unusual circumstan- 
ces," and that "In no case may a psycholof^ist enf^af^e in s(*xual 
intimacy with a former psychotherapy patient or client within 1 year 
after cessation or termination of professional scrx'ices" ("Draft," 
1991). Thus, these codes do provide some f^uidancc. yet they do not 
always provide the help needed when practitioners must deal with 
the more subtle ramifications of this problem. 

LEGAL SANCTIONS 

lYofessional counselor licensure laws, which had l)een enacted 
in 34 states at the time of this writinf*, have added the force of law 
\n ethical sanctions. An example of a standard within a state li( en- 
sure law is as follows: 

• A counselor shall ikx en^a^e in sexuiil contact or intimacies 
with any client or with a jhtsou who has been a client within 
the past 2 years. A counselor shall not provide counsHiuti ser- 
vices to a person with whom thr counselor has hao a sexual 
relationship. ('IVxas State Board of Kxaniiners ol Prolessional 
Counselors. 1990). 

In addition to standards within state licensure laws, several states 
(including Color. kIo. Minnt^sota, and Wisconsin) have enacted laws 
that make therapist -client sexual activity a felony crime. Sexual 
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intimacies are one of the major causes of malpractice suits. Austin 
et al. (1990) reviewed relevant court cases and concluded that few 
if any arguments in defense of therapists who have sex with clients 
are likely to succeed in court. In particular, courts have rejected 
claims that the client consented, determining that consent was not 
voluntary or informed because it was affected by transference. Fur- 
ther, courts are likely to find the therapist liable regardless of 
whether sex was part of or separate from therapy. 

losses and actions of professional liability insurance carriers are 
another indicator of the seriousness of sexual relationships. F^ope 
(1986) reported that the American Psychological Association s in- 
surance carrier lost over $7 million during a 10-year period due to 
sexual improprieties, which was nearly 45% of monies paid out for 
all claims. Most professional liability insurance policies limit pay- 
ments for claims of sexual misconduct. It seems clear that sexual 
dual relationships carry serious consequences in both ethical and 
legal terms. 



HARM TO CLIENTS 

Kenneth S. Pope, who has produced an impressive body of re- 
seardi into sexual dual relationships, has provided a clear and 
comprehensive picture of the harm that may be done to clients by 
sexual relationships with their therapists. In an excellent article 
describing a therapist-patient sex syndrome. Pope (1988) noted that 
clients may have reactions similar to those of victims of rape, bat- 
tering, incest, child abuse, and posttraumatic stress. Ten general 
aspects commonly associated with the syndrome are ambivalence, 
guilt, emptiness and isolation, identity/boundary /role conl'usion. 
sexual confusion, impaired ability to trust, emotional liability, sup- 
pressed rage, cognitive dysfunction, and increased suicidal risk. We 
believe it is worth examining each of these indicators in more depth. 

Ambivalence. Clients who are sexually involved with their thera- 
pist may experience a sense of deep ambivalence, I'earing separation 
or alienation from the therapist yet longing desperately to escape 
Irom the therapist's power and influence. loyalty to the therapist 
may prevent clients from acting to protect themselves (resisting sex- 
ual advances or reporting the abuse) for fear that their action could 
destroy the therapist s personal or professional life. This ambiva- 
lence and misplaced loyalty help to explain why the behavior can 
go unreported completely or for a number of years. 
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GuilL Clients may feel guilty, as thoujih they are somehow to 
blame for what has happened. Their reactions may be similar to 
those of incest victims. They may have a sense of guilt that they did 
not do more to stop the sexual activity, or that they enjoyed the 
relationship, or that they did something to invite such a relationship 
with a person they deeply trusted. It should be clearly understood 
that even if clients behave in seductive ways, it is always the thera- 
pist s responsibility to maintain a professional distance in the rela- 
tionship. Therapists can help clients to understand such behavior 
on their part as a manifestation of transference (Group for the Ad- 
vancement of Psychiatry. 1990). The therapist, not the client, has 
the responsibility to evaluate the therapeutic situation and to mon- 
itor the boundaries of this relationship. Therapists who have trouble 
in keeping clear boundaries in the professional relationship arc 
often guilty of poor judgment in other areas of their practice. 

Emptiness and isolation. Sexual activity between a therapist and 
client can seriously erode the client s sense of self-worth. Clients 
may feel emotionally isolated, alone, and cut off from the world of 
"normar* himian experience. 

Identity /houndanf/ role con fusioJL A phenomenon often involved 
in a patient -therapist sexual relationship is a reversal of roles. As 
the therapist becomes more self-disclosing, and as meeting the 
therapist s needs becomes more important in the relationship, the 
client becomes responsible for taking care of the therapist. Clients 
become confused, not knowing where safe and appropriate bound- 
aries lie. and this adds to the erosion of their sense of identity and 
worth. 

Sexual conliision. Many clients seem to manifest a profound con- 
fusion about their sexuality. Lingering outcomes can take two 
fonns: Some clients will be threatened by any sexual ac tivity, and 
others may be trapped into compulsive or self-destructive sexual 
encoimters. 

Impaired abilitii to tnust. Because therapy involves such a high 
degree of trust, violations can have lifelong consequences. When 
therapists abuse this trust, they are taking advantage of their cli- 
ents in the most fundamental way. This is perhaps the vow issue 
in sexual violations, and the consequences can extend far beyond 
the therapeutic relationship in question. Client victims are likely 
to mistrust other helping professionals, particularly therapists, 
and the damage may reverberate outwanl to other, less intense 
relationships. 

Emotional liahilitif. This can be a long-tenii consequence. Clients 
who have been sexually involved with a therapist often feel over- 
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whelmed by their emotions, both during the relationship and after- 
wards. Even with subsequent therapy, victims may reexperlence 
traumatic emotions when they become involved with a new and 
appropriate sexual partner. Pope (1988) cautioned counselors who 
work with these victims to keep these setbacks in perspective so 
that clients will not lose hope. 

Suppressed rage. Victims may feel a justifiable, tremendous anger 
at the offending therapist. But this rage may be blocked from aware- 
ness or expression by feelings of ambivalence and guilt, and by 
manipulative behaviors of the therapist. Offending therapists may 
use threats and intimidation to prevent clients from reporting the 
behavior and can be adept at eliciting compliance, hero worship, 
and dependency. As is true of those clients who feci guilty, these 
feelings of anger need to be identified, expressed, and worked 
through in later therapy with another therapist (not with the of- 
fending therapist). If this anger is bottled up, it is likely to affect the 
clients' relationships with significant others in their lives and with 
any other therapists they might later have. 

Cognitive dusfwiction. The trauma caused by sexual involvement 
with a therapist can be so severe that clients may experience cog- 
nitive dysfunction. Attention and concentration may be disrupted 
by flashbacks, nightmares, and intrusive thoughts. 

Increased suicidal risk. Finally, suicide risk is increased as some 
clients feel hopelessly trapped in ambivalence, isolation, and con- 
fusion. These feelings, coupled with an impaired ability to trust, 
may prevent v1(*tims from reaching out for help. 

An excellent source to consult in order to learn more about harm 
to victims is Siw in the Therapy Hour: A Case oj Professional Incest 
(Hates & Brodsky. 1989). This book gives a personal account of a 
victim s experience. 

Clearly, the effects on clients can be profound and violate one of 
our most l\nulamcntal moral principles: to do no harm One step 
toward prevention is to understand the seriousness of the hanu 
that Is done. It may also be useful to attempt to understand who 
the professionals are that commit these offenses. 

PERPETRATORS OF SEXUAL 
RELATIONSHIPS WITH CLIENTS 

It would be relatively easy to discover and prevent sexual victim- 
ization of clients if the perpetrators fit a single personality and be- 
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havioral profile. However, it seems that there is wide variation in 
the personality types of counselors who eoinniit these offenses and 
in their reasons for doinjj so. At this point, our level of understand- 
inji yields only two elear faets: F'irst. male therapists are far more 
likely to en|^af^e in sexual relationships with elients than are female 
therapists. Pope (1988) examined prevalence studies that were pub- 
lished over a 15-year period and reported that ajifire^ate averages 
were H,3% for male therapists and IJ^Vo for female therapists. Ser- 
ond. the majority of therapists who become sexually involved (about 
80^K)) do so with more than one client (Holroyd Urodsky, 1977). 
In lact. the most elTeetive predictor of whether a client will become 
sexually involved with a therapist is whether the therapist has pre- 
viously en^a^ed in sex with a client (Hates & Hrodsky, 1989). The 
client's personal history or characteristics were not louiul to be 
sij^nil'icant lactors in predictability. 

Attempts to describe "typical" perpetrators have reco^ni/ed the 
wide ranj^e of types of professionals involved. Golden, intenlewed 
in a Guid(*posr article (wSchaler. 1990). sujifjested that th(\v generally 
lall into one of three cate^oiles: prolessionals who are if^norant of 
the standards, those who are aware of the standards but are blinded 
by what dual relationships can olTer romantically, and sociopaths 
who know the standards but willfully and repeatedly violate them. 

Schoener and Gonsiorek (1988) have done much to extend our 
understanding by oflerin^ a comprehensive des( ription of six c ate- 
jiories of perpetrators: Ihnnformrd and riaitv therapists are led into 
sexual relationships through ignorance. They genuinely lack knowl- 
edge of ethical standards and prolessional boundaries and hav(* 
dilliculty distinf^uishin^ between personal and professional rela- 
tionships. Ucalthii or neurotic counselors are aware that sexual re- 
lationships are unethical, are typically involved in limited or isolatcul 
instances, are experiencing situational stressors, and are remorsc- 
lul about their behavior. They olten terminate sexual intimacy on 
their own and may sell-report and request help. SciHrclii neurotic 
counselors have longstanding and si^nilicant emotional problems, 
espec ially depression, leelin^s of inadequacy, low sell-esteem, and 
social isolation. Typically, they be^in by becoming emotionally or 
socially involved with a client, and professional boundaries disin- 
te^jrate as intimacy ^rows. These counselors may feel ^uilt and 
remorse, but they are less able to terminate the inappropriate be- 
havior and may deny, distort, or rationalize their behavior. 

Other (^ounselors with ctmractir disorders and impulse control 
problems have lon^standinji problems and a histoiy of Ic^al diffi- 
culties. They are often caught due to their multiple violations and 
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poor judgment. When consequences are pendinfj; they show guilt 
and remorse, but they rarely have a true appreciation oi the impact 
of their behavior on others, Sociopathic or narcissistic character dis- 
ordered individuals have characteristics similar to the previous 
group but are more cunning and detached. They are adept at ma- 
nipulating clients and colleagues into helping them avoid the con- 
sequences of their acts. Finally, psyclwtic or borderline personalitij 
disordered counselors have in common poor social judgment and 
impaired reality testing. 

It is obvious that counselors who fall into these last three cate- 
gories are poor candidates for rehabilitation, We think it is import- 
ant to note here that when we categori/e offenders, we can be lulled 
into a false sense of security that they are somehow "different" from 
us. We would do well to remember that we are all vulnerable. Most 
of us have experien(Td sexual atirac*tion to a client, and each of us 
is capable of denying our feelings and ralionali/iiig our behavior. 

In addition to idenliiying six categories of offenders, Schoener and 
Gonsiorek (1988) have presented an excellent a{)pr()ach to asse^ss- 
ment and rehabilitation for impaired practitioners. The American 
Association for Counseling and Development has formed a Special 
Task Force on Impaired Counselors. Aside from this work, veiy little 
has been done within the counseling profession to investigate im- 
pairment or to acknowledge that there is a need to look at this 
phenomenon (Stadler, 1990). Clearly, more work is ne^eded in tiiis 
area if we are to redu(*e the incidence of these violations, hi the last 
section of this (*hapler, we make some re(^ommendations regarding 
steps that can be taken. 



SEXUAL RELATIONSHIPS 
WITH FORMER CLIENTS 

The counselling prolession has not completely resolved the cjues- 
tion of wh(*ther sexual relationships with Ibrnier (iients are ev(T 
acceptable. Many of our major codes of ethics, including tlu* AACD 
Etliical St(u\(l(u'ds (1988). are silent on this issue. There is only a 
limited body of research that investigates the incidence. liouhout- 
sos. Holroyd. U^nuan. Forer. and Greenberg (1983) rc^port cd as part 
of a larger study some data on clients who revealed to a th(M*apist 
that they had (*xperienc(*(l s(»xual intimacy with a previous thera 
pist: 4*N> of these clients staled that these intimacies had begun 
within 3 montiis ol ti^rniinating tiie previous relationship. Holroyd 
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and Brodsky (1977) surveyed psychologists and reported that 4.4% 
acknowledged having had sexual intercourse with at least one for- 
mer client within 3 months after termination. 

More recently Borys (1988), in a landmark dissertation study, 
surveyed 2,400 psycl. logists, psychiatrists, and social workers re- 
garding their ethical beliefs and a second group of 2,400 clinicians 
regarding their actual practices. Since we refer extensively to Borys' 
study throughout the book, an explanatory note is needed regarding 
her procedures. Random assignment to the two groups (ethical be- 
liefs and actual practices) was utilized, so they are comparable for 
statistical purposes although it is important to remember they were 
not the same respondents. Borys found that 3.9% of the respon- 
dents to the actual practices survey reported that they had engaged 
in sexual activity with one or more clients after termination. In the 
ethical beliefs survey, Borys found that only 68.4% believed it was 
never ethical to engage in sexual activity with a client after termi- 
nation. 23.2% believed it to be ethicai under rare conditions, 4.8% 
rated it as ethical under some or most : oaditions, and 0.3% believed 
it was always ethical. 

Only ;i few codes of ethics or state licensing boards specify a 
minimum length of time that must elapse between termination of 
a professional relationship and initiation of a sexual one. The Amer- 
ican Association for Marriage and Family Therapists code of ethi( s 
specifies a 2-year time limit, and the American Psychiatric Associ- 
ation states that sexual involvement with a former patient is "almost 
always unethical." Licensed counselors in Texas and in California 
are prohibited from having sexual relationships with clients for 2 
years after counseling has terminated. In Florida, it is illegal for a 
therapist to have sex with a former client no matter how long it has 
been since the therapy ended. Woody (1988. pp. 183-184) cites the 
rule of the Florida Board of Psychologic al Examiners: "For purposes 
of determining the existence of sexual misconduct the psy- 
chologist-client relationship is deemed to continue in perpetuity." 
Professionals are likely to be held in violation when sexual intima( y 
occurs with a former ( lient regardless of whether their jurisdictions 
have specillc prohibitions. Sell, Gottlieb, and Schoenfeld (1986) sur- 
veyed state ethics ( ommittees and licensing boards and found that 
psychologists who asserted that a sexual relationship had occurred 
only after termination were actually more likely to be found in vio- 
lation than those who did not make that claim. Over a 2-year period, 
there were no cases in which a psychologist was absolved of charges 
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solely because a sufficient amount of time had elapsed after termi- 
nation of the professional relationship. 

The study by Sell and his colleagues focused on psychologists. 
There is some evidence to indicate that ethics committees dealing 
with complaints against counselors may reason similarly. A case 
study presented in the Ethical Standards Casebook (Herlihy & Gol- 
den, 1990) describes a situation in which a coimselor and client 
confessed to a mutual attraction, terminated the counseling rela- 
tionship, and soon thereafter began a sexual relationship. In this 
case (which was hypothetical but based on actual cases received 
by the AACD Ethics Conjmittee), the counselor was found in viola- 
tion of the standard that prohibits meeting the counselor s needs 
at the client s expense. 

It appears, then, that the fact that the counseling relationship 
had been terminated does not present an adequate defense against 
charges of an ethics violation. Sell et al. (1986) have argued that 
members of the profession n?ed to know what guidelines are used 
to detemnne the propriety or inipropriety of sexual relationships 
with fomjer clients, and they have suggested that the ethical stan- 
dards of the American Psychological Association be amended to 
state that sexual intimacies with clients or with former clients are 
unethical. 

Although such a blanket prohibition would clarify the issue, it is 
doubtful that all counseling professionals agree with the psycho- 
analysts' stance that the therapeutic relationship never ends. Some 
might argue that there is a significant difference between the in- 
tense, long-term relationship of an analyst and analysand and other 
brief-term, less personal, or less intimate counseling relationships. 
What should be the appropriate response, for instance, to Ellen s 
question in the following scenario? 

Ellen sensed her (H)unselini; inlornship at her university s roun- 
srlin^^ (-enter. One of her elienls was Cral^^. a ^raciuale student 
who was a businessman returning to eolle^^e for his MI3A. Craiji 
sought eoiniselin^ be(\uise he was havin^^ seeond thoughts about 
roniniittin^ himself to a lifelong eareer in the cut-throat compet- 
itive field he was in. During five eounselin^ sessions with Ellen, 
he eoniplettul a series of itwentories. weighed his values, and de- 
cided to switeh majors to a senlee-oriented field. One and a half 
years later. Crai^ and Ellen ran into each other at a social event. 
Crai^ asked her out on a date. 
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Assume thcit Ellen approaehes you for consultation. 
She tells you that she does not want to be unethical, yet 
she also wants to accept Craig's offer for a date. Because 
Ellen had only five sessions with him, because the focus 
was on career counseling, and because the counseling 
took place 1 V2 years ago. Ellen does not think that ac- 
cepting a date with Craig is unethical. However, she wants 
to get your opinion and would like to know if she is over- 
looking some important issues. What might you say to 
Ellen? 



If Ellen consults with us, we will first ask her to state what she 
sees as the pros and cons of each decision. We wiM explore with her 
the reasons she is seeking consultation. Although she does not 
think that accepting the date is unethical, she seems uncertain. 
Can she see potential problems in accepting, or is she hoping to 
receive ^expert * affirmation that dating Craig is appropriate? We 
will certainly ask her if there is a pattern here. Has she dated other 
former clients? We will not flatly tell Pollen that accepting the date 
is wrong, although we will explore with her any possible conse- 
quences, especially if the jurisdiction in which she lives or a pro- 
fessional association to which she belongs imposes a time limit on 
social or romantic relationships with clients after termination. Our 
goals for the consultation are to have Ellen understand her reasons 
for choosing whatever course of action she may follow and be aware 
of and take responsibility for the possible consequences (both pos- 
itive and negative) of her decision. 

There is disagreement within the profession on the issue of sexual 
or romantic relationships with foniier clients. Some contend that 
the transferential elements of the therapeutic relationship persist 
forevTr, and therefore, romantic relationships with former clients 
are unethical. Others contend that there arc cases in which the 
probability for harm is not high and that each case needs to be 
considered individually. For instance, we know of a number of ther- 
apists and ( oiniselor educators who have married their former cli- 
ents or students. Could they be prosecuted under law in Florida, 
where psyc hologist /client relationships continue in perpetuity? 

Therefore, we believe that it would benefit the counseling profes- 
sion to be as clear about seciucntial sexual relationships with clients 
as it is about simultaneous ones. Whether sexual relationships with 
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former clients are ever acceptable, and if so when and under what 
circumslances, needs to be a subject of continuing discussion. On 
the one hand, we need to remain aware of the harm that can result 
from sexual intimacies that occur after termination, of the aspects 
of the therapeutic process that continue after termination including 
residual transference, and of the continuinjjf power differential. On 
the other hand, we need to consider the wide ranj^e of circumstances 
that could arise, especially the differences between long-term in- 
tense counseling relationships and brief career-oriented or other 
types of counseling. If a counselor does consider entering into a 
romantic relationship with a former client, there are some safe- 
guards that could be followed. These include consulting with a col- 
league or going for a therapy session conjointly with the former 
client to examine mutual transferences and expectations. 



After reading about disparate points of view, what is 
your position on sexual involvement with fonner clients? 
Consider the following questions: Do you think that sex- 
ual relationships with tbrnicr clients are ethical, regard- 
less of the time elapsed? What specific factors might lead 
you to determine that such involvements are unethical? 
Mow can you determine whether or not a tbriner client 
might be exploited or harmed if he or she becomes ro- 
mantically involved with a former therapist? If you were 
a member of an ethics committee, what specific recom- 
mendation, if any. might you make regarding a guideline 
on this subject? 



SEXUAL ATTRACTION 

It may be inevilal)U" that most counselors will at some time feel 
a sexual attraction to a client. Brenda. a counselor in private prac- 
tice, related this anecdote: 

Th(' client was iny prototype of the plivsirally attractive inaii. \\v 
was tall, lean but nuiscnilar. and ver\^ good looking. As connseling 
proi»rt»ssc(l. it became appart^nt that he was sensitive to others, 
had a solid st^iisc ol personal intt^grity. and had a grt^at sens(» ol 
lunnor— all (lualities that I admire. I realized that I lonnd hiui 
attractive bnt wasn't particularly concerned about it. Alter all. I 
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had it in awareness and (Trtainly didn't intend to act on my teel- 
injis. Then, durinji one session he bejian to relate a len>ithy story, 
and my attention wandered. I drifted off into a sexual fantasy 
about him, I don't know for how lontj. probably otily a few seeonds. 
1 snapped baek to reality, and as 1 refoeused on his words I realized 
he was now talkinfi about sex. 1 nearly panieked: Had 1 somehow 
telefiraphed my thoughts?? I felt my faee befjin to redden, and 
(H)mpounded my discomfort by wonderin>i if he saw me blushin>i 
and thoufiht 1 was embarrassed about the subject of sex. With 
real effort 1 directed my (H)ncern away from myself and ba(^k to 
him and tjot throufih the rest of the session. Hut I was so shaken 
by the incident that 1 immediately soufiht consultation. 



Assume you are the person to whom Brenda turns for 
consultation. She wonders whether she should continue 
counseling this man or whether she should make a refer- 
ral. Brendei tells you that she does not know how to best 
deal with her feelings toward him and that she worries 
about the affect of her attraction on the counseling pro- 
cess. Yet she is also concerned about making a referral 
and wonders what she nii^ht tell him if she decided to 
su^^est a referral to another professional. What input 
nii^ht you offer to Brenda? If you found yourself in a 
situation similar to hers, what course of action nii^ht you 
take? 



Despite the likelihood that sexual attraction to a client is a eoni 
nion occurrence, there has been a lack of systematic research into 
the topic (Pope. 1988: Pope, Keith-Spiegel. & Tabachnick. 1986). 
This silence ^ives a misleadinf^ impression that counselors are 
somehow immune iVom this experience or that those who do 
encounter it are unusual, aberrant, or guilty of therapeutie error 
(Corey et al,. 1988). Counselors who believe that their feelings are 
' abnormal" or "wron^" may resist jijettin^ help in dealing with them 
and may be left feeling overwhelmed by an attraction and increas- 
ingly tempted to act it out with the client. 

The results of a study by Pope and his colleagues (1986) have 
made a significant contribution to countering our ignorant e and 
denial. Although research indi( ated that most therapists {87^M)) ex- 
perienee attraction to some of their clients, most respondents in 
their study (82%) stated that they had never seriously considered 
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acting out their feelinffs in a sexual relationship with a client. Al- 
though acting out seems to occur in relatively few instances, most 
therapists reported feeling guilty, anxious, or confused about the 
attraction. Nonetheless. 69% believed that their feelings of sexual 
attraction could be beneficial in therapy. Training implications are 
also raised by the study: Only 9% of respondents felt they had 
received adequate preparation in their graduate programs to deal 
with sexual attractions, and those who had received some graduate 
training were more likely to have sought consultation. 

In light of these findings, we recommend that counselor education 
programs place more emphasis on the issue of sexual attraction. 
Prospective counselors need to be reassured that their feelings are 
a common manifestation of countertraiisference. that these feelings 
are natural, and that with awareness and preparedness they can 
still counsel effectively with clients to whom they feel attracted. The 
importance of consultation should also be emphasized, in both prc- 
scr\ace and in-senMce education, to help prevent sexual attraction 
from crossing the boundary into an inappropriate dual relationship. 
Training programs have a responsibility to help students identify 
and openly discuss their concerns about sexual feelings and sexual 
dilemmas pertaining to counseling practice. Ignoring the subject in 
training programs denies the importance of the topic and interferes 
with the potential effectiveness of trainees 

Recently. Kodolfa. Kit/row. Vohra. and Wilson (1990) described 
their training experiences that focus on the personal, professional, 
ethical, and legal issues involved in sexual attraction between ther- 
apists and clients. The main goal of their training program was to 
encourage interns to examine and express thoughts and feelings in 
a way that facilitates working through some of the complex issues 
involved. Training involved discussion of the differences between 
sexual attraction and sexual acting out. They acknowledged that 
most therapists will encounter sexual dilemmas during their ca- 
reers and suggested that programs include formal training in this 
area. 

Pope and Vasquez (1991) have summarized nicely the issue of 
sexual attraction. They stated that 'To ieel attraction to a client is 
not unethical: to acknowledge and address the attraction promptly, 
carefully, and adequately is an important ethical responoibility ' (p. 
107). In addition to improving training programs, they suggest that 
consulting with colleagues, obtaining supeiTision. and seeking our 
own therapy are helpful measures. 
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Consider, for a moment, how this subject applies to 
you. Have you had to struSfflf" ^vlth ^^e matter of sexual 
attraetions in eounselinf* relationships? 11 so. how did you 
deal with your feelings and the feelings ol your elients? 
What would you do il you found yourself attraeted to a 
client, or a client to you? What would you like to see 
included in training programs about issues of sexual 
attraction? 



SEXUAL HARASSMENT 



Scxiial harassment has been defined as "deliberate or repeated 
comments, gestures, or physical ^-ontacts of a sexual nature" 
(AACD, 1988). The Ethical Principles of the American Psychological 
Association use a similar definition and specily that these contacts 
"are unwanted bv the recipient or expressed in a relationship where- 
in power differential is a lactor" (APA. 1989). Hotcllin^ (1991) has 
noted that there arc problems with definitions ol sexual harass- 
ment; for instance, tenns such as repeated and unwanted allow lor 
excuses and loopholes. Hot ellinf* also noted that sexual harassment 
refers to a broad ranf*e of behaviors and there is controversy over 
exactly what behaviors lall within that ranf»c. 

Just how widespread is the practice of sexual harassment? Al- 
though there are problems in intcrprctiuf* prevalence studies, data 
indicate that 20% to 30"/() of college women arc victims ol sexual 
harassment and that women graduate students arc more at risk 
than undergraduate women (Hotellinj^. 1991). These general lind- 
inf*s stand in contrast to the specific lindinf*s of a recent sun'cy ol 
psveholofiy faeultv. Tabachnick. Keith-Spiegel, and Pope (1991) 
found that sexual harassment (as defined by APA) was the most 
rare of a variety of behaviors reported, acknowledged as even a rare 
occurrence by only 1"/,) of the respondents. It may wellbe that laculty 
in psycholof^N' and counselor education programs arc more sensitive 
to the behavior than arc laculty in some other academic" areas. 
However. Hotellinf* (1991) cited studies that sujiMi'«t a prevalence 
rate of sexual harassment of women psychology students lar ex- 
cecdinf* that reported by the respondents in the study by Tabachnik 

et al. ... 11 

Amonf* the three factors that create a potential lor harm in dual 
relationships (see chapter 1). the pow<-r differential is the key factor 
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i 1 sexual harassment. A power differential implies that the recipient 
does not have equal choice in the relationship. As Hotelling (1991) 
has so aptly stated, ^^controversies remain about what constitutes 
sexual harassment, althou^jh most a^ree that the power differential 
between harasscr and victim is central to the definition, its exis- 
tence, and lack of reportinf^" (p. 500). Howard (1991) reminded us 
that althouf^h there is debate about the appropriateness of consen- 
sual sexual relationships between faculty and adult students, there 
are those who suggest that such relationships are inherently non- 
consensual because they involve an inescapable power differential. 

It is clear that women experience sexual harassment much more 
Irequently than men. Yet. sexual harassment is thou^jht to be 
firossly underreported. In a recent article. Ri)Lier (1991) su^^jested 
that it is Render bias in policies and procedures that discourajies 
women from makinf* complaints rather than an absence of harass- 
ment or a lack of asscrtiveness on the part of victims. She pointed 
out that women perceive sexual harassment differently than men 
and that their orientation to dispute resolution also differs from 
that of men. Her su^estion that "policymakers and others need to 
learn to 'think like women' to define which behaviors constitute 
harassment and recof^nize that these behaviors are unacceptable ' 
(p. 503) is well worth considering*. 

In addition to f^ender-biased institutional policies and procedures, 
other ()bsta( les exist to reporting sexual harassment. Accordinf* to 
Hotellin^ ( 1991). fear of reprisal is the Ibremost barrier to reportinf*. 
Rifjer (1991) has sufiiiested. additionally, that some women may 
consider the behavior to be normative: that outcomes of f^rievanee 
procedures are unlikely to provide much satisfaction because ha- 
rassers are rarely or only mildly punished: and that reportinf* can 
adversely afl'c(*t a complainant s academic standinj* and have seri- 
ous emotional consequences. 

We can learn a f^real deal about these emotional consequeiK es 
of sexual harassment Ironi a f^raduate student who has written 
about her experien( cs with Prolessor X. a charismatic professor of 
counseling* (Anonymous. 1991). Althouf*h Prolessor X sinf*led out 
this student Ibr special attention, praise. enc()uraf*emcnt. and huf*s. 
she trustinf*ly lailed to consider that he was •'cominf* on to her" 
sexually until she learned that he had had affairs with other stu- 
dents. After much soul searchinM. she liled sexual harassment 
charMes with the university and the ethics coniniittecs of profes- 
sional associations. A leiif*thy process loUowed. filled with Irnst ra- 
tions and disappointments Ibr h(T. but in the end Prolessor X was 
Ibund in violation and disciplined. 
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This student successfully resisted the professor s attempted se- 
duction, and her complaints were successfully resolved. Nonethe- 
less, the experience was traumatic for her. and her experiencing 
parallels many aspects of therapist -patient sex syndrome. Her am- 
bivalence, confusion, ^uilt. an^er. isolation, and cognitive dysfunc- 
tion are all evident as she progresses through the experience: 

I snt for hours, staring off into space, unable to focus. I saw 
Professor X ns two images that refused to meld. . . his well- mean- 
Inji. kind, and caring persona as opposed with a lustful and men- 
acnnji one. I wondered if I had inadvertently given him some signal 
that I was approachable sexually, (p. 503) 

After she fully understood his intentions and had begun to avoid 
him. she experienced conflicting emotions: 

I felt an increasingly intense desire to return to the more eoni- 
fortable state Td been in before I'd learned about my prolessor s 
reputation. I also became aware of a longing Ibr a return to bis 
good graces. I wanted to feel good about us and to be welcomed 
baek inside his romlbrtable. reassuring aura." (personal eommu- 
niration. April 15. 1991) 

My anger grew as the wrek wore on. It emanated from deep within 
me— I lelt (H)nsumed by it. and 1 felt that 1 would not be able to 
stop myself Irom expressing it the next time 1 saw Professor X. 1 
avoided having any contact with him." (p. 505) 

1 lelt obsessed by the experlenc e— it drew attention away I'rom 
every area of my lile. To keep myself going. 1 read about sexual 
harassment and about research regarding sexual intimacy be- 
tween therapists and clients. . . These activities helped me to 
( ombat the worst aspect of this problem— the loneliness." (p. 506) 

This student's experiences speak elocjuently to the ellccts of sex- 
ual harassment on one recipient. Hotelling (1991) has summarized 
the effects more generally in terms of emotional, physical, and be- 
havioral outcomes. Ambivalent teelings toward the harasser are 
conmion. and some women will blame themselves and feel re- 
sponsible. Feelings of pov/erlessness can erode self-esteem and self - 
confidence both academically and personally. Anger, hurt, 
depression, and a generaliz(*d distrust of men may occ ur. F^bysical 
problems may be experienced along with decreased concentration 
and listlessness. 
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What can be done to prevent sexual harassment? Howard (1991) 
suggests that institutional grievance procedures need to Include 
both formal and informal channels. Beyond the formation of clear 
policies and procedures, eflbrts must be directed both toward im- 
proving the campus climate and expanding education and training. 
Riger (1991) summarized the need nicely when she stated tl at "Or- 
ganizational leaders should not assume that their job is completed 
when they have established a sexual harassment policy. Extensive 
eflbrts at prevention need to be mounted at the individual, situa- 
tional, and organizational level" (p. 503). Howard (1991) concurred, 
concluding that "a truly effective program for the prevention and 
remedy of sexual harassment will be tied to larger efforts to improve 
the climate and to achieve equity for women within the organization" 
(p. 510). 

For a fuller imderstanding of the issue, we recommend [Niger's 
article (1991) and the entire special leature on sexual harassment 
that appeared in the July/August 1991 (Vol. 69) Journal oj Coun- 
seling and Development. 



PREVENTION AND REMEDIATION 

Sexual dual relationships are one of the most hannful types of 
unethical behavior. Our literature helps us to understand how de- 
structive they can be Ibr clients, counselors, and the prolession as 
a whole. Since violations are common — and probably occur more 
frequently than we realize— we need to make cone erted ellorts to- 
ward awareness and prevention. Steps that vouk\ be taken include 
consimier education, support Ibr the victims, counselor education, 
and monitoring professional practice. 

Consumer Education 

As professionals, we are communicating well with each other 
about sexual dual relationships, as is evidenced by the large num- 
ber of artic les in our professional journals. However, it is probably 
more important that we communicate clearly to consumers that 
they have the right to scrx'ices that are free from sexual exploitation. 
Statements of client rights should include this information and be 
routinely distributed. An important step in prevention is to educate 
the public* so that they have clear expectations about the (H)unseling 
process and knowledge of the boundaries of the relationship. 
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In addition, Hotellin^j (1988) has noted that many clients do not 
know what avenues of redress are available to them when they have 
been victimized. She described the ethical, administrative, and le^al 
options that clients can use when they have had a sexual relation- 
ship with their counselor. This information needs to be routinely 
shared with consumers. A helpful step in this direction was prep- 
aration of a booklet entitled Professional Therapy Never Iiwludes 
S(^xby the California Department of Consimier Affairs, The booklet 
stresses that once sexual involvement bcj^ins, therapy for the client 
ends and the orifjinal concerns of the client are postponed and 
ncfilected. This booklet was specifically designed to help victims of 
sexual exploitation by therapists. It describes some warninji si^^ns 
of unprofessional behavior and presents the r\0\ts of clients. 

Support for the Victims 

C:ounselors may feel unprepared to help clients, studi^nts. or oth- 
ers who have had sexual relationships with their therapists. It is 
important to remember that clients who have been sexually ex- 
ploited tend to be exceptionally vulnerable to revitMimi/ation wlu^n 
counselors fail to recof^nize their clinical needs (Pope Ik Vascjuc/. 
1991). An abused client can be empowered by takinj^ action aj^ainst 
the offendin^i therapist. As llotcUin^ (1988) has aptly stated. The 
reality of what happened and its inappropriatcness and destruc- 
tivcncss is affirnu^d: the burden of responsibility can he shifted to 
its rightful owner" (p. 233). Despite the potential for healiuf^. it is 
extremely difficult for an abused client to pursue a complaint, lu 
addition to the emotional toll that the process takes, it requires 
perseverance and some sophistication about the (*thical complaint 
process and/or li^f^al system. 

Counselors who work with tlu^si* clients niH^d a hi^h iU%ivc of 
preparedness. Thvy may ni^cd to deal with thiMr own fei^liu^s of 
discoinlbrt at bciuf^ involved in a complaint aj^ainst a collcausuc. 
They need to know all tl;e possible avi^nucs of redress and the ad- 
vantaf^cs and disadvantaj^cs of t^at^h, so that these can be commu- 
niiated accurately to the client. And finally, tlicy need to keep in 
mind that the deiMsions — whetluT to pursue a (M)mplaint. what av 
cnue(s) to lake— rest with the ( licnt. 

Despite the increase in the number of complainis of sexual mis- 
conduct af^ainst therapists, women still report f^ri^at reluctance in 
filiuf^ complaints for disiMplinarv' action af^ainst their therapists or 
trainers (Gottlieb. 1990; Holellinfi. 1991: Rif^cr. 1991 ). Tlu^se women 
often have ambivalent fcelinf;:^ about themselves, but they also en- 
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rounler institutional barriers within the profession that eontribute 
to their feelings ol intimidation and deter them from following 
throujih with the eomplaint pro( ess. Gottlieb (1990) su^ested that 
there is a need for an or^^anizational stnieture within the profession 
that will reach out to these women and assist them in the complaint 
process. 



Allhoufih we will more fully discuss issues in counselor education 
in the next chapter, at this point we want to note some concerns 
specific to sexual dual relationships. We have the impression that, 
generally, counselor education prof^rams are not ^ivin^ much em- 
phasis lo the topic. Whether this is chie in part to erotophobia (a 
rehulance to discuss sex), as Vasquez (1988) has su^ested, or to 
an assumption that there no need to belabor the obvious, it cre- 
ates a serious omission in the counselor training* process, Vasque/ 
(1988) made the point that counselor education programs have a 
dual responsibility: to train prospective counselors and to protect 
the public* whom they will eventually ser\r. Her description of train- 
in^i strategies to prevent counselor-client sexual contact — which in- 
clude knowledf^e. self-awareness, program climate, and faculty 
t)ehavior — is an excellent source for counselor educators who want 
lo assess or strenf>then their programs. 

Bart ell and Rubin (1990) contended that education can play an 
important role in helpinf^ trainees first torecof*ni/e sexual attraction 
and then to tnke the necessary steps to avoid acting on this attrac- 
tion. They conclude that trainees need to be made aware of the 
prohibitions issued by the professional orf^anizations. They suj^jiest 
that the injunctions a.tiainst sexual relationships be eniphasized in 
irainiufi programs and that these statements be well publicized as 
a way to eliminate danf^erous liaisons. 

On the matter of providinj^ trainees with (education on this sub- 
ject we think this topic is ideally introduced in a he^nnini^ class 
in counselling, then dealt with in more deptli in an ethit^s course, 
and fi^rther addressed in seminar sessions attached to the student s 
fiekl work or inieniship experien(*cs. Students are bound to encoun- 
ter attractions as a part ol their lieldwork. They can be encouraged 
by fu^ldwork instructors to brin^ in for discussion such personal 
reactions. StudcMits can l(*arn to deal with their own countertrans- 
ference fei*linfj;s by openly discHissin^ them in the safety of a super- 
vision session. Sonu* students may need to (H)nsi(ier seekinjij therapy 
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for themselves as an option, in order to explore their c ountertrans- 
ferenees and sexual attraetion to elients. 

Before attemptinj^ to educate others* however, instruc tors must 
l^ain their own clarity. It seems to us that counselor educators and 
faculty who teach in related prof?ranis have a special oblif^ation to 
be role models for what constitutes ethical behavior. Counselor edu- 
cators who lack clarity will pass alonf^ their confusion to future 
fjenerations of helping professionals, and counselor educators who 
behave in ethically questionable ways imply that those behaviors 
are acceptable. A recent study by Tabachnick and colleafiucs (1991) 
sheds some li^ht on the beliefs and behaviors of psycholof^ists who 
work in academic settinjis. Anionfi their lindinf^s: 

• On the question of datinfj a student, 80'M) reported the hcHvf 
that this behavior was never or only rarely ethical, whereas 
95"/() reported that they had en^afied in this behavior never 
or only rarely. 

• On thequestionofbeconiinfi sexually involved with a student, 
91% reported the belief ihM this behavior was never or only 
rarely ethical, whereas 99"/l) reported that they had eufiafied 
in this behavior never or only rarely. 

• On the question of beinf* sexually attracted to a student, 2?^^^ 
reported the belieflhiM this behavior was never or only rarely 
ethical, whereas 71% reported that they had enfia^ed in this 
bWiam'or never or only rarely. 

• On the question of becominf* sexually involved with a student 
only after he or she has completed your course and the ^rade 
has been filed. 47% reported the heliej ih'M this behavior was 
never or only rarely ethical, whereas 96% reported that they 
had enfiafjed in this /x^/iauior never or only rarely. 

This study sur\wd altitudes and behaviors rcf^ardinf* a wide 
variety of issues. The authors found it intrif^uinf* that half of the 
items considered controversial" (yieldinf* diverse judfiments) con- 
cerned sexual thouf^hts or behaviors. Another interestinf^ findinfi 
was that respondents reported disclosing sexual attraction to a stu- 
dent less frequently than they reported actually becominji sexually 
involved with a student. Tabachnick et al. also discussed "little 
boundary blurrinf^s" that can compromise objectivity. They a(*know- 
led^ed that numerous social and other types of activities exist for 
both students and faculty on and oil campus, so that l30undar\' 
blurrinfi seems practically built into the academic system" (p. 514). 
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These findin^is su|L{j[icst that the sexuali/ation of relationships be- 
tween faculty and students remains a problematic issue. 

Monitoring Professional Practice 

Without question, professionals have been reluctant to report 
their eolleaf^ues who en^afje in sexual relationships with clients, 
students, or supervisees. Tabcichnick et al. (1991) found that 79% 
of respondents in their study of psychology faculty had ifinored 
unethical behavior by colleaf^ues. There may be several sources for 
this reluctance (U^venson. 1986). In larf^e measure, our sense of 
professional identity depends on stroufi interpersonal bonds. We 
may fear bein>^ ostracized by collcaf^ues for speakinji out ajialnst 
"one of our own." The possibility of a defamation suit if char^jes 
prove imfounded could contribute to our hesitancy to take action. 
Many of us are reluctant to stand in judgment of others, particularly 
when we recofini/e our own fallibilities and when the situation is 
not blatantly unethical. 



Consider what you niifiht do in the foUowin^^ situation: 

Yon brconir aware that a student intt^ni in a counsel- 
ing t enter has dated several ol liis elinits. You and the 
student intern are iti the same pronrani and are ser\'- 
inn as interns in the same center. Assume that you 
approach your e()ilea|*ue and iiilonn him that you have 
heard IVom one of his lormer t lients that they were 
involved in a sexual relationship. He tells you that he 
has no problem with this because both he and his 
( lient are consenting adults, and that l)ecause he is 
not a licensed prolessinnal he is not bound by a set of 
ethical codes. In essence, he iiilbrms you that you are 
Interlerini* in his personal business. Where would you 
^o Irom here? 



It is dillicidt lor professionals to take action ajiainst colleagues. 
However, despite our relu(ian(H\ we ( U^irly have an ethi( al respon- 
sibility to take action when we have reason lo believe that a col- 
leaj^ue has or is enj^aMinM in sex with (iients. In fact, to fail to do 
so is in itself an ethi(^d violation. It may lielp to keep in mind that 
it is not our role to investif^ate, judf^e. or punish. These resj)onsi- 
bilities belon}* to ethics conniiittecs, licensinfi boards, and the 
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courts. It may also help to remember the effects that our actions 
can have on the clients who turn to us for help. The graduate stu- 
dent whose experiences we quoted earlier writes moxin^ly about 
how she felt after she filed her complaints: 

Each ixmv I coniniuiiic^atcd with. . . a counseling official about 
iny cthi(^s roniplaiuts, 1 Irlt the wtM^ht of the harassment lift a 
little more. My eoncerns were taken seriously and addressed ef- 
ficiently, and I was always treated with kindness and respeet. In 
addiUou to easing my pain, iny interactions with these counseling 
professional!; allowed me to restore my faith in and respect for 
the profession. (Anonymous. 1991, p. 506) 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Most helpinji professionals af^ree that sexual relationships with 
clients are one of the most serious types of all ethical violations. 
Virtually all professional codes of ethics prohibit sexual intimacies 
with clients. The eflects of a sexual relationship can be profound 
for the client and the consequences can be severe for the counselor. 

Although ajireement is nearly imiversal that sexual relationships 
with current clients ctiV unethical, there is no consensus of opinion 
about some other issues related to sexual relationships. P^or in- 
stance, there is disagreement as to whether sexual relationships 
with former clients are ever acceptable. Standards for some profes- 
sionals have created a 2-year time period between the termination 
of the professional relationship and the beginning of a sexual one, 
whereas others have insisted that the professional relationship con- 
tinues in perpetuity. 

Sexual attraction to clients is not unethical, but acting on that 
attraction can create problems. It seems that this topic has not been 
fully addressed in counselor education programs and is deserxMng 
of more attention. 

Of course, not all Ibrms of unethical behavior are as blatant as 
sexual misconduct. And. as we suggested in chapter 1 . not all dual 
relationships are harmful or exploitative. A wide range of issues 
present themselves in counselor preparation and in counseling 
practice in diverse Sf^tings. In part 11 of this book, we will focus on 
dual relationship issues in counselor preparation. 
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CHAPTERS 
COUNSELOR EDUCATION 

Numerous dual relationship issues present themselves in coun- 
selor education. Some of them involve subtle and fairly controversial 
questions about where boundaries should be drawn when coun- 
selor educators play multiple roles and have multiple responsibili- 
ties with their students. In this chapter we explore dual relationship 
issues that commonly arise in counselor education programs and 
present the thoughts of three guest contributors: Holly Stadler and 
Arthur Lloyd offer contrasting views on counseling relationships 
between educators and students. Susan L. Naas presents a student 
perspective on the issues. 

The focus questions that guide us through our discussion include 
the Ibllowing: 

• What guidance is offered by our codes of ethics? Do ethical 
standards conflict with each other? Are there also conflicts 
between ethical standards and preparation standards? 

• How ethical or unethical is it for an educator to counsel a 
student? 

• How can counselor educators avoid conflicts between their 
roles as educator and therapeutic agent in the classes they 
teach? 

• How can counselor educators who also have private practices 
keep these roles separate? What are potential areas of 
conflict? 

• Can some forms of dual relationships between professors and 
students be beneficial? 

• How do students view the dual relationship issue? Do stu- 
dents and professors tenr) to agree or disagree? 

ERIC T) 7 
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• What are graduate programs doing to create policies or guide- 
lines regarding dual relationships? 

• What is the responsibility of counselor educators in teaching 
students about dual relationships? How can the issues best 
be raised and explored, and how can students be prepared 
to deal with dual relationship dilemmas? 



Section H (Preparation Standards) of the AACD Ethical Standards 
(1988) contains three standards that relate to the issue of dual 
relationships between professors and students. Standards H,12 
and H.I3 speak to the student's right to have personal growth ex- 
periences kept separate from graded experiences: 

• Members must ensure thai Ibrnis of learning Ibcusiiig on sell- 
underslandlng or growth are voluntary, or If required as part 
of the edueational program, are made knoUTi to prospective 
students prior to entering the program. When the educational 
program otl<Ts a growth experience witii an emphasis on sell- 
disclosure or other relatively intimate or personal Involvement, 
the member must have no administrative, supervisory, or eval- 
uating authority regarding the participant. 

• The member will at all times provide students with (iear and 
equally acceptable alternatives lor sell -understanding or 
growth experiences. The member will assure students that they 
have a right to accept these alternatives without prejudice or 
penalty. 

Standard H.5 addresses the counselor educator s responsibility 
to maintain professional standards and screen out inappropriate 
candidates for counseling degrees: 

• Members, through continual student evaluation and appraisal, 
must be aware ol the personal limitations ol the learner that 
might impede future performance. The instructor must not only 
assist the learner in securing remedial assistance but also 
screen from the program those indi\1duals who are unable to 
provide competent services. 

Although we agree that student rights need to be protected and 
that faculty have a responsibility to the profession to graduate only 
those students who can provide competent counseling services, we 
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also think these standards viin actually compete with each other. 
Sometimes it is through a non^raded experiential component ol' a 
course that we become aware of personal problems or limitations 
of ^jraduate students that are impeding their perlbrmance. It might 
be a dyadic practice session between two students, in which one is 
serving as the counselor and the other as the counseled or it may 
occur in an experiential portion of a group counseling class. If we 
raise our concerns with these students in a way that leads to a 
negative evaluation or administrative action, we violate our ethical 
standard to keep such experiences nonevaluative. If wc fail to raise 
the concerns, we may violate our responsibility to monitor the pro- 
fession. This leaves counselor educators in a quandary. 

Lloyd (1990) framed the issue as centering around the potential 
misuse of trust. He noted that counselor educators commit an eth- 
ical violation when they obtain information about a student from a 
counseling session, and then use that information to give a lower 
evaluation or deny admission or continuation in a program. Me took 
issue with the AACD Elhical Standards (1988), which seem to pro- 
hibit counselor educators from even placing themselves in situa- 
tions where there is an increased opportunity for misuse of trust. 
He stated that *This gray area (where the increased opportunity Ibr 
the misuse of trust exists) may encompass much of the counselor 
education field, Teaching, supervision, and other faculty-directed 
student experiences all tend to be a combination of learning about 
oneself and at the same time being evaluated as a potential coun- 
selor" (pp. 85-86). 

Like Lloyd, we also take exception to the wording of the AACD 
Ethical Standards [\988]. We have trouble with the clause that self- 
understanding and growth experiences arc voluntary. Sometimes 
such experien( es are required, and in these cases we hope that a 
rationale is presented for them and that every attempt is made to 
enlist the voluntary participation of students. We do agree that 
personal growth aspects of a program should be made known to 
prospective students prior to their entrance into a program. In this 
way, if they do not like the total package, they are free to select 
another program, 

We also have some difficulty with the last part of the standard 
(H, 12) that states that "the member must have no administrative, 
supervisory, or evaluat ing authority regarding the participant." Cer- 
tainly, counselor educators wear more than one hat, and we have 
the challenge of knowing which hat wc arc wearing, We admit that 
there are serious potential problems in combining therapeutic roles 
with administrative or evaluative roles. Yet in most counselor edu- 
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cation profirams, it seems to us that there will be situations in which 
counselor educ ators arc fuUillin^i dual or even multiple roles. 

If we do not at least attempt to help students become aware of 
personal factors that could impede their functioning as counselors, 
we are neither doing them a service nor helping their future clients. 
As personal problems or limitations of students become evident, do 
we not have an ethical duty to encourage and even challenge them 
to face and deal with these issues, lest these issues impede the 
students' performance as helpers? If students who have unresolved 
personal issues or who hold rigid and dogmatic attitudes, values, 
or prejudices are allowed to graduate from our programs, can we 
say that we have kept the welfare of the consumer in mind? We 
think that programs should provide, as part of the curriculum, 
opportunities for students to examine their personal lives, with spe- 
cial emphasis on their needs, motivations, and life experiences that 
may impact their abilities to function effectively as practitioners. 
This point of view is supported by Council for Accreditation of Coun- 
seling and Related Educational Programs (CACREP) accreditation 
standards (1988) specifying that ''Students have the opportunity to 
participate in workshops, seminars, or similar professional growth 
activities that enhance program requirements and facilitate stu- 
dents' personal and professional development." 

CACREP standards also require students to complete a super- 
vised practicum and internship in which students are expected 
to gain supervised experiences in individual and group counseling 
with clients. The practicum and internship require weekly individ- 
ual and group supervision. The supervision sessions provide excel- 
lent opportunities for students to focus on their personal dynamics, 
including their strengths and weaknesses that are an integral part 
of their work with clients. It is hoped that these sessions encourage 
students to become aware of their role in the therapeutic relation- 
ship, especially of such factors as how their needs and potential 
countertransferences inlluence their counseling. Although these 
sessions should not be "therapy sessions/' they can provide a bal- 
anced focus on both the client s dynamics and the student coun- 
selor's dynamics. 

To summarize, we consider it essential that safeguards be built 
in to minimize the potential dangers that can result from certain 
types of dual relationships. As (H)unselor educators, most of us 
challenge students to think about their personal lives and their 
values, and we also invite them to identify and explore a range of 
feelings. We perform multiple functions, and sometimes it is almost 
impossible to keep various roles neatly separated. Students have a 
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rifihl lo know when there are potential problems. Furthermore, we 
think we ought to tell our students what we are doing to ensure 
that we are keeping their best interest and welfare in mind. We 
should talk about the procedures and practices we use to minimize 
the potential negative consequences of any dual relationships. 

SHOULD A COUNSELOR EDUCATOR 
EVER COUNSEL A STUDENT? 

This is one of the most controversial questions pertaining to dual 
role relationships of coimselor educators. Some writers have very 
clear and definite positions on this matter. For instance, Stadler 
(1986) suggested that there are many negative repercussions from 
the practice of educators ser\Mng as counselors for their students. 
These repercussions include the following: 

• Elfects oj\ the studenl. Students' autonomy may be compro- 
mised if they fear that an academic evaluation will be influ- 
enced by information divulged during counseling. Further, 
students who seek counseling from a faculty member are 
likely to assimie that dual relationships are ethical and may 
go on to engage in those types of relationships when they 
enter the profession. 

• Elfects oj\ other students. Assuming that students are aware 
that dual relationships in most cases violate ethical stan- 
dards, they may lose respect lor the counselor educator in- 
volved as well as the graduate program and a profession that 
appears to support unethical behavior. Further, resentment 
may build up with those who have not been singled out for 
what may appear to be a privileged relationship with a faculty 
person. 

• Effects on other faculty members, F^ellow counselor educators 
can be placed i. n difficult position of having to either con- 
front their coUeag le or condone this behavior. 

• EJfects on the counseling profession. Ethical violations are 
especially detrimental when violators are those responsible 
for the education of beginning prolessionals. 

• Effects on the counsellor educator. The faculty person who 
violates an ethical standard by engaging in dual relationships 
is also adversely effec ted. Dual relationships may lead to con- 
ni( ls of interest that would otherwise not occur. 
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Although Stadler*s position is clear, counselor educators in gen- 
eral seem to be di\ided over the issue of whether it is ever acceptable 
to counsel their students, Roberts, Murrell, Thomas, and Claxton 
(1982) found that 34% of counselor educators surveyed believed it 
was ethical for faculty members to have ongoing counseling rela- 
tionships with students currently in their classes, and 56% believed 
it was ethical to have ongoing counseling relationships with stu- 
dents in their department who were not currently in their classes. 

More recently. Borys (1988), in her dissertation study, obtained 
these findings: 

• On the question of providing therapy to a current student or 
supervisee. 75% of the respondents to the ethics question- 
naire reported the belief that this practice was either "never 
ethical * or "ethical under rare conditions/' and 97% of re- 
spondents to the practice-form questionnaire reported that 
they engaged in this practice not at aW or with only a few 
clients. 

• On the question of allowing a client to enroll in one's class 
for a grade, 67% of respondc^nis uv the ethics questionnaire 
reported the beliefthat this practice was either ' never ethical" 
or "ethical under rare conditions," and 97*M) of the practice- 
form respondents reported that they engaged in this practice 
not at all or with only a few clients. 

When one of the coauthors (Corey) discussed this issue at faculty 
meetings at his institution, it became clear that fac ulty had diverse 
perspectives on this complex issue. He asked each faculty member 
to write a position statement regarding his or her stance. One of 
these is as follows: 

J^rofessors should not solicit ciients in ihv'w classes. II' students 
come to me and want nie to see them. 1 tell them about the ethical 
guidelines regarding dual relationships and explain the possible 
damage to them as a client. 1 reler them to counselors 1 know or 
the university counseling center. 

However, to say that no professor shall see any student in the 
department might not work. P'or example, a client was referred 
to me by a psychologist from a local hospital who got my name 
from a mutual (^olleague because 1 am experienced in a certain 
area. It just so happened that this (^lient is also a student in our 
department who has never been in my classes. I told her 1 wouldn't 
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see her if she planned to take one of my classes. She chose to be 
my client instead. I do not see this as unethical. 

Whether a student should see a professor once theyVe jfradiiated 
to me is a clinical issue. It would be difficult to chcin^c relation- 
ships, but perhaps not impossible, depending on transference 
issues and suidenl personality structure. 

1 personally don't think it is a ^ood idea even to see the students* 
family as clients. 1 say Ihin^^s as a teacher that I would not say 
as a therapist. 

Another faculty member took the position that it is important to 
maintain clear-cut boundaries: 

1 feel it is very important to maintain very clear-cut boimdaries 
between instructor and student, therapist and client, I would be 
strongly opposed to crossin^f these boimdaries. both ethically and 
therapeutically. The a^^endas would be dilTerent and confusing 
and would prompt numerous imanswered transference issues. 
However. 1 feel it is unrealistic to make a blanket statement that 
an inslnictor could not treat any students within the department, 
as this is beyond my control as it is for other instructors. . . . 

Further. I encourage treatment lor any students who require ther- 
apy and feel if they have confidence and comfort with their in- 
structor, initialing or entering* a therapeutic relationship would 
be appropriate, once terminaiion from any of that instructors 
courses has taken place. . . . 

Obviously, there are numerous questions within the issue of 
counseling relationships between edu( ators and students: whether 
a professor should ever counsel a current student, or counsel a 
student in the profirani or university who does not have a class with 
the professor, or counsel a former student. One variation that we 
have not yet explored is the situation in which a client later becomes 
a student. What if a student is first a client with a professor and 
then, at some later time, wants to take a class with this professor? 
This is a situation that may arise with some frequem y in ( ertain 
fields, such as substance abuse counselinj^ in which many coun- 
selors are themselves recoverinji individuals. They receive counsel- 
iufi in the process of achieving sobriety and then ^^o on to become 
coimselors to others who are recoverinji. If their counselors are also 
inv^olvx'd in cotinselor education programs, there is a fiood ( hance 
that their paths will ( ross in the educational settinfi. Generally, in 
such cases we think that the best course for a student to follow is 
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to take another professor for a class when possible. However, this 
alternative is not always feasible. This example shows that the mat- 
ter is not always clear-cut. 

Now that we have touched on a number of issues surroundinfi 
the question of whether counselor educators should counsel their 
students, we turn now to our first guest contributor. 



Counseling Relationships Between 
Students and Educators 

Holly A. Stadler 

Codes of ethics can be useful action guides for the professional. 
However, they are not without myriad limitations (Mabe & RoUin. 
1986). Although they offer guidance or proscribe certain activi- 
Ues. professionals may require further explanaUon and justifica- 
tion when trying to decide upon an ethically sensitive course of 
action. I have been asked to take a position and to uphold that 
position through ethical argument reflecting upon the dual rela- 
tionship action guide as it relates to counselor educators coun- 
seling their students. Since I have undertaken this task elsewhere 
(Stadler. 1986), I will use this opportunity to draw on those earlier 
ideas and to expand the rationale for my contention that . . the 
dual relaUonship standard of ethical conduct can and should be 
used to set the boundaries of educational and supervisory rela- 
tionships between students and counselor educators . . 
(p. 136). 

I will begin my considerations by noting that some authors have 
established that educators think it is important to examine this 
type of dual relationship in counselor education. Then I will at- 
tempt to formulate an ethical justificaUon for the prohibition of 
nonemergency, ongoing counseling relationships between educa- 
tors and student'i. This justification ultimately hinges on defining 
the duties of counselors as opposed to those of counselor educa- 
tors and the negative consequences of conflicts between those 
duties. 

Educational Concerns. Engels. Wilborn. and Schneider 
(1990) have discussed the need for clarity about the types of rela- 
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tionships that are ethically appropriate between counselor educa- 
tor and student Such clarity is essential because '\ . . counselor 
educators, unlike many other educators, are more often forced to 
confront the issue of how far to extend the boundaries of educa- 
tional relationships to teach students the affective and cognitive 
components of counseling*' (Stadler, 1986, p. 135). Although 
some counselor educators believe that educators may counsel 
students not currently in their classes (Roberts et al., 1982), oth- 
ers have noted problems with this practice. Patrick (1989) has 
identified the conflicts between the client welfare and client au- 
tonomy concerns of counselors and the screening and monitoring 
responsibilities of educators. Wise, Lowery, and Silverglade 
(1989), Keith- Spiegel and Koocher (1985), and Newman (1981) 
encourage referral of students or supervisees who might benefit 
from personal counseling. 

Ethical Justification* The concerns of these authors can be 
framed within an ethical context because they appeal to consid- 
erations about what we ought to do or should do in human rela- 
tionships. The considerations from an ethical standpoint become: 
What types of relationships ought counselor educators to have 
with students, and under what conditions should these relation- 
ships occur? With regard to the issues at hand, we can then ask: 
Are counseling relationships the t3rpe of relationships educators 
ought to have with students, and are there conditions that might 
confine such relationships? It might be tempting, after having 
framed this as an ethical dilemma, to dispatch further discussion 
with a simple statement of how something should be (e.g., that 
with certain exceptions, counselor educators should refrain from 
counseling students in their training programs). This is usually 
what codes of ethics are able to address. However, if we truly are 
to engage in moral reflection we must look beyond unidimensional 
responses and instead try to offer an argument that explains why 
this simple statement is a morally praiseworthy one that might be 
adopted as a standard policy in counselor education programs. 

Duties of Counselors and Counselor Educators* Pelleg- 
rino has written extensively about professionalism in the health 
care arena (1983, 1984a, 1984b, 1985), and his ideas have rele- 
vance to counseling and to the position I am advocating here. He 
contends that professionals have special duties to their clients 
above and beyond duties they might have to others. These special 
duties are derived from the unique attributes of the interpersonal 
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relationship between practitioners, counselors in our case, and 
those seeking their help. Because clients most often seek out 
counselors when they are in psychological need, clients find them- 
selves, in a time of great vulnerability, dependent upon and trust- 
ing in the competence and integrity of a counselor before whom 
they must lay bare the most private and personal aspects of their 
lives if they are to be helped. They seek a **promise of help" while 
faced with their vulnerability. Pellegrino says that the special 
moral quality of the professional relationship is in the profes- 
sionaPs declaration of willingness to help. If one chooses to pro- 
fess a willingness to help and engages in relationships with clients 
in such circumstances, then one incurs certain obligations to any 
client, including those who might also be students. Among these 
are the obligations to make and keep the promise of help, to be 
trustworthy, and to act in the client's best interests. The last of 
these obligations is most relevant to my argument. If we look at 
our issue of students as clients of counselor educators, we note 
that student clients, like other clients, trust that their welfare is 
the highest priority in the counseling relationship. In the language 
of ethics: Except when their behavior is dangerous to others, cli- 
ents trust that counselors will act in their welfare interests. Carl 
Rogers, among others, was of the belief that clients must trust 
that this is the case in order to derive benefit from counseling. 
Counselors work diligently to foster the conditions that lead to 
this trust. To encourage clients to disclose those personal and 
private aspects of their lives that house their pain, counselors 
place client welfare above other considerations. In our case, then, 
educator counselors like other counselors place student clients' 
welfare interests above other interests. However, there are other 
interests that educators confront that may conflict with student 
client interests. Later I will discuss what some of these other 
interests might be and the duties that attend those interests. To 
summarize my argument to this point: The special ^relationship 
between counselor and client, including educator counselors and 
student clients, undergirds the duty to act in the client's best 
interests that takes precedence over other duties and interests. 

Let's turn to a discussion of the role of the counselor educator 
and the duties derived from that role: Educators in general have 
the responsibility to ''inform and enlighten, to systematically cul- 
tivate the learning capacity within students" (Stadler, 1986). The 
National Education Association (1975) develops the notion of ob 
ligations to students by noting, "The educator therefore works to 
stimulate the spirit of inquiry, the acquisition of knowledge and 
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understanding, and the formulation of worthy goals** (p. 1). In 
counselor education we meet these obligations through instruc- 
tional and supervisory activities that further personal awareness, 
knowledge, and skills as the students develop their capacities to 
undertake various counselor roles and functions. Inherent in this 
obligation to students are activities such as monitoring and eval- 
uating progress. In counselor education we are not only interested 
in students* cognitive abilities but also in their interpersonal 
skills. Most frequently we observe these abilities and skills in 
classroom and supervisory settings. Having made judgments 
about cognitive abilities and interpersonal skills, student remedi- 
ation and termination may be obligatory components of the edu- 
cator*s duty. 

In addition to student-related duties, educators in the profes- 
sions have duties to the public and to their respective professions. 
The growing emphases on program accreditation and counselor 
credentialing are expressions of these duties in the counseling 
profession. So educators in the professions protect the public 
from the harm that might occur at the hands of unsafe practition- 
ers. In counselor education ve meet these obligations by thought- 
ful reflection upon the needs of a pluralistic society and the careful 
preparation and delivery of high-quality educational programs that 
address some of these societal needs. 

We also screen out unfit applicants for admission, evaluate stu- 
dent progress and terminate students who might be harmful to 
clients, adhere to high standards for preparation of counselors, 
and support program accreditation and counselor credentialing* 
These measures also protect the reputation of the profession so 
that clients and potential clients may be encouraged to hold coun- 
selors in high regard and feel confident in seeking out their 
services. 

Cot^icting Duties. The preceding analysis leads to the con- 
clusion that counselors and counselor educators have different 
duties. The duty of the counselor to act in the clients best inter- 
ests is what I think most educators are drawn to when they offer 
or agree to requests to counsel students. I believe they downplay 
their role as educator in these situations when they think they 
can be of assistance to students in need. As educators they know 
that student welfare is important, but surely the preparation of 
competent counselors who can safely and skillfully serve the pub- 
lic and represent the profession well is at least of equal import- 
ance. Examining two scenarios of possible negative outcomes of 
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educator/student counseling relationships highlights the inherent 
ethical inadvisability of pursuing options that involve conflicting 
obligations. 

Consider the counselor educator who, while counseling with a 
student in a counselor education program, becomes aware of in- 
formation that would negatively affect the students progress, 
such as cheating on an exam, inappropriate sexual behavior with 
a client, or psychopathological manipulation. Clearly, this situa- 
tion raises the issue of client interests in regard to confidentiality 
as well as in successfully completing his or her program of study 
and in receiving counseling from a counselor whose duties as an 
educator do not conflict with these interests. The primacy of these 
client interests may be called into question in a situation in which 
concern for public welfare is high. 

In a second example, consider the student client who knows 
that the educator counselor may control or have input into his or 
her access to certain educational benefits such as graduation or 
letters of reference. Not being certain what might influence the 
educator counselor's decisions regarding these benefits, the wise 
and prudent student client will be circumspect in personal dis- 
closures and would withhold certain information while a client of 
the educator. This kind of compromised relationship is not only 
therapeutically nonbeneflcial but can also be harmful to the stu- 
dent client who could be receiving uncompromised services else- 
where. The short- and long-term effects of engaging in counseling 
relationships in which the full beneflts cannot be obtained can 
have devastating effects on the psychological well-being of clients. 
One could argue that students are autonomous agents and ought 
to be free to decide about the relationships in which they engage. 
There is merit to this point, but this freedom does not require 
educator counselors to accede to student requests to involve 
themselves in counseling relationships of reduced benefit or po- 
tential harm. 

With these issues in mind, the morally praiseworthy course of 
action for counselor educators who are aware of student counsel- 
ing needs is to develop a list of well-regarded local counseling 
professionals to whom students can be referred for assistance. In 
this way students can receive the help they need from a counselor 
who is not concerned with also fulfilling duties as an educator. 
The potential negative outcomes for both student and educator 
are averted. 
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Gerald Corey's Commentary 

Allhoiigh I Ihink lhal Holly Sladler makes some excellenl poinls, I 
have trouble with what I consider to he some rather extreme prohi- 
bitions of any mixture of counseling and teaching roles and pro- 
cesses. First of all I am generally in agreemem with her stance that 
ongoing counseling relationships between educators and students 
are inappropriate and unethical I am certainly not advocating that 
counselor educators get themselves into a position in which they 
accept current students as clients in their private practice of coun- 
seling. Doing so opens the door to many potential abuses. For in- 
stance, students can be exploited by professors for financial motives. 
Counselor educators could (though unethically) recruit clients from 
their classrooms. As a counselor educator, the professional often 
must make difjicuU decisions such as screening students for a grad- 
untc program or failing students who are not learning the material 
in a course. These decisions may not always be in the best interest 
of a given student. If this same professional is also the student^s 
personal counselor, then real conflicts arise at times. 

In my view, however, all dual relationships are not necessarily 
harmful Most of us who are counselor educators teach courses that 
challenge our students to examine critically their values, attitudes, 
and life experiences. For example, in a multicultural course, students 
are likely to confront their own prejudices and cultural encapsulation. 
Learning about their own racist cr sexist attitude, may be ajarring 
experience. A good multicultural counseling course can afject stw 
dents emotionally as well as intellectually. Indeed, if they are open 
to questioning and open to learning about other world views, they 
might undergo therapy-like experiences. Thus, a counselor educator 
might well be helping students to challenge their beliefs, to identify 
and express their feelings in classroom discussions, and to change 
some of their dysfunctional behavior pertaining to dealing with peo- 
ple who are culturally different. Depending on the course we teacK 
we sometimes carry out therapeutic functions. 

Elsewhere. Stadler(1986) said that counselor educators awesome- 
limes forced to confront the issue of how far to extend the boundaries 
of educational relationships to teach students the affective and cog- 
nitive components of counseling. I agree with Stadler that there are 
difficulties in establishing clear boundaries between personal leanv 
ing and academic learning. Perhaps the crux of the ethical ciilemma 
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of many dual relalionships. especially in the area of counseling re- 
lationships between students and educators, is in the potential for 
harm to students and clients. Kitchener and Harding (1990) admitted 
that there is a potential to misuse and abuse the power counselor 
educators have when they also function as a student^s personal 
counselor on an ongoing basis. But Kitchener and Harding also spoke 
about the possible benefits that might offset the potential risks, Stu 
dents can benefit from a counseling relationship with one of their 
former counselor educators. Once a course is over, and there is no 
likelihood of having another course with a professor, is the student 
free to request a therapy relationship with the former professor? 
Students may well argue that they have the right to select a counselor 
that they know and trust. The prior relationship as a student and 
teacher may he the foundation for another professional relationship 
at a later time. 

Barbara Herlihy's Commentary 

My thoughts sometimes converge with, and sometimes diverge 
from, those of Holly Stadler as well as Gerald Corey. I agree with 
Stadlers stance that prohibition of nonemergency, ongoing counsel- 
ing relationships between educators and students is ethically justi- 
fied. She does a superb job of explicating the point that counselor 
educators who counsel students have conjlicting duties. 

I am reluctant to share Stadler's contention that the AACD ethical 
standard on dual relationships can and should he used to set tfie 
boundaries for the prohibition. I have trouble with its wording and 
hope it will be revised. I think, rather, that the prohibition can he 
justified on other grounds. First, it is Justified on moral and ethical 
grounds, as Stadler has argued so persuasively. Second, it seems 
to me that tlie potential for hann is great since all three factors are 
clearly present: the differences in expectations that are held about 
a counseling relationship versus a student /professor relationship, 
the divergence of responsibilities (or conjlicnng duties) betiveen ttie 
professorand the counselor roles, and the power differential between 
professor and student. Finally, the prohibition is justifiable on prac- 
tical grounds. This is one type of dual relationship that ran be 
avoided. Most universities that house counselor education programs 
have a university counseling center to which students can be referred 
for free or loiv-cost services. Perhaps I am fortunate in that I can 
refer with complete confidence to my wiiversity's counseling center. 
But even if that were not the case, there are other competent profes- 
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sionals in the community. Even in a rural isolated conmunity it 
seems that there should be at least some referral sources available. 

I agree with Corey's point about counseling relationships with for- 
mer students. As a counselor educator who also has a private prac- 
tice. I do not see this practice as problematic. Although it could be 
land has been) argued that a counseling relationship never ends, 
the relationship between a student and professor does end when 
the student graduates. I think former students are free to seek coun- 
seling from any professional they know and trust, including fonner 
professors in their roles as private practitioners. 

Although Corey makes a good point about nmlticultwal and other 
such courses having a therapeutic impact. I think we can distinguish 
between the issues involved in the multiple functions performed by 
counselor educators in their instructional role and those issues in- 
herent in playing the separate (and separable) roles of educator and 
counselor to the same student. A good multicultural course, or a 
welHaught experiential course, might well challenge students' be- 
liefs and attitudes and have a therapeutic effect. In these cases, we 
are simply fulfilling our obligation as instructors to further student 
personal awareness, knowledge, and skills. Yhe role blending that 
occurs within our instructional capacity is probably inevitaL-ie. How- 
even an educator can avoid entering into an ongoing counseling re- 
lationship with a current student, and indeed ought to avoid doing 
so in all but emergency conditions. 

Arthur Lloyd takes a view that contrasts from Stadler s on tlio 
issue of dual relationships between eounselor educators and stu- 
dents. We turn now to his eontribution. 

Dual Relationship Problems 
in Counselor Education 

Arthur P. Lloyd 

During an unpleasant interval in U.S. history, individuals who 
held views similar to socialism were censured, black-listed, and 
labeled as communists. These individuals were denied work, slan- 
dered, and avoided simply because they held views that were un- 
popular at the time. The nation was "communist phobic/' and 
this fear resulted in the misuse of power and the loss of due pro- 
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cess rights for honest citizens. Many of these once-unpopular 
views, however, are now generally accepted. 

The term dual relationship has become an emotionally charged 
concept in the counseling field. That which began as a reasonable 
caution for the helping professions — to avoid dual relationships 
that might impair objectivity — has now escalated to a central eth- 
ical problem to the extent that a ''dual relationship phobia** seems 
to have developed in counselor education. The point that has been 
forgotten is ''that dual relationships are not inherently unethical** 
(Haas Ik Malouf, 1989). 

Trust and Responsibility. Trust is an essential part of the 
counseling process. Counselors agree that the misuse of trust 
violates the relationship and is unprofessional. Part of the trust 
relationship is the belief in the confidential nature of counseling 
and the belief that the counselor*s first (highest) loyalty is to keep 
the client*s conversations private. For most counselors, however, 
numerous other loyalties also exist. Laws, ethical standards, 
agency policies, and other mitigating circumstances all have some 
influence on the counselor*s ability to honor the client*s trust. 

Few counselors are able to act independently in all situations 
with all clients. If a professional functions in an environment in 
which conflicting loyalties exist, however, the professional does 
not run away from the responsibility; the professional simply as- 
sumes responsibility for the complex, difficult situation and de- 
cides which choice needs to be made. 

For example, according to the AACD Ethical Standards (1988), 
counselor educators "through continual student evaluation and 
appraisal, must be aware of the personal limitations of the learner 
that might impede future periormance [and] . . . screen from the 
program those individuals who are unable to provide competent 
services.** This responsibility of maintaining high standards for 
persons entering the profession is cVjar. If, however, as a function 
of being a mentor, adviser, or some other nonteaching role, the 
counselor educator receives information that indicates that the 
learner is not likely to become a proficient counselor, a conflict 
of interest has occurred. 

Is that conflict of interest, though, truly harmful to the profes- 
sion or to the student? Is discouraging a person from entering a 
profession for which he or she seems unsuited a misuse of trust, 
or would it rather be a misuse of trust to allow a person to continue 
spending his or her money and time when proficiency in develop- 
ing the art of counseUng seems unlikely? 
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Strict adherents to the AACD Ethical Standards (1988) will say 
that the counselor educator should not have allowed any other 
relationship with the student to occur. They will say that if the 
counselor educator is to be the person's teacher and evaluator, 
the counselor educator must not be the person's friend, mentor, 
colleague, or have any other relationship that might provide a 
conflict of interest. 

This seems like a narrow interpretation. The question that 
should be asked is Will the multiple constituencies (institution, 
student, profession) be better served simply by avoiding the mul- 
tiple relationships? 

1 . Is the profession better served by a counselor educator who 
makes decisions about students but does not really ' .now 
the students outside the formal classroom? 

2. Is the student who is relatively unknown to the counselor 
educator better served by progressing through a training 
program to enter a profession for which he or she may be 
ill-suited? 

3. Is the student better served by being denied the opportunity 
to have his or her counselor educator also as a friend or 
mentor, consequently enhancing his or her chances of de- 
veloping as a professional? 

4. Is the development of the counselor educator better served 
by hiding behind a ''dual relationship sanction" and being 
denied the opportunity to be a multifaceted person with his 
or her students and colleagues? 

Assuming Responsibility for Decisions. Counselor educa- 
tors who are faced with conflicting information because of multi- 
ple roles are confronted with difficult decisions. "In fact, most 
ethical dilemmas do not lend themselves to simple solutions" 
(Corey & Corey, 1991). Whenever a judgment must be made, how- 
ever, the fairness of the judgment is usually related to the amount 
of knowledge available and the ability of the person to evaluate 
the various elements fairly. At least that is the basis for some 
forms of counseling. 

Why should counselor educators, and counselors in general, be 
allowed to avoid the struggle of making responsible decisions by 
hiding behind a prohibition concerning multidimensional rela- 
tionships? Are counselor educators more likely to misuse the 
trust placed in them than the persons with whom the student will 
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consult if the counselor educator denies the student the benefit 
of the counselor educator's wisdom? 

According to existential thought, making decisions is a major 
part of our humanness; therefore, counselor educators should 
actively participate in this process. If the profession has some- 
thing of value to offer, it is the ability to help in the process of 
making fair and just decisions. In fact, counselor educators 
should be placing themselves in the center of the decision-making 
process, not ;»voiding even the possibility of being confronted by 
conflicting information. 

The dual relationship prohibition encourages counselor educa- 
tors to choose ignorance about their students by denying students 
the opportunity through free choice to cross the boundaries es- 
tablished by titles, institutions, and ethical standards. 

Interestingly, the ethical standards do not prohibit certain dual 
relationships when the consequences may be even more dramatic 
than simply being discouraged from pursuing training in coun- 
seling. Counselors have legal obligations concerning persons who 
are considering crimes, persons who are considering suicide, and 
persons who are involved in child abuse. The ethical standards 
allow these persons freedom of choice even though the counselor 
may eventually make a judgment to report the client to a legal 
officer. In the case of a student who may be judged as unsuited 
to the profession and may be excluded from graduate study, how- 
ever, the counselor educator is prohibited from serving this stu- 
dent as a counselor, friend, or mentor and helping this person to 
make alternate choices. 

Something seems very wrong with this. Counselor educators 
who do not want the responsibility of mediating tough decisions, 
and who are afraid that they might misuse the trust of the student, 
probably should avoid all situations where conflicting interests 
might exist. Some might question why these persons have entered 
counselor education in the first place. Their timidity, however, 
should not be imposed on the rest of the profession under the 
guise of ethical standards. 

If some counselor educators are relationship-phobic, they 
should seek professional help. Their phobia should not be ele- 
vated to the level of an ethical standard, however, and imposed 
on all. 

Dual Relationships Versus Demonstrating and Supervis- 
ing. Dual relationship concerns, and certain other ethical stan- 
dards, have negatively influenced the ability of counselor 
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educators to provide the best training available. Students entering 
a counselor education program should expect that the most so- 
phisticated teaching procedures will be used to prepare them as 
counselors. They should expect their professors to teach effec- 
tively and to provide each student with continuous feedback about 
progress and potential. 

No single best model for teaching exists, but general agreement 
indicates that programs that include supervised experience, dem- 
onstrations, and opportunities for personal growth have merit. To 
deny students the opportunity to participate in training demon- 
strations and experiences with their instructors seems to violate 
the goal of providing the best preparation available. Yet individual 
and group counseling experiences and demonstrations have been 
identified as being in violation of ethical standards, if the partic- 
ipants are counselor educators and their students (Lloyd, 1990). 

Some counselor educators may be nervous about providing live 
demonstrations, such as performing individual and group coun- 
seling demonstrations with their own students. These counselor 
educators maybe hesitant to subject themselves to the close anal- 
ysis of their graduate students. They may choose to use more 
structured, less personal ways of teaching the skills of counsel- 
ing. These counselor educators should not, however, as a result 
of their own cautiousness be allowed to label counseling demon- 
strations and counseling experiences (provided by counselor edu- 
cators for their students) as prima facie unethical, whether or not 
a misuse of trust has occurred. 

The Counselor Education Environment. Counselor educa- 
tion is supposed to be a unique educational experience. An open- 
ness among faculty and students is supposed to exist in counselor 
education programs beyond that which exists in most other areas 
of higher education. Counselor education programs are similar to 
small communities in which all members have numerous oppor- 
tunities for contact with each other (Haas & Malouf, 1989). 

In an article concerning ethical considerations in small coun- 
seling centers, Keene (1990) stated that **on small campuses it is 
almost impossible for center staff not to engage in dual relation- 
ships without hiding behind one's office door.'' As an even smaller 
part of the campus and with student expectations for sharing and 
disclosing frequently similar to those of a counseling center, the 
problem of avoiding d ial relationships is even more difficult in a 
counselor education program. 
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Conclusions^ Counselor education is a unique part of the 
counseling profession. Counselor education has been given the 
responsibility for selecting and preparing the best counselors 
available. It is the laboratory for training, demonstrating, and ex- 
perimenting. The survival of the counseling profession is depen- 
dent upon counselor education programs being free to provide the 
best procedures in existence to produce the highest quality pro- 
fessionals possible. 

The AACD Ethical Standards (1988) should be rewritten to han- 
dle the unique needs of counselor education training programs. 
The standards should be rewritten to allow the following: 

1. The acceptance of friendships and coUegial relationships 
between counselor educators and students while still 
maintaining student/teacher standards 

2. The encouragement of individual and group demonstra- 
tions with clients and students as an expected part of teach- 
ing (Pierce & Baldwin, 1990) 

3. The use of supervision models that employ a counseling 
relationship between the supervisee and the supervisor 
(Bernard, 1979). 

Gerald Corey's Commentary 

/ particiilarbj like Arthur Lloi)d\s poinls that dual relaiionsliips do 
not necessarily impair objectivity and that they are not always in- 
herently unethical Although much has been written about the dati 
gers of dual relationships, not much has been written about the 
potential advantages qfsuch relationships. Lloyd raises some excel 
lent questions that help us think through the issue oj whether slw 
debits are better served by avoiding all J'orms of multiple 
relationships. Indeed, counselor educators should accept the 
challenge of struggling luith making responsible and independent 
ethical decisions rather than retreating to the security oj a blanket 
prohibition against all multidimensional relationships. 

I agree with Arthur Lloyd's view that counselor educators owe their 
students the best opportufiities for trainifig. Students can learn a 
great deal from the modeling of professors who are willing to take 
thetisks involved in performing individual and group demonstrations 
with their own suidents. Certainly there are cautions that need to 
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be exercised, and professors have a serious responsibility lo avoid 
misusing the trust and power they possess. 

If any kind of personal demonstrations are prohibited in counselor 
education classes on the grounds that this puts the professor and 
the students in a dual relationship, then I wonder what the professor 
does during class time. Are professors to limit their interaction with 
students to lecturing and discussion methods? Should this Jorn\ of 
education be restricted to content and to the cognitive domain alone? 
Although the potential for abuse and exploitation is inherent when 
counselor educators are involved in multidimensional roles, there are 
consequences from a learning perspective when educators maintain 
a strict adherence to functioning exclusively within the role of 
educator. 

Barbara Herlihy's Commentary 

/ question Arthur Lloyd's contention that counselor educators have 
become ''dual relationship phobic/' My own perception is that as 
awareness of issues in nonsexual dual relationships has increased, 
there Ls debate that includes some point /counterpoint, but I question 
whether participants in the debate have 'forgotten * that dual rela- 
tionships are not inherently unethical Rather. I see counselor edu- 
cators working to distinguish between those dual relationships that 
are facilitative to student growth and those that hold a significant 
potential for harming students. 

Now. having suggested that Lloyd overstates his point, let me add 
that I agree with some of what he writes. I concur with his assertion 
that as counselor educators, wc cannot and should not duck our 
responsibilities both to provide the best possible training and to dis- 
courage students from continuing in our programs when they are 
deficient in skills or ability. I agree that good teaching often involves 
live demonstrations. 

However. I do not believe that a counselor educator can befriends 
with students. Friendship is by definition a peer relationship, and 
the evaluation and power differential inherent in the student- profes- 
sor relation ship preclude a peer relationship. I recognize that in many 
counselor education programs, particularly doctoral programs, social 
relationships between students and professors are much the norm. 
Issues raised during a class session are often continued over a cup 
of coffee after class, and I have no problem with counselor educators 
being available to students beyond class time and structured office 
hours. I do think it is unwise for counselor educators to attend panies 
with students on a purely social basis or to enter into dating rela- 
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tionships: and I think we delude ourselves when we believe we can 
be students friends. Perhaps I can clarify by example: A counselor 
educator is very involved in athletics. She frequently attends sports 
events and works out in the gym with a small group of graduate 
students who share her interest. Other students in the program arc 
quite convinced, despite any real evidence, that the professor gives 
better grades to these students who socialize with her. 

I appreciate Lloyds perspective, even while taking issue with much 
of it On the one hand, I think Lloyd reminds us that we lose some- 
thing important in our relationships with students if we become pho- 
bic, rigid, and overly dogmatic in our adherence to codes. On the 
other hand, I believe that there are— and should he— some limitations 
to these relationships. 



A spectrum of viewpoints has been presented on the 
issue of dual relationships between counselor educators 
and students. Where do you stand on these issues? Do 
you find the diversity of opinions to be thouf^ht provokinj^'? 
With what points do you af*ree, and with what points do 
you take issue? 



Before niovinji on to other issues, we want to explore further a 
question that is closely related to our f^uest contributors' comments. 
That question is How can counselor educators avoid conflicts be- 
tween their roles as educator and therapeutic if^ent in the classes 
they teach? 

If we are teaching* ( ounselin^^ courses, we arc likely to be thera 
peutic afjents at times: but this docs not mean that we become 
therapists to our students. However, a ( oursc well tauf^ht often 
involves challcnf^infi students to examine their needs and motiva- 
tkuis for even f^ettin^ involved in a f^raduate program in counselinf*. 
Educators worth their salt will do tlieir best to encourage their 
students to explore how their countertransference mif^ht negatively 
impact their work as counselors, or how their own unresolved per- 
sonal problems mif^ht interfere with their work as counselors. Even 
thou^jh educators are not ser\anjj; as therapists to their students, a 
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good course nii^jht have much of the same impact as a therapy 
experience. 

Role conflicts are most likely to arise in experiential courses. As 
Patrick (1989) has noted, experiential trainin^j has long been rec- 
ognized as a necessary component of counselor education. The lab- 
oratory model usually includes the teaching of specific covmseling 
skills with the student participating in exercises dejigned to pro- 
mote the acquisition of these skills. Feedback and evaluation are 
provided to help students achieve mastery. Problems arise when 
the professor becomes aware of personality traits in a student that 
he or she believes will interfere with the student's ability to function 
as a counselor. Patrick suggested that informed consent is crucial: 
Students must know clearly and in advance whether information 
revealed in practice sessions will be used to evaluate their ability 
to be a counselor. 

Tlie issue of conflicting demands within laboratory training ex- 
periences emerges in bold relief when one considers how to best 
teach a group counseling course. Because this issue has generated 
a substantial amount of debate among counselor educators who 
teach group counseling courses, we devote a separate chapter 
(chapter 4) to issues in the preparation of group counselors. 

To summarize, a key to avoiding conflicts between the roles of 
educator and therapeutic agent, from our perspective, is to be very 
clear about our primary function in our classes. Although wc draw 
upon our knowledge and skills as therapists to help us in carrying 
out our tasks as counselor educators, it is essential that we keep 
our n ain purposes clearly in mind. 



COUNSELOR EDUCATORS 
IN PRIVATE PRACTICE 

How can counselor educators who also have private practices 
keep these roles separate? What arc potential areas of conflict? 

It is unethical for faculty members who have private practices to 
use their classes as a forum to announce, recruit, or solicit potential 
clients from these classes. Indeed, most of the ethical codes warn 
against the potential abuse involved in using our institutional af- 
liliation to foster our financial interests in our private practice. Three 
examples of such codes are as follows: 
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• It is unethical to use one's institutional afTiliation to recruit 
clients for one's private practice. (AACD, 1988) 

• Mental health counselors are discouraged from deliberate at- 
tempts to utilize one's institutional affiliation to recruit clients 
for one's private practice. Mental health counselors are to re- 
frain from offering their services in the private sector, when 
they are employed by an institution in which this is prohibited 
by stated policies reflecting conditions for employment. (Amer- 
ican Mental Health Counselors Association [AMHCA], 1987) 

• It is inappropriate to solicit members from a class (or institu- 
tional affiliation) lor one's private counseling or therapeutic 
groups. (Association for Specialists in Group Work [ASGW], 
1989) 

Although blatant recruiting efforts are clear ethical violations, we 
also need to be careful of indirect and subtle solicitation. In this 
regard, in keeping with the spirit of the above codes, it is a prudent 
measure to have separate professional cards for one's private prac- 
tice and for one s institutional (teaching) afTiliation. Despite such 
safeguards, however, difficulties can arise in subtle ways. Consider 
the following example: 

Marilyn tcadics one (U)ursc (counseling te(^hniques) in a graduate 
counseling program and is a licensed counselor in private prac- 
ti(^e. Marilyn draws from her clini(^al experience as she teaches 
students about applications of various counseling te(*hniques, 
and she demonstrates brief individual counseling sessions using 
volunteers from the class» Her students have hi^^h regard for her 
and value her practiced slant* Several of her stucK nts have sought 
her out lor therapy in her private practice. Marilyn makes it a 
policy not to accept a student as a client, but she is willing to 
(consider accepting students in her private practice once they fin- 
ish the course. She is carelul not to promote her private practice 
in her (^lass. She expects to tca(^h only this one course, so her 
students will not have her again as an instructor. 

Her department chairperson expresses his concern al)out accept- 
ing former students as clients* He tells her, "Kven though 1 know 
that you are not recruiting students for your clients, it think it is 
very dilllcult for students to shift roles from student to client. 
Also, I think we need to be careful about the appearance of a 
conflict of interest. So 1 strongly preler that you refer to other 
therapists any potential clients who have been in your class." 
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• What are your thouf^hts about this situation? Are 
you more inclined to defend Marilyn's position or 
that of the department chairperson? 

• If you are a student in a counselor education pro- 
^^ram. do you see risks to yourself if you were a client 
in a counselor educator's private practice and at the 
same time were a student of that professor? What if 
you wanted to become a client of a fonner professor? 
Do these risks outweijih a desire you mi^ht have to 
seek counseling from a professor whom you know 
and trust? 



BENEFICIAL ASPECTS OF 
DUAL RELATIONSHIPS 

Can some forms of dual relationships between professors and 
students be beneficial? The mentorin^j relationship between profes- 
sor and student stands out as one type of dual relationship that is 
not necessarily harmful. In fact, such relationships are often seen 
as ^^ood leaminfi opportunities (Kitchener & Hardin^j. 1990). For 
example. Corey has had positive experiences with mentoring. His 
experiences with James, his first nientee. showed him the value of 
such relationships. When James was enrolled in an undergraduate 
human services prof^ram. he asked Corey to sen^ as his mentor. 
While James was a student, he enrolled in several courses with 
Corey and assumed leadership in accompanying^ Corey to various 
community coUcf^es to recruit students for the prof^ram. At various 
times durinfi the relationship. Corey carried out the roles of teacher, 
supervisor, confidant, evaluator. and adviser to James. James is 
now employed at a community collcf^e where he works with minority 
students and is seekinf^ admission *^ a f^raduate prof^ram. They 
maintain refiular contact and their relationship is coUe^ial. 

Mentors become the mentee's adviser, confidant, friend, teacher, 
supervisor— and there are possibilities that the mentee can benefit 
a ffv'di deal from this special relationship. For such relationships 
to work as they are intended, it is essential that the professor and 
student talk openly before en^a^in^j in them to determine whether 
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the benefits outweijiih the risks and to establish clear guidelines for 
proceeding. 

Some counselor educators work in small graduate programs with 
a limited number of faculty. In these situations it is likely that one 
professor might sen^ in a number of roles with a given student: as 
academic adviser, as instructor in both didactic and experiential 
coursework. as sponsor of a project or thesis, and as supervisor of 
the student s practicum or internship. There are some real advan- 
tages to the close working relationship that Ccin develop, so long as 
the professor remains aware of the appropriate boundaries of the 
various roles and communicates them clearly to the student. 

THE STUDENT PERSPECTIVE 

How do students view dual relationship issues in counselor ed- 
ucation? In raising questions for discussion in our ethics classes, 
we typically find that students have not given a great deal of thought 
to the many types of nonsexual dual relationships. Be( ause we arc 
interested in the student perspective and in seeing how student and 
professor viewpoints compare, we have collected some data. The 
ACES Ethics Interest Network is planning to sur\'ey the membership 
regarding their opinions of seven s( enarios that describe a wide 
variety of actual or potential dual relationships. With its permission, 
during the spring of 1991. we distributed the scenarios to a small 
sample of graduate students (201) from various areas of the coimlry 
and (X)lle(^ted the reponscs of 20 p)roiessors to the same sc enarios. 



These preliminary data senr as a beginning point for addressing 
our questions. Susan Naas has collated and analyzed the responses, 
and in her paper that follows, she desc ribes the results and presents 
a student's perspective. 

Dual Relationships: A Student Perspective 

Siisan L Naas 

In a recent survey, graduate students and counselor educators 
from a cross-section of universities in different regions of the 
United Slates were asked to read seven dual-relationship scenar- 
ios and to rate them on the following scale: 
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0: no Vioic^tion 

1: a minor violation, calling for a reprimand and corrective 
action by the AACD Ethics Committee 

2: a moderately serious violation, which would lead the com- 
mittee to suspend membership for a period of time and 
place the member on probation 

3: a very serious violation, warranting permanent expulsion 
of the member from AACD, 

The results of the responses from 201 graduate students and 
20 counselor educators are summarized in Table 1, 

• Scenario 1 — a professor and graduate student working 
on a project together. The student is asked by his major 
professor to assist in research for a manuscript to be written 
by the professor. The student ends up doing most of the 
work after the professor unexpectedly becomes distracted 
by other duties. The professor prepares the manuscript and 
submits it with herself as the sole author, acknowledging 
the student only in a postscript. The student is left feeling 
exploited. 

The majority of the students (48%) believed only a minor 'Eola- 
tion had occurred. Interestingly, about equal percentages of stu- 
di^nts saw no violation (24%) as saw a moderately serious violation 
(23%), The spread of these responses may correlate to students* 
professional goals: Students who want to publish may see the 
violation as more serious. When I discussed this scenario with 
fellow students, several who saw no violation stated that the stu- 
dent should have been honored and pleased to accept any kind 
of recognition from the professor. Many of those who rated the 
violation as moderately serious reported that the professor should 
have given coauthorship to the student or at the very least ac- 
knowledged him as a contributing author. 

It conc?'rns me that 80% of the counselor educators believed 
either no violation or only a minor violation had occurred. Without 
the encouragement and support of these role models, how will 
students who want to make a contribution through writing have 
an opportunity to learn from those with the experience? 

• Scenario 2— a dating relationship between a professor 
and a student. In this scenario, a counseling professor is 
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attracted to one of his students. They are both unmarried 
and in their late 30s. The professor refrains from asking the 
student out until the semester is over, then they become 
involved in a mutually agreeable relationship. The professor 
is also the student's adviser and will be the student's in- 
ternship supervisor the next semester because he is the 
only professor scheduled to supervise that internship. 

The majority of the students (71%) felt that either a minor or 
moderately serious violation had occurred, and 65% of the coun- 
selor educators agreed. Some of the students who viewed this as 
a nonviolation indicated that because the professor was no longer 
the student's classroom instructor it was appropriate for them to 
date. Other students noted that the professor was the student's 
adviser and that alone constituted a dual relationship. More coun- 
selor educators than students saw this as a very serious violation, 
indicating that these counselor educators strongly believed that 
a professor and student should not have a romantic and/or sexual 
relationship while the student is in the program, regardless of 
whether the student is currently taking a class from the professor. 

I believe that a professor has the responsibility to avoid a ro- 
mantic relationship with anyone in the program. Counselor edu- 
cators have a power differential over students, and students who 
are vulnerable may not have the ego strength to avoid such a 
relationship. 

• Scenario 3 — a practicum supervisor's concern over a 
student counselor's poor work. The student's poor work 
with practicum clients is a result of some unresolved per- 
sonal issues facing the student. Once the personal concerns 
are discovered, supervision focuses on the student's per- 
sonal issues for the remainder of the semester. 

The majority of the students (56%) felt that only a minor viola- 
tion had occurred, whereas 24% said no violation had occurred 
and 18% saw a moderately serious violation. The counselor edu- 
cators concurred with the students across the continuum. The 
widespread ratings given to this scenario may indicate that there 
is confusion as to the role of the supervisor when supervisee self- 
disclosure and personal growth are involved. From the students* 
perspective, they might hesitate to be open for fear of being judged 
negatively by the supervisor. In addition, it is an ethical respon- 
sibility for counselor educators to see that students who are not 
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emotionally ready to work as counselors are not permitted to com- 
plete the program without remediation. One student colleague told 
me that it was correct for the professor to recommend counseling, 
but it was not his task to be the counselor. She went on tc say 
that if the professor provided personal counseling instead of su- 
pervision, at the end of practicum the student might be emotion- 
ally healthy but an ineffective counselor due to lack of 
supervision. My viewpoint is that it is our responsibility as stu- 
dents to be professional and willing to process our own unfinished 
business before we can be effective helping professionals. Coun- 
selors cannot help clients work through issues that they have not 
been willing to work on for themselves. 

• Scenario 4 — grading in a group counseling class that 
includes an experiential group actirity. A student does B 
work on exams and other graded assignments but excels in 
group leadership. The professor gives the student an A in 
the course even though the syllabus indicates that group 
participation will not be graded. 

Most of the student sample group (90%) rated this scenario as 
no violation or only a minor one. Some of my fellow students 
thought that the student in the scenario deserved to receive credit 
for her group performance. Others felt that the syllabus should 
have been changed only after a consensus vote by the class that 
would have effected the students collectively. The range of re- 
sponses from professors leads me to wonder whether there is 
confusion among counselor educators as to how to evaluate group 
counseling courses and the purpose of training groups in the ed- 
ucational process. 

• Scenario 5 — a sexual dual relationship. A doctoral stu- 
dent attends a national convention at his professor^s invi- 
tation so that he can assist her in presenting a workshop. 
During the convention, the professor and student enter into 
a sexual relationship. Upon returning to campus, the pro- 
fessor tells the student that the interlude was a mistake and 
they should both act as if it never happened. 

Most of the students (85%) believed this was a moderately seri- 
ous or very serious violation. Discussion with fellow students re- 
vealed that mo.st of them believed the professor took advantage 
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of the student because of the power differential. They also said 
that the violation was heightened by asking the student to forget 
the interlude ever happened. Surprisingly, 15% of the students 
felt that either no violation or only a minor violation had occurred. 
They reasoned that consenting adults can do whatever they 
choose. The response of the counselor educators was similar to 
that of the students in that 90% said the interlude was either a 
moderately serious or very serious violation. 

• Scenario 6— professor and student roles in an introdnC" 
tory skill'building course. Students practice together in 
dyads. During review of an audiotape intended to evaluate 
the student "counselor's'' skill development the professor 
hears the student "client" reveal some personal problems 
that leads him to question whether the student should be 
pursuing a degree in counseling at this time. The professor 
discusses this concern with the student. 

The majority of the responses from the students (85%) and from 
the professors (90%) stated that no violation or only a minor vio- 
lation had occurred. Student discussion in reference to this vi- 
gnette was diverse. Some thought the professor had overstepped 
his boundaries* but others believed the professor was correct in 
discussing his concern with the student client. I suspect that 
some students rated this scenario as serious because it is threat- 
ening to them: Either they have been unwilling to work on per- 
sonal issues or they are concerned that their self-disclosure will 
be closely scrutinized by the professor and used against them. 
This vignette raises a real dilemma because the student is encour- 
aged to self-disclose; but what if self-disclosure involves unre- 
solved issues that may detract from the student becoming an 
effective counselor? How helpful is it for the student to go through 
the program and get to practicum or internship, and then during 
evaluation find out that remediation is necessary? By the time 
students get to practicum, they are seeing "real" clients. Who is 
it going to serve if the student counselor breaks down while with 
a client because he or she becomes overwhelmed by countertrans- 
ference issues? 

• Scenario 7 — bartering. A counselor seeking her state li- 
censure contracts with a supervisor who agrees to provide 
supervision for $40 an hour. When the supervisee later en- 
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counters some financial difficulties, they change their con- 
tract to an arrangement in which the supervisee provides 
typing services in lieu of the fee. 

The majority of both students (79%) and counselor educators 
(95%) believed that no violation or only a mmor violation had oc- 
curred. Although bartering is not explicitly prohibited by some 
ethical codes, I think the supervisee is in danger of being exploited 
here. Because typing is not worth $40 an hour, the arrangement 
could evolve into a kind of indentured servitude. It also puts the 
supervisor in a precarious position. What if the typing is not up 
to the supervisor's standards? Can the supervisor be objective 
when it comes time for evaluation? 

One or more of these scenarios may seem familiar whether you 
are a student or a counselor educator. I would like to thank Bar- 
bara Herlihy — with whom I have a beneficial dual relationship as 
she is my adviser, major professor, and collaborator on this sec- 
tion of the book— for this valuable learning experience. There are 
circumstances, such as this project, where it is beneficial to have 
a dual relationship in the process of educating counselors. As 
just demonstrated, however, there is much confusion and differ- 
ence of opinion within our profession as to the role of dual rela- 
tionships between counselor educators and students. It is my 
intention, through this position paper, to generate thought and 
conversation as to what we as professionals — both students and 
educators — can do to improve our profession and maintain a level 
of ethical professionalism that our clients and all who observe us 
may model. 

Gerald Corey's Commentary 

Like Siiswi Naas. I am surprised by some oj the ratings by both 
students and counselor educators. I >r example, in Scenario L most 
of the respondents thought that either no violation or only a minor 
violation had occurred in the case of the graduate student and pro- 
fessor who were involved in a Joint writing project. The fact is that 
the student did most of the ivork on the manuscript, yet the professor 
claimed sole authorship. Not only did the professor exploit the sUi- 
dent, but she also was dishonest 
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In the second scenario, Naas points out the reality that counselor 
educators have power over students, which makes romantic and 
sexual relationships inappropriate and unethical It is this potential 
misuse of power that makes many forms of dual relationships prob- 
lematic. It is the responsibility of counselor education programs to 
increase the awareness of students about the potential dangers of 
dual relationships. First, however, counselor educators themselves 
must be aware of and sensitive to the potential hazards and im- 
balances of power in educational and therapeutic relationships, 

I fully agree with Naas when she contends that students have the 
responsibility to recognize and work through their own unfinished 
business that might block their effectiveness as helping profession- 
als, Donigian (1991) rightly has stressed that a consumers trust in 
the profession is violated if the counselor is not psychologically pre- 
paredjor the rigors of the work. The data that Naas reported indicate 
that more clarity is needed as to the proper focus of supervision. 
When personal problems of students are identified, students have 
the responsibility to take steps to resolve their problems so that they 
do not project their confiicts onto their future clients. Counselor edu- 
cators also have responsibilities both to the students and to future 
clients of these students. Although I do not see it as the job of su- 
pervisors and counselor educators to provide therapy Jbr their su 
pervisees and students, they do have a key role in challenging and 
supporting students to get the professional help they may need. 

In Scenario 4 most students (9(yHy) saw no violation or only a minor 
violation in the case of the professor who used a group experience 
as a basis for increasing a student's grade. First, I have trouble with 
using pariicipation in an experiential group as a basis for a letter 
grade. But more importantly, the professors behavior was inconsis- 
tent with the policy stated in the syllabus. Ethically, students have 
a right to expect that professors will Jbllow through with what is 
writicn in the syllabus, and not doing so erodes the basis for trust. 
In the next chapter, I describe in greater detail my philosophy per- 
taining to teaching and evaluating group counseling courses, 

I took the inventory under discussion myself, and I had difficulty 
with the stipulations that accompanied some of the rankings, such 
as 'reprimand and corrective actions/* or ^'permanent expulsionfrom 
AACIX The choices might been more simply stated as "no violation, " 
''nunor violation,** etc, I administered this irwenton) to my ethics class 
and found that they also had some problems with the way the 
cfioices were presented. Nevertheless, the inventon) did create some 
healthy exchanges in class, and it is a useful discussion tool. As 
Susan Naas indicates, I agree that the results add some weight to 
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the argument that the topic ojdual relationships deserves a central 
place in various courses in counselor education programs. The re- 
sponses of the students on several scenarios indicate that they are 
unaware of some of the problematic aspects of certain dual 
relationships. 

Barbara Herlihy's Commentary 

Although the results of the survey that Naas reports are prelimi 
nary, they do illustrate the lack of consensus regarding a variety of 
dual relationship issues. Like Naas. If^rid some of the results dis- 
tressing. I agree with her and with Corey that the professor in the 
first scenario (who allowed a student to do most of the work on a 
manuscript and then took full credit for it) exploited the student* s 
eagerness to make a contfibution. /, too. am surprised that 8(M) of 
the counselor educators who responded saw this as no violation or 
only a minor violation. Can the pn'ssure to "publish or perish * he so 
strong that some counselor educators are willing to overlook their 
ethical responsibility to credit students* work? Or is there simply a 
prevailing exfyectation that student assistance in research projects — 
no matter how extensive — us to remain largely hidden from public 
view while professors take the credit? It appears that students may 
have this expectation because the majority of them (72%) also saw 
no violation or only a minor violation. 

Naas expresses concern regarding respondents* reactions to other 
scenarios. In Scenario 5, a sexual liaison between a professor and 
student U)as rated as a ''very serious ' violation by only 65% of the 
counselor educators. I wonder whether those who responded differ- 
ently were aware of the applicability of **patient / therapist sex 
syndrome*' to sexual relationships betiveen students and professors. 
The student in the scenario, who was told by the professor after they 
returned from the convention to "act as if it never happened/* might 
well have felt denigrated and exploited. 

Similarly, Ih * results in the seventh scetiario about a bartering 
arrangement surprised me. Sixty percent of the counselor educators 
saw no ethical violation when a supervisee arranged to provide typ- 
ing services in lieu of a fee for supervision. Naas highlights some 
problems that could arise. WJuit if the typing set vices ivere not ad- 
equate? What if the supervisee fell furtlier and further behind in tlie 
amount owed because an liour oftypuui is unlikely to he of equal 
value to an hour of supennsion? 

With respect to Corey's commentary. I certainly agree with liis 
conclusions. Tne division of<ppinion does add weight to our contention 
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that dual relationship issues need to be more fulhi addressed in 
counselor education programs. I can also see how Corey had some 
difficulty with the stipulations that accompanied the rankings. They 
do seem somewhat arbitrary, although they are based on the sanc- 
tions available to the AACD Ethics Committee. However, / think they 
serve the purpose of reminding us that ethical violations do cany 
consequences. 



• If you are a student in a counselor education program, 
what are your reactions to Susan Naas' opinions and 
to the data she presents? Does this sample of stu- 
dents represent your views? In what ways do you 
agree or disagree with Naas' statements? 



POLICIES AND GUIDELINES 

Given the controversy surrounding dual relationships between 
educators and students, we became interested in learning what 
graduate programs are doing to create policies or guidelines regard- 
ing this issue. Corey's interest stemmed from the fact that many of 
the instructors who t(^ach in his program are part-time instructors 
(teaching one or two courses) who are employed full time by com- 
munity agencies as counselors, social workers, or marriage and 
family therapists or who are engaged in private practice. When he 
began investigating what other programs have done to create poli- 
cies or guidelines about dual relationships, he found little in the 
way of written policies. In fact, in researching this topic he con- 
cluded that most programs in his area were silent on these matters. 
He was told by some that the issues are so complex that it was best 
not to open up the matter for discussion. Some simply said that no 
formal policies or guidelines were available, but they expected the 
faculty to adhere to the ethical codes of their professional organi- 
zations. With this as a background, he plowed ahead with his at- 
tempts to forge a written policy that could provide clear guidelines 
for faculty who were considering the matter of accepting either cur- 
rent or former students as clients. He found a great deal of diversity 
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among his colleagues and considerable opposition to the idea of 
developing a written policy with "teeth." 



TEACHING STUDENTS ABOUT 
DUAL RELATIONSHIPS 

We conclude this chapter with a look at the issue of preparation 
of future counselors: What is the responsibility of counselor edu- 
cators in teaching students about dual relationships? How can the 
issues best be raised and explored, and how can students be pre- 
pared to deal with dual relationship dilemmas? 

In the ethics courses we teach, we spend considerable time dis- 
cussing dual relationships. Our students show a great deal of in- 
terest in discussing the issues: Many of them have never really 
considered the potential risks or benefits of dual relationships, so 
the discussions serve to increase their awareness of potential ethical 
dilemmas. We examine dual relationship standards contained in 
the codes of ethics of the various professional organizations. We 
use case vignettes to introduce core ethical dilemmas, frequently 
role playing a vignette and then discussing possible courses of ac- 
tion. Students are encouraged to think about their values as these 
pertain to a host of dual relationship issues. The combination of 
reading codes and articles, enacting case situations, participating 
in debates, and being challenged to defend a position typically re- 
sults in an increased awareness of the pervasiveness of dual rela- 
tionships. Students begin to develop a sensitivity to the subtlety 
and complexity of the topic. 

Horys and Pope (1989) developed a list of implications for the 
education and training of helping professionals. They asserted that 
through careful attention to program planning and evaluation, stu- 
dents could be helped to increase their sensitivity to dual relation- 
ships that are unethical and harmful. Their recommendations for 
training programs include the following: 

• Programs should present literature in which the nature, 
causes, and consequences of dual relationships are explored. 

• 1 he ethk al and clinical implications of both sexual and non- 
sexual dual relationships need to be reflected in virtually all 
clinical eoursework, supervision, and other forms of 
education. 
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• There is a need for dear and explicit institutional standards 
regardinj^ potential dual relationships between students and 
educators. 

• There is a need for written, operationally defined procedures 
for avoiding conflicts of interest in monitoring and enforcin^i 
the institutional standards regarding dual relationships. 

We concur with these recommendations and add the following 
specific points: 

• When counselor education programs include a separate 
ethics course, ample time should be devoted to critical ex- 
aminination of dual relationship issues, both sexual and 
nonsexual. 

• In all clinical coursework and courscwork containing experi- 
ential components, the relevant dual relationship issues 
should be specified at the outset and carefully worked 
through as they occur on a case-by-case basis. The individual 
and group supervision sessions required by CACREf^ are an 
ideal place to deal with real-life dilemmas pertaining to the 
dual relationship issues that are bound to surtace during 
students' practicums and internships. 

• Because there is some reason to question the adequacy of 
counselor educators' training in ethics (Stadler & Paul. 1986) 
and their level of familiarity and comfort with ethical stan- 
dards (Roberts et al.. 1982). renewed emphasis should be 
given to professional development workshops on dual rela- 
tionship issues. 

• The heart of the matter, as Williams (1990) noted, is that 
actions speak louder than words: "I3y obsei-vational learning, 
counselor trainees learn to behave according to the conduct 
of professional role models. Therefore, it behooves counselor 
educators and supervisors to model what constitutes ethical 
behavior" (p. 113). 

Thus the key to Ibstering ethical management of dual relationship 
issues lies in our own behavior. If we are unaware of the potential 
problems, we are likely to find ourselves involved in relationships 
that are harmllil to both student and professor. If we — and our 
students — are clearly aware of the potential for conllict of interest, 
for being exploited, or for misusing power, then there are avenues 
to prevent these situations from happening. 




CHAPTER 4 

PREPARATION OF 
GROUP COUNSELORS 

This chapter, which extends our discussion of ducil relationship 
issues in counselor education, focuses specifically on the training 
of ^roup counselors. We have devoted a separate chapter to this 
topic because there is considerable controversy rej^ardin^ not only 
the ethical fjuidelincs that apply to f^roup work educators but also 
the question of how group counselinf^ courses should be taught. 

Most group work educators agree that there is a need for an 
experiential component in a group counseling course to assist stu- 
dents in acquiring the skills necessary to function as effective group 
leaders. It is common practice to combine the didactic and experi- 
ential aspects of learning. Yet there does not appear to be agreement 
on the goals for these experiences or on how students can best 
be evaluated (Forester-Miller & Duncan, 1990). Faculty who teach 
group courses often function in multiple roles as group facilitator, 
teacher, cvaluator, and supenlsor. In teaching the group courses, 
there is often a blending of educational and therapeutic* roles and 
functions. Thus, there is the issue of potential dual role conflicts 
when instructors who teach group (ourses also provide an ex- 
periential dimension that focuses on self-awareness and self- 
exploration. 

Questions addressed in this chapter include the following: 

• What conflicts exist regarding dual relationships in (*odes of 
ethics and preparation standards? How can these conflicts 
he resolved? 

• How (*an students* rights to privacy be protected in experi- 
ential (^oursework involving self-dis(*losure? 

• How can group counseling skills best be evaluated? 

• What are some ways to tea(*h group ( ounseling courses? 
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Several finest contributors present their views, George M. Gazda 
discusses some distinctions that can be drawn between education 
and therapy in ^^roup counseUng courses. Holly Forester-Miller 
takes the position that counselor educators have an ethical obli^ja- 
tion to require students to participate in a fjroup counselin^j expe- 
rience. Gerald Corey and George Williams present two models for 
teaching group counseling courses. Finally, George M. Gazda offers 
a commentary on issues raised in the chapter. 



CODES OF ETHICS AND 
PREPARATION STANDARDS 

The AACD Ethical Standards (1988) contain several statements 
in Section H (Preparation Standards) that are applicable to the 
teaching of group counseling. Although we have discussed some of 
these standards as they apply to counselor education in general, 
(in chapter 3). we repeat them here to frame our discussion of issues 
in preparing group counselors: 

• Members In charge of learning experientrs must establish pro- 
grams that integrate academic study and supervised practice. 

• Members, through rontinual student evaluation and appraisal, 
must be aware of the personal limitations of the learner that 
might impede future performanre. The instiaictor must not only 
assist the learner in securing remedial assistance but also 
screen from the program those individuals who are unable to 
provide competent services. 

• Members must ensure that forms of learning focusing on self- 
understanding or growth are voluntary, or if required as part 
of the educational program, are made known to prospective 
students prior to entering the program. When the educational 
program offers a growth experience with an emphasis on self- 
disclosure or other relatively intimate or personal involvement, 
the member must have no administrative, super\isory. or eval- 
uating authority over the participant. 

• The member will at all times provide students with clear and 
equally acceptable alternatives lor self-understanding or 
gn)Wth experiences. The member will assure students that they 
have a right to accept these alternatives without prejudice or 
penalty. 
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The ASGW Ethical Guidelines for Group Counselors { 1 989) contain 
an explicit statement in the "dual relationships** section regarding 
the teaching of group counseling courses: 

• Students who participate in a group as a partial course require- 
ment for a group course are not evaluated for an academic 
grade based upon their degree of participation as a member in 
a group. Instructors of group counseling courses take steps to 
minimize the possible negative impact on students when they 
participate in a group course by separating course grades from 
participation in the group and by allowing students to decide 
what issues to explore and when to stop. 

The pr?paration standards of the Council for Accreditation of 
Counseling and Related Educational Programs (1988) offer this 
guideline to counselor educators: 

• During their programs, students are provided the opportunity 
to participate in a planned and supeivised small group activity 
designed to promote and improve students' self-understanding, 
self-analysis skills, and interpersonal skills. The activity is NOT 
used or intended to provide "counseling" or therapy for 
students. . . . 

The ASGW ( 1 99 1 ) training standards state that core competencies 
should be obtained through satisfactory completion of a basic 
course in group theory and practice and through participating in a 
planned and supervised group experience. The implementation 
guidelines specify articulation of the ASGW standards with the 
CACREP standards that pertain to group work. The ASGW stan- 
dards specify that the planned group experience should conform 
not only to CACREP standards but should also be harmonious with 
the AACD and ASGW ethical standards about dual relationships. 

Specialists in group work have identified conflicts within and 
among ethical codes and preparation standards. They disagree 
about how these conflicts might best be resolved. Some writers take 
the position that counselor educators must adhere to stated prohi- 
bitions against dual relationships, whereas others argue for chang- 
ing the standards to acknowledge and support counselor educators 
in fulfilling the multiple roles inherent in teaching group counseling. 

Lloyd (1990) has pointed out that apparent confiicts between the 
ethical codes and the CACREP standards create an ethical dilemma 
for instructors of group ( ounseling courses. He noted that coimselor 
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educators are required to offer a group activity to promote student 
self-understanding, self-analysis skills, and interpersonal skills but 
are not to provide their students with counseling in the process, 
which would create an unethical dual relationship. To help resolve 
the problem, he proposed (1) that operational definitions o{ group 
activity and counseling be clarified in the standards, (2) that the 
profession determine whether counselor educators v/ho provide 
group activities for their students are involved in unethical dual 
relationships or whether these practices should be exempted, or (3) 
that CACREP standards clarify that group activities should be pro- 
vided by a person who does not have supervisory, administrative, 
or evaluative authority over the students. 

In the following statement. George M, Gazda offers a classification 
scheme that addresses the first of Lloyd's concerns: the need lor 
operational definitions. He suggests that distinctions can be drawn 
between education and therapy in counselor education programs. 

Dual Relationships in Teaching 
Group Counseling Courses 

George M. Gazda 

One of the primary obstacles facing the various professional 
societies that are attempting to develop guidelines for training 
and practice of group workers is the problem of deciding whether 
or not certain group procedures, such as T-groups and encounter 
groups, should be classified as education or as therapy. Consid- 
erably different conditions currently govern these different clas- 
sifications. I am inclined to decide the issue based on the degree 
to which the goals for the individuals in a given group include 
self-disclosure in the affective domain. Based on my model for 
group procedures, only instructional, guidance, social/life skills 
training, and the traditional T-groups are clearly in the realm of 
education. All other groups are, in varying degrees, classified as 
therapeutic in intent and are therefore subject to ethical standards 
governing those in the helping professions. That is, in my classi- 
fication scheme, all groups that involve remediation or rehabili- 
tation are classified as therapy groups. Within this broad 
classification, however, different standards are recommended for 
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training based upon the degree of responsibility that a given leader 
may have to assume for a given client. The greater the responsi- 
bility assumed, the greater the need for intensive training. 

One needs to be mindful of the pertinent distinctions between 
therapy and training. Therapy focuses on pathology, aiming to- 
ward its resolution. Protection and freedom to explore private and 
subjective aspects of adjustment are indispensable to the objec- 
tive of gaining health through the resolution or correction of de- 
fect. Not so with training. Fundamentally, training starts with a 
healthy individual and aims towards increments in diagnostic sen- 
sitivity and social skills of the kind that can increase personal 
effectiveness in group decision-making situations. Revelation, ex- 
posure, and confidences are inconsistent with the objectives of 
such training. It is up to the trainer, operating under his or her 
particular code of ethics, to make distinctions between training 
and therapy and keep the two separate based on the distinguishing 
characteristics of each. A trainer acting as a therapist with the 
same students he or she trains is essentially instigating and per- 
petuating a dual relationship. 

Gerald Corey's Commentary 

George Gazda urges its to he mindful of the pertinent distinctions 
between therapy and training, which I see as the core of his position 
staiemeiit. I tliink that group counselor educators have a responsi- 
hility to discuss some of the factors tliat differentiate a training group 
from a therapy group. 

Recently I received a copy of guidelines for instructors wlio teach 
group therapy classes for the Graduate School of Education and 
Psychology at Pepperdine University. The guidelines for instructors 
emphasize the value of orienting students to the nature of experiential 
learning in a group process course. At the initial class meeting in- 
structors present an Informed Consent Statement, which outlitws the 
bemfits and risks of participating in an experiential group. Course 
grades are based on lectures and discussions, hut not on the expe- 
riential group, histructors are expected to explain to the class mem- 
bers the goals of the exfyeriential group and to clarify the differences 
between therapy and training. Students are involved in discussing 
and clarifying training goals that guide their participation in the 
group. 
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CMOzdas point is well taken that trainers need to make distinctions 
between training and therapy, and need to keep them separate 
based on the distinguishing characteristics of each. The problem 
arises in actual practice when Injing to make clear distinctions be- 
tween training and therapy because there is some overlap. 

The guidelines used by Pepperdine U^xiversity state that experiim- 
tial training is clearly a legitimate Jon n oj education about group 
process. This kind of training requires students to involve themselves 
in more active and personal ways than is generally true ofcognitively 
focused and didactic learning. Experiential training and learning 
often involve role playing, skills training, giving and receiving inter- 
personal feedback, self-disclosure in the here-and-now, and inter- 
personal communication. The group process format often has 
therapeutic effects, even though it is not the aim to provide therapy. 
In a group process context, students are given opportunities to iden- 
tify and express their feelings: They are able to clarify and challenge 
their beliefs and values, and they can examine their thinking and 
feeling patterns. The experient ial group can serve as an interpersonal 
laboratory in which members can gain awareness of how they impact 
others. The interpersonal focus in these groups is based on a social 
microcosm view— that we can learn a great deal about how others 
affect wi and how we affect others outside of the group by paying 
attention to what is going on inside the group. Thus, the group ex- 
perience provides members with opportunities to view themselves as 
others do and to decide for themselves ways that they may want to 
change any patterns of thinking, feeling, and acting. 

In contrast to training groups, therapy groups have different aims 
and often differ with respect to intensity of self exploration, depth, 
techniques utilized, and the nature of the relationships among mem- 
bers and between the leader and the members. In Gazdas classifi 
cation scheme, therapy groups involve remediation or rehabilitation: 
the focus is often on pathology with the aim of resolving personal 
problems. The guidelines for instructors at Pepperdine University 
indicate that it is easy for a group process format to turn into group 
therapy, and instructors of group course are cautioned to exert spe 
cial care not to cross the line between exjyeriential learning and ther 
apy, Pepperdine's guidelines specify some areas that would be 
inappropriate /or training groups: pressuring members to reveal em- 
barrassing personal material: systematically attempting to dismantle 
defenses of members: engaging in interpretations designed to un- 
cover unconscious conflicts, motives, or attitudes: utilizing technic{ues 
to treat emotional problems such as phobias, depression, and eating 
disorders: and attempting to work through deep-seated problems 
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Stemming from childhood traumas. Rightly, the Pcpperdine guide- 
lines encourage instructors to meet individually with those students 
who appear to need therapy and help them tojind appropriate pro- 
fessional help outside of the training group. 

In summary, it is often difricult to draw clear distinctions between 
what goes on in experiential training groups and in therapy groups. 
Although each group has different aims and often employs different 
techniques, the nature of the group process overlaps. Instruc- 
tors/trainers need to monitor themselves by keeping the purpose of 
the group clearly in mind, and they also need to teach students how 
to make these distinctions. The two separate domains of training 
groups and therapy groups can be clarified through ongoing reflection 
and discussion. 

Barbara Herlihy*s Commentary 

George Gazda draws some useful distinctions between education 
and therapy. His defmition of training certainly applies to the par 
ticipants in and the goals of a T group. Tgroups. or experiential 
components of a group counseling class, are composed of basically 
healthy individuals, and their purpose is io increase students' diag- 
nostic sensitivity and social skills that will make them more effective 
group leaders. 

Gazda seems to suggetA that these training groups are exempt 
from the ethical guidelines that have created such a controversy. He 
suggests that other groups are '^subject to ethical standards govern- 
ing those in the helping professions,'' If this interpretation were ac- 
cepted, the controversy regarding the group work educator's 
adherence to ethical guidelines would be resolved. 

However, I question Gazda's suggestion that 'revelation. exf)o 
sure, and confidences are inconsistent with the objectives of such 
training." If Tgroups are— as some of our literature suggests— a mi- 
crocosm of the larger, outside world, then self-disclosures and the 
working through of some personal concerns are part of the T group 
experience as they are in an ' outside" group. IfT-group participants 
are restricted from making revelations and sharing confidences, I 
tliink the result will be a stilted and artificial experience, I cannot 
see how students will learn what they need to know about dealing 
with the personal concerns and self -disclosures of clients in groups 
they will lead in the future. Yet, Gazda's point is well taken tlxat 
T groups are not intended to provide therapy. Because I do not draw 
the distinctions as clearly as Gazda does, I continue to struggle, in 
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teaching group counseling courses, with emctly where to draw the 
line between therapy and training. 

THE TRAINING DILEMMA: 
VIEWPOINTS AND POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 

Some writers have taken exception to the seemin^jly restrictive 
nature of existing ethical guidelines pertaining to the dual role re- 
lationships of faculty persons who include experiential learning in 
their group counseling courses. Williams (1990) disagreed with the 
literal interpretation of the AACI) guideline that seems to prohibit 
offering a group experience involving personal disclosures and in- 
volvement when the leader has administrative, supenlsoiy. or eval- 
uative authority over the participants. He maintained that 
counselor educators serve as role models to their students by par- 
ticipating in the various roles of teacher, supervisor, and group 
leader. 

Other writers have suggested different solutions to the dual rela- 
tionship dilemma in teaching group counseling. Donigian (1991) 
suggested that the ASGW standards should be revised. He asserted 
that ethical codes seem more concerned with protecting the student 
than the consumer of coimseling sen^ices, and as the codes are 
currently written they can be used to excuse counselor educators 
from exercising their responsibility to evaluate students' emotional 
and psychological readiness to enter the profession. He stated that 
it may be necessary to "reassess our current ethical code and accept 
the fact that the risk of the dual relationship may be far less than 
the risk of placing ill-prepared counselors in the field" (p. 7). 

Gumaer and Martin (1990) agreed with Donigian to some extent: 

Most counselor O(iucators will admit that students who are reg- 
ularly maladaptive or exhibit personal issues that Inappropriately 
affe( t their clients can be potentially harmful counselors. This 
issue has been studiously avoided in the prolileration of ethical 
guidelines among the counseling prolessions. (p, 99) 

Yet Gumaer and Martin also believed it is imperative that students 
who participate in group activities as part of a course not be eval- 
uated academically for performance or participation in the 
activities. 
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PitTcc and Baldwin (1990) viewed Ihe dilemma as one of partici- 
pation versus privacy. To ensure student privacy, counselor edu- 
cators could comply with some ethical standards by not evaluatinj* 
student participation in firoups. However, to jomply with other 
standards, coiinselor educators have to know students well enoufih 
to ensure that they are able to provide competent service or else 
remove them from the profjram. 

Dye. in an interxiew conducted by DeLi icia ( 199 1) on perspectives 
on the Held ol ffoup work, maintained that the AACD ethical codes 
pertaining to dual relationships are vague and desperately need 
revision. Dye alluded to the restrictions on being someone's friend 
and professor at the same time. He added. 'You can't conduct any 
kind of group course in which students are graded because group 
experience requires disclosure, and when people are encouraged 
and/or even allowed to disclose, it is then unethi( al to be in an 
evaluative relationship' (DeLucia. 1991. p. 71). According to Dye. 
in the fields of training group workers and counseling supeivision. 
dual role relationships between supenisors and graduate students 
are inevitable. For example, in super\ ising students in practicurn. 
it is difficult to differentiate precisely between a trainee's personal 
life and how he or she is functioning with a client. Dye believed that 
we do not have good definitions of the parameters or the limits 
of relationships between edueators/supen isors antl students/ 
trainees. 

Clearly, the (juestion of how to best prepare students to be effe(^- 
tive group counselors is tomplex and controversial. Pi(M t e and Bal- 
dwin (1990) reviewed options such as eliminating group counselling 
(*()urses from counselor edu( ation programs, arranging for groups 
to be led by professionals who are not on the counselor ( dueation 
faculty, relying on role playing in the group experience, and struc- 
turing the group experience to limit student participation and self- 
disclosure to immediate here-and now experiencing. They found 
these options to be an unacreptable abdication of the counselor 
educator's responsibility for assessing student (Competence. They 
offered a nine-step plan that both requires student participation 
and includes sateguartls to protect student privacy. 



Holly Forester Miller agrees that it would be unethical and inap- 
propriate to send gnnip (counselors into the Uck\ without a rcquireil 
group experience. In the following position paper, slu* presents a 
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rationale for this requirement and offers several guidelines for pro- 
viding such an experience. 



Dual Relationships in Teaching Group Counseling 

Holly Forester- Miller 

In the past, counselor educators have debated whether it was 
ethical and/or appropriate to require students to participate in an 
experiential group as part of their training in group counseling. 
The current literature indicates that a group experience is an es- 
sential component of training group counselors (Corey & Corey, 
1992: Forester-Miller & Duncan, 1990; Yalom, 1985), The Associ- 
ation for Specialists in Group Work concurs that it is an important 
aspect of training. The revised Pro/essional Standards Jar the 
Training of Group Workers (ASGW, 1991) state 'The practice do- 
main should include observation and participation in a group ex- 
perience, which could occur in a classroom group" (p. 5). It is 
apparent, because a group experience is such a necessary com- 
ponent of training, that it would be unethical and inappropriate 
to send group counselors out into the field without this very im- 
portant part of training. 

In teaching individual counseling skills, we demonstrate and 
role play counseling situations for our students. They also prac- 
tice their skills on each other, for several reasons. First, it gives 
them a ''safe'' place to practice. Second, they can give each other 
valuable feedback based on their counseling knowledge. Third, it 
gives them the opportunity to experience the counseling process 
from the client's perspective. These same reasons are relevant to 
the practice of group counseling skills. In group counseling the 
process and dynamics are very different from individual counsel- 
ing, and skills are of no value if the counselor does not understand 
the process and dynamics that are occurring. Students can read 
about group process, but until they experience it, I do not believe 
they can fully understand it. Students have told me time and again 
that they thought they understoo i what the book was saying about 
the stages of a group but that it was so different actually to watch 
the process occur in our personal growth group. This is especially 
true of the dynamics that occur during the stage we refer to as 
the transition or storming stage. For example, it is extremely help- 
ful for students to see the leadership being challenged, to observe 
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the nondefensive response of an experienced leader, and to be 
able to discuss that experience with the leader. 

If the medical profession sent surgeons out to practice surgery 
who had only read about operations or seen videos, but who had 
never participated in a "real" surgical procedure, would we be 
willing to let one of those surgeons operate on us? It seems to 
me that, analogously, it is our ethical oblii^ation to require stu- 
dents to participate in a group counseling experience. It is no 
longer a matter of whether it is appropriate. The question now is 
how this group experience can be offered in a way that is ethical 
and appropriate. 

The personal growth group and/or training group experience 
built into group counseling courses is very different from a therapy 
group. The main differences lie in the intensity of the experience 
and the depth of sharing on the members' parts. Yet the stages 
of group and the leadership issues at each stage remain the same, 
thus offering a wonderful learning opportunity while minimizing 
the risks to the students. Keeping the grad.ng process separate 
from the level of participation in the group removes a major source 
of risk to the students. As long as counselor educators do the 
proper planning for the group experience and, as with any group, 
design the experience always kseping in mind the purpose and 
objectives of the group, the risks of the dual relationship will be 
low. 

Forester-Miller and Duncan (1990) recommended several guide- 
lines and conditions under which the risks to students are 
minimized. Several that apply here and have not already been men- 
tioned are (1) that the personal growth experience not be related 
to the process of program screening, whether for admission or 
for continuing in the program; (2) that students be evaluated only 
on their level of group skill acquisition: and (3) that students not 
be allowed to lead a group of their peers without the professional 
responsible for the group being present. 

In addition to offering guidelines, we also provide four alterna- 
tives for providing a group experience to students that meet the 
conditions we suggest: 

1. Having the master s-level group experience led by post- 
master's students under faculty supervision 

2. Having the instructor lead or co-lead the group, but util- 
izing a blind grading system for assessing the students' 
learning and skill acquisition 
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3. Requiring that the students participate in a counseling 
group that is external to the academic setting 

4. Having the instructor lead the group with the students uti- 
lizing the role-play technique. 

These are all viable options open to the counselor educator who 
teaches group counseling. The one I prefer is to lead the group 
and utilize a blind grading system. This approach offers several 
benefits to the students. One major benefit is to experience the 
"real" thing firsthand, to be able to see the group process at work 
and at the same time experience it from the perspective of the 
client. This method also allows the students the opportunity to 
try on the leadership role in an ongoing group with the faculty 
member present to offer assistance and feedback. It provides the 
students with an effective leader role model in which the faculty 
member can feel confident of the skill level being demonstrated 
and the types of techniques being modeled. It also provides a com- 
mon experience for the students and instructor to utilize in dis- 
cussing group process and giving examples. This method provides 
a potentially unique experience for students by allowing them to 
see the faculty utilizing the skills and applying the strategies that 
have been discussed. 

The benefits of such an experience certainly outweigh the risks, 
especially if the faculty member has planned the experience to 
minimize the risks. It seemt to me that we owe it to our students 
and to their future clients to provide the best training possible, 
utilizing the most effective teaching methods available. Therefore, 
not offering a group counseling experience as part of group coun- 
selor training would be neglectful and unethical. Some dual rela- 
tionships are not only ethical but beneficial. 



Gerald Corey's Commentary 

Forester Milkr /(Houses on a central issue in emphasiy.inf) the need 
for counselor educators to plan a (jroup experience caref ully, keeping 
in mind the main purposes and objectives of the group. If this plan 
tiing is done and certain guidelines are follouH-d. not only are tlie 
risks ofdu(d relationships relatively low. hut there are also benefits 
that outweigh the tisks. As teachers of group counseling courses, we 
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certainly need to he aware oj the potential problems thai stemjrom 
combining didactic and experiential approaches. Yet. as Forester- 
Miller implies, we ought not to be governed by a rigid rule against 
all dual relationships. 

I applaud her stance that ' noi o[lering a group counseling exp^'ri- 
ence as part oj group counselor training would be neglectful and 
unethical/' I would add thai thecnucofthe matter is not the methods 
we use in teaching the group course, or even the structure used. 
Instead, the integrity, competence, and professionalism of the coun- 
selor educator are the best measures to prevent potential abuses 
that might be a part of dual relationships. 

Barbara Herlihy^s Commentary 

My views are very similar to those of Uolly ForesierMiller. It is 
difficult Jor me to imagine how students could learn group counseling 
skills without having the op{X)rtunity to practice those skills in a safe, 
supervised environment. 

As a counselor educator who regularly teaches a group counseling 
course. I have struggled Jor ijears iviih the question of how to provide 
the best possible learning experience for students in the most ethical 
way. It is not difficult to keep grading separate from the experiential 
component of the course. In the proryrarn where I teach, ive have 
implemented Forester-Miller's suggested policy that students partic- 
ipation in the training group is not evaluated either as part of their 
grade or for admission or retention purposes. Students can clearly 
see that this policy exists by reading the student handbook and the 
course syllabus. However. I think it is important to respect that we 
ask a great deal of students when we ask them to trust thai these 
procedures will in fad be followed and toad on thai tnisi when they 
ch(X}se to self-disclose during the group ex^n'rience, For ttie course 
instructor to violate that trust would be inexcusable. This under- 
scores Corey 's point that the integrity of the counselor educator is at 
tixe cnui of the issue. 

In her position paper. Forcstcr-Millcr sufi^^'sts that havinfi ad- 
vanmi studrnts (ratluT than ihv course insiriu tor) lead the ^roup 
experience is one acceptable alternative to the dual relationship 
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dilemma. It seems to us that this solution may create a din'erent 
dual relationship concern. Consider the followinjij vij^net^e: 

As part of a master s de^iree training program for uroup (counsel- 
ors, students work uuder supervision facilllatln^ an experiential 
Uroup for tb^ introductoiy course in counseling taken by all stu- 
dents In the program. Students who are Just be^innin^ their 
coursework are also required to enroll in a section of a sell-ex- 
ploration ^roup as part of the Introductory course. Some of them 
are wondering about the ethics of having other students in the 
role of facilitator. They oi)pose the idea of bcln^ expected to self- 
(lis(*lose in a ^mup setting with student leaders, even though they 
are under supervision of a faculty person. The complaining stu- 
dents think thai this is a dual relationship issue because their 
student leaders arc enrolled in the same program. 



• What do you think about the practice of usinj^ stu- 
dents to facilitate self-awarencss j^roups for other 
students, assuminj^ they are j^iven adequate 
super\'isionV 

• What potential dual relationship issues, if any, can 
you see? What safeguards can you surest to pro- 
tect both the student facilitator and the students 
who are members of such a f^roup? 

• If this Ejroup were conducted by a faculty nuMnber 
who teaches the f^roups course (and who is likely to 
have the students in his or her future classes), what 
issues need to be addressed? 



No solution se( ms to be free of drawbacks. Because the questions 
involved in how to teat h a fjroup counselinf^ course are so complex 
and controversial, we include in this chapter two models for teach- 
inji these courses. Gerald Corey describes an undergraduate course 
that he teaches* Then Georfie Williams describes how he organizes 
and teaches a two-course sequence in the fjraduate prof^ratn. Corey 
and Williams eat h present their viewpoints t)n the dual relatit)nship 
Issues that arise in teaching these courses. 
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The Teaching of a Group Counseling Course 
and the Training of Group Leaders 

Gerald Corey 

One of the undergraduate courses I regularly teach is Practicum 
in Group Leadership (see Corey, 1981), This course is taught in 
such a manner that students get a balanced experience of didactic 
material on group process and theories of group, opportunities 
to lead and co-lead self-directed groups in which they can apply 
what they are learning, supervised experience in group leadership, 
experiential learning involving working on their own personal is- 
sues in a group, and supervision sessions that are therapeutic as 
well as educational. Thus, in a single course the students are 
exposed to a variety of ways of learning about groups, both cog- 
nitive and experiential I cite this class as an example of the many 
group leadership courses that typically combine academic learn- 
ing with opportunities for personal learning. 

Briefly, I will highlight some of the essential features of Practi- 
cum in Group Leadership, which is an undergraduate elective 
course in the Human Services Program at California State Un\ver- 
sity, Fullerton, First, students are screened both individually and 
in a small group before they are allowed to enroll in the course, 
The course involves supervised experience in co-leading a group- 
oriented class on the campus. Students in the course meet for 
weekly supervision as a group with the faculty member who su- 
pervises their work as co-leaders. In addition, the students meet 
with me twice a week for regular class sessions. On Tuesdays 
there is a didactic focus: a short lecture on group process issues 
or consideration of a specific theory of group work as well as a 
demonstration group that I lead to illustrate the practice of a par- 
ticular theoretical orientation. On Thursdays the class is divided 
into two groups of 12, each with an experiential focus. The stu- 
dents co-lead this group for the first 45 minutes of the session, 
which is followed by 30 minutes of processing time with a super- 
visor. Another faculty member assists me in supervising these 
Thursday groups. Although these groups remain the same for the 
semester, the other supervisor and I alternate with the supervision 
of these groups. 

In addition to the regular class meetings twice a week, nd the 
one time each week that they meet for group supervision with 
another supervisor this class begins with a 3-day training and 
supervision workshop during the first weekend of the semester. 
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This residential workshop consists of many opportunities for the 
students to function as group members and as co-leaders of their 
own small group during the weekend. There are five other faculty 
members who function as supenrisors during this weekend. Be- 
fore the students enroll in this weekend workshop, they are in- 
formed of the nature, purpose, and structure of the class. They 
do get involved in self-exploration and in dealing with interper- 
sonal issues that emerge in the group process. They each have 
two opportunities to co-lead their group during the weekend, and 
each of these sessions is directly supervised. The students co-lead 
for the first 45 minutes to an hour, and the next 45 minutes are 
devoted to discussion of group process with the supervisor of that 
particular session. (For additional details and a description of this 
weekend workshop, see Corey and C^rey, 1986.) 

At this point, let me explore what I see as some major ethical 
considerations in teaching this group course and briefly describe 
some of the safeguards I have developed to lessen the chances of 
negative outcomes. As I mentioned, students are screened prior 
to enrollment in the course. There is also a 4-hour premeeting 
(as a class) during the semester previous to enrollment. This meet- 
ing is held toward the end of each semester and provides detailed 
information to the students as to what they can expect to learn 
and what will be expected of them as participants. If they deter- 
mine that they do not want to participate as a member of a group 
as well as learn about group facilitation, they are free not to enroll 
in the course. This is a measure to ensure informed consent. 
Students are given a detailed syllabus and are prepared for the 
weekend workshop and all of the academic and personal require- 
ments associated with the course. 

At this premeeting I discuss with the students some of the prob- 
lems inherent in this course that combines both academic and 
personal learning. They are cautioned that the experience of lead- 
ing groups, even under supervision, often touches them in per- 
sonal ways and brings to the surface their own personal conflicts 
and struggles. They are also informed about the basis for grading 
and evaluation. For example, the weekend workshop is a credit/no 
credit course, and they are not graded in any way on the quality 
of their participation either as a group leader or as a member of 
their group. The Practicum in Group Leadership course is a graded 
one, and again their participation in their group as a member or 
as a leader is not a criterion for determining the grade. Two major 
papers and an objective final examination are the criteria for as- 
signing the course grade. 
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One way many educators attempt to minimize the conflict en- 
tailed in being both a professor and a counselor is to avoid grading 
students on their participation in the experiential activities that 
are part of the course. This practice is consistent with the ASGW 
(1989) guidelines. In group courses that have an experiential com- 
ponent, I fully endorse the principle of not putting students in a 
bind by using their participation in the group as a factor in deter- 
mining the course grade. 

There are a number of factors in the design of this course that 
reduce the chances of students being harmed by the experience. 
These measures include the following: 

• The screening, selection, orientation, and preparation pro- 
cess results in students who have a clear idea of the nature 
and requirements of the group leadership course they are 
considering. The premeeting is particularly useful in help- 
ing the students become acquainted with one another as 
well as become oriented to this form of experiential learning. 

• The fact that this course is an elective allows for a more 
intensive learning experience than if it were required. Stu- 
dents take this kind of group course because they are gen- 
uinely interested in learning more about themselves as well 
as learning skills in facilitating a group. 

• The fact that other professionals besides myself serve as 
supervisors for both the weekend workshop and also the 
entire semester offers students diverse perspectives on 
group process and leadership styles. 

• Students in the course are informed that they can decide 
for themselves the nature and extent of their self-disclosure 
in the group. In fact, the focus of these groups is often on 
here-and-now interactions within the group context rather 
than an exploration of outside concerns of the participants. 
They have plenty to explore in reference to dealing with one 
another as they build a cohesive learning group, and there- 
fore, it is not necessary that they delve into their "personal 
secrets." 

• The basic rationale of the course is presented and clarified 
from the outset of the course. The assumption the course 
is built upon is that the best way to learn about group pro- 
cess is to participate in the group and learn firsthand about 
issues such as the creation of trust, dealing with conflicts, 
and challenging one's resistances. There is an integration 
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of conceptual learning about groups and the learning that 
grows out of actually experiencing a group and then focus- 
ing on key issues for discussion as they emerge in the learn- 
ing group. 

In examining the ethics of requiring group participation for stu- 
dents in a group counseling class, another question should be 
asked: Is it ethical for group leaders to consider themselves qual- 
ified to lead groups if they have never been group members them- 
selves? I strongly endorse participation in a group as part of a 
leader's training. Learning from books and lectures is important 
but has its limitations; certain skills can be learned only through 
experimentation. Struggling with trusting a group of strangers, 
risking vulnerability, receiving genuine support from others, feel- 
ing joy and closeness, and being confronted are all vital learning 
experiences for future group leaders. If for no reason other than 
because it provides a deep understanding of what clients face in 
groups, I think that group experience for leaders is indispensable. 

Certainly in a single group course there are many demands on 
both the students and the professor. It is not easy to focus on 
cognitive material at times, then focus on the anxiety of co-leading 
a group, and then at other times focus on personal exploration. 
Perhaps the greatest challenge is providing a balance between the 
focus on self-learnings and the focus on what makes a group work. 



Dual Relationship Issues in Teaching 
a Group Leadership Course 

George T. Williams 

Most graduate-level programs in counseling and many under- 
graduate programs in psychology or a related human services field 
have a specific group course as part of the curriculum. A typical 
question among counselor educators is: What are the potential 
dual role conflicts for the instructors teaching the group coun- 
seling courses? Many counselor training programs are separating 
the small group experience from courses in group counseling and 
group process by either relegating responsibility to someone not 
employed as a full-time faculty or by separating students' course 
grades from participation in the group. In this paper, I present 
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some of the major dual relationship ethical dilemmas I perceive 
to be inherent in teaching master*s-level group leadership courses 
that are designed for the training and supervision of group lead- 
ers while using a combination of didactic and experiential 
components. 

The master*s-level graduate program in counseling at California 
State University, Fullerton, includes two required group courses: 
Counseling 519, Therapeutic Group Experience, a one-credit 
course; and Counseling 528, Groups: Process and Practice, a 
three-credit course. Each of these courses will be discussed in 
reference to the controversial issue of dual relationships. 

Counseling 519, Therapeutic Group Experience, is an experien- 
tial group class that is designed to enhance a learning and self- 
development process for counseling students. The focus of the 
group is one of personal growth and increasing self-awareness as 
a counselor-in-training. The course typically is taken by students 
during their first semester of enrollment in the graduate counsel- 
ing program and requires students to experience being a member 
of a group with approximately 16 students. Counseling 519 in- 
cludes two major parts. The first part includes the group experi- 
ence itself. Group therapists who are not full-time faculty in the 
department are hired to lead these groups, which are held over a 
2-day weekend. 

The second part of Counseling 519 requires students to write 
a paper that relates their course group experience to the assigned 
readings about group process and practice. Final course grades 
are determined exclusively by students* final written papers about 
their group experience, submitted after the group counseling ex- 
perience. In an attempt to avoid bias in grading, all papers are 
identified by confidential code numbers to maintain student an- 
onymity and are evaluated by a faculty member who is not the 
group leader for the class. Students are instructed not to break 
any confidentialities and to maintain the anonymity of group mem- 
bers and their group leader while writing their papers. 

The other course. Counseling 528, is limited to 16 students. 
The course includes focused attention on the issue of how stu- 
dents can best learn group leadership skills and theoretical knowl- 
edge as well as acquire an increased awareness of themselves. 
The course is structured like the practicum course in group lead- 
ership described earlier by Corey, and the training/supervision 
workshop described by Corey and Corey (1986) in that ''parti- 
cipants (students] acquire or refine group leadership skills by 
participating in a small group as both a member and a leader at 
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aifferent times'' (p. 18). The major goals of this course are (a) to 
provide master's-level students with supervised group-leading 
skills training and theoretical knowledge pertaining to those 
skills and (b) to assist students in developing an increased aware- 
ness of themselves as group leaders and persons. Although the 
Counseling 519 course focuses on the student being a member 
of a group, the primary focus of Counseling 528 is for students 
to practice group leading skills. Students practice group leading 
skills from 10 different theoretical approaches to group work, and 
they also learn more about themselves as persons and develop 
their own integrated eclectic model for working with groups. The 
Counseling 528 class is structured so that the instructor func- 
tions in multiple professional roles including teacher, supervisor, 
evaluator, and group leader at times, 

I disagree with the literal interpretation of the AACD ethical 
standard that prohibits members from having supervisory or eval- 
uating authority over participants in a growth experience with an 
emphasis on self-disclosure or personal involvement, I believe 
counselor educators serve as role models to their students by 
participating in the various roles as teacher, supervisor, and group 
leader. It seems that the AACD and CACREP standards need to 
follow the leadership of ASGW in determining guidelines for dual 
relationships when training group leaders. The conflict among the 
AACD standards, the ASGW ethical guidelines, and the CACREP 
standards needs resolution for consistency in determining what 
constitute professional standards for the training of group 
counselors, 

I am convinced of the benefits of the course instructor func- 
tioning in certain multiple roles. Hiring group leaders who are not 
full-time faculty at the institution to teach a class such as Coun- 
seling 519 serves the intended purpose of students learning more 
about group process and being a member of a group. However, 
Counseling 528, in which students are focused more on learning 
skills about how to apply different theoretical approaches to lead- 
ing a group, requires that the course instructor function in mul- 
tiple roles as teacher, supervisor, evaluator, and group leader. One 
might argue the benefits of hiring an outside faculty for teaching 
Counseling 528 as with the Counseling 519 class to handle the 
dual role conflict. But aren't full-time counselor educators hired 
to train students to become both individual and group counsel- 
ors? I find it interesting that no questions seem to be raised re- 
garding small group practicum classes in which the counselor 
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educator serves multiple roles while supervising students to be- 
come individual counselors. 

I do not believe counselor educators should be restricted from 
teaching group counseling courses just as I do not believe they 
should be restricted from supervising a group practicum class 
that focuses on individual and/or group counseling skills. One 
might argue that full-time faculty can teach group courses as long 
as they are not involved in any small group counseling experience. 
Such a response I believe limits the potential learning for students 
with such a class structure. The process of learning how to lead 
a group requires that there be a group of people with whom to 
practice the skills. From a perspective of logistics, it makes sense 
to have students learn their group leading skills by serving both 
as leader and member. 

One might argue that it would be better to protect the students* 
privacy by not having them serve as members of the group where 
there is a focus on learning group leading skills. Such a stance 
may suggest having students lead groups containing members 
who are not students enrolled in the graduate counseling program. 
Does a faculty member have the time to directly observe and su- 
pervise so many different groups? 1 think not. I also believe this 
approach to avoiding dual relationships has other limitations. For 
example, there exists the potential risk of '*doing harm.** Import- 
ant philosophical and moral questions need to be addressed: 
Should the course instructor enforce the principle of beneficence 
(i.e., acting in a proactive way to **do good**) by removing a student 
from the class and the academic degree program in order to protect 
future clients from potential harm that is likely to be done by the 
student? Or should the instructor enforce the principle of non- 
maleficence (i.e., the rule of **do no harm**) and respect the stu- 
dent*s integrity and personal privacy by not sharing with the 
student or others any concerns about the student (Beauchamp & 
Childress, 1983)? To answer these questions requires a value 
judgment. My bias weighs more heavily with the principle of be- 
neficence, which I view as relating closely to the issue of screening 
for the profession. With respect to the AACD standards, I question 
how a counselor educator is to ''screen from the program those 
individuals who are unable to provide competent services*' without 
knowing more about the students than their academic perfor- 
mance. I believe the personhood of the counselor is one of the 
most important attributes for the professional counselor ''to pro- 
vide competent services.** There have been instances in observing 
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the in-class groups when I felt ethically obligated to refer a class 
member for outside professional help. However, I did not withdraw 
the student from the class. I believe that withdrawing a student 
under these circumstances could be emotionally damaging for the 
individual as well as damaging to the cohesion and trust of the 
group. 

In conclusion, I concur with Lloyd (1990) who stated that **The 
ethical issue with dual relationships concerns the misuse of 
trust" (p. 85). I also agree with Lloyd's (1990) statement that **live 
demonstrations of counseling, role playing counseling skills, and 
numerous opportunities for self-disclosure are an omnipresent 
part of a counselor education program" (p. 86). The term dual 
relationships has received negative reactions among counselor 
educators and in the professional literature. I do not believe that 
all dual relationships in the teaching of a group leadership course 
have harmful effects on the student or the counseling profession. 
Perhaps a more appropriate term to convey what is damaging 
would be exploitative dual relationships. It seems that the rigidity 
of accreditation ethical standards has taken away some of the 
humanness. 

Questions surroinidinfi the preparation of )4roup eounselors are 
indeed complex, hi the ibllowinji eoninientary. Georfie M. Gazda 
offers his response to some of ttie issues that have been disc ussed 
in this chapter. 



Commentary on Dual Relationship Issues 
in Preparing Group Counselors 

George M. Gazda 

The issue is not whether or not students/trainees should be 
provided a *'group" experience. Everyone agrees that they should. 
I do not think that one can always clearly differentiate one group 
from another in practice. There will always be some overlapping 
in practice between counseling/therapy and education/training 
groups. All the more reason to avoid the probability of this hap- 
pening by not placing the leader and trainees in an experiential 
group in the beginning! The issue is who should provide this ex- 
periential part of their training in order to avoid unethical dual 
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relationships. Dual relationships are either ethical or unethical. 
One cannot have it both ways, i.e., ethical for counselor educators 
and unethical for others. To conclude that 'it is not difficult to 
keep grading separate from the experiential component of the 
course** and ''participation is not evaluated either as part of their 
grade or for admission or retention purposes** is to raise the ques- 
tion. How does one protect the public if the information gleaned 
is not utilized? And Herlihy, Corey, Forester-Miller, Donigian, and 
Williams all ha^'e taken the porition that they do it to protect the 
public from incompetent group counselorsAeaders. If evaluations 
and screening/retention decisions are not being made based 
on these required class/group experiences, how can these same 
teachers protect the public? Are we to conclude that they know 
who these incompetent student/trainees are, but to avoid the dual 
relationship ethical issue they do not give them lower grades or 
deselect them from the program through whatever means? 

If these group educators would use the group counseling prac- 
ticum experience to do their supervision of the student/trainees' 
group leadership skills, they would not need to create a situation 
rife with opportunity for unethical dual relationship possibilities, 
namely requiring students to participate in a "growth** experience 
with the instructor as leader/facilitator. (Part of the difficulty is 
definitional. Corey and Williams seem to define group practicum 
as a personal growth experience for the student/trainee rather 
than the more generally accepted definition of the student/trainee 
leading a group of authentic help seekers or clients. Williams con- 
cludes "logistics** prevent the use of the more accepted definition 
of group practicum from being used in his program. Logistics can- 
not be used as an argument for or against ethical training.) Others 
not involved in student evaluation can provide a growth group 
experience much better and more authentically. You see, there is 
also the ethical responsibility of giving the student/trainee the 
opportunity to experience what a true group counseling/growth 
experience is like without the fear of potential evaluation. 

All of the reasons that are presented for requiring classroom- 
linked experience, such as protection of the public and opportu- 
nity to model for the student/trainee, can be accomplished in the 
group counseling practicum in which the teacher can, on occa- 
sion, co-lead the student/trainee group and model for the trainee 
while still observing the students leadership skills throughout 
the life of the group. 

It is puzzling to me why those counselor educators who insist 
that their group trainees must have a group experience with them 
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as part of their group counseling course at the same time do not 
insist that the trainees have an individual counseling experience 
with them as part of their individual counseling course. Does not 
the public need the same protection from possibly incompetent 
individual counselors? 



• If you arc a counselor educator who teaches ^roup 
counselin^i courses, where do you stand on the is- 
sues raised in this chapter? What safe|>uards do you 
believe are necessary to protect both your students 
and the public they eventually will sen^e? 

• If you are a student in a counselor education pro- 
gram, what are your reactions to this controversy? 
What kinds of learnin^i experiences do you think you 
need in order to become an effective group leader? 



Indeed there is controversy about dual relationships in the prep- 
aration of group counselors. As the issue has been framed in the 
literature, conscientious counselor educators are caught in a **no- 
win" ethical dilemma. On one hand, if we remove ourselves from 
what many consider to be problematic dual roles — such as combin- 
ing didactic and experiential learnings by performing multiple func- 
tions that may include any combination of instnictor. supervisor, 
group leader, consultant, and counselor— we are vulnerable to 
charges that we have abdicated our responsibility to the profession 
and the public to assure competent service. On the other hand, if 
we do teach by combining roles, we are vulnerabk* to charges that 
we have abdicated our responsibilities to uphold etliical standards 
and to respect the privacy of student self-disclosure and personal 
growth. 

It seems obvious to us that counselor educators need to work to 
clarify the question of how group counseling courses can best be 
taught. It is equally obvious that no consensus exists on this ques- 
tion. We do believe that if coimselor edu(*ators choose to keep group 
experiences free from evaluation, then other procedures need to 
exist within the program to screen out unsuitable candidates. 
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Coursework that prepares students to conduct group work does not 
present the only opportunity for screening/evaluation. At this point, 
there is a wide range of choices that counselor educators can make 
in preparing students to be group counselors. We each must choose 
according to our own stance on the issues, balancing our respon- 
sibilities to our students, to the profession, and to consumers of 
counseling services. 
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CHAPTERS 
SUPERVISION 

Our final chapter in part 11. Issues in Counselor Preparation deals 
with supervision. Supeivision of counselor trainees occurs primar- 
ily in counselor education pro^jrams. althou^jh counselors in the 
field also work under supervision toward their licensure or certifi- 
cation. The nature of the supervisory relationship raises some 
unique dual role issues. In this chapter, we draw upon the available 
literature, share our own views, and include the ^juest contribution 
of L. DlAnne Borders along with our commentaries. Rex Stockton 
has also sent us his views on various issues in supenision. and we 
have included these throu^jhout the chapter. Questions that fluidv 
our discussion include these: 

• What fiuidance do codes of ethics offer supervisors? Do var- 
ious codes conflict with each other? 

• Is it ever appropriate to inte^jrate both counselin^i and super- 
vision? What are the problems involved in blending the two 
roles? 

• How can supervision include exploration of the supervisee's 
personal issues as well as of cases? 

• What are guidelines ibr developing boundaries in supervisory 
relationships? 

• How can the issue of supervisor countertransference be dealt 
with in supervision? 

• What are the ethical and legal ramifications when the super- 
visee does not perform competently? How can this situation 
create role confiicts for the supervisor? 

ETHICAL CODES AND GUIDELINES 

Although supervision has been presumed to be the 'Vatchdog" 
of counseling services provided to the public (Slovenko. 1980), until 
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recently little work has been done on ethical issues within the 
supervisor}' relationship (Newman, 1981; Upchurch, 1985). In the 
past few years, more attention has been ^^iven to these issues, as 
is evidenced by the publication of such excellent resources as the 
Handbook for Counseling Supervision (Borders & Leddick, 1987), 
Supennsing Counselors and Tlierapists: A Developmental Approach 
(Stoltenberfi & Delworlh, 1987), the Standards for Counseling Su 
pervisors (ACES, 1990), arid Counselor Supervision: Principles, Pro 
cess, and Practice (Bradley, 1989). Another resource that will soon 
be available is ihc Cuniculum Guide for Training Counseling Super- 
visors: Rationale. Development, and Implementation (Borders et al., 
in press), which has been prepared by the ACES Workinj^ Group 
for Supervisor Traininj^. Supervisors can thus now find ^JSuidaiice 
re^ardin^ dual role relationships by consultin^i both the literature 
and the standards. 

The ACES Standards for Counseling Supervisors (1990) consist of 
1 1 core areas of knovvledf^e, competencies, and personal traits. The 
standards specify that 'The supervisor's primary functions are to 
teach the inexperienced and to foster their professional develop- 
ment, to serve as consultants to experienced counselors, and to 
assist at all levels in the provision of effective counselin^i services. 
The.se responsibilities require personal and professional maturity 
accompanied by a broad perspective on counselinf* that is f^ained 
by extensive, supervised counseling experience." 

Another standard pertains to the importance of establishinf^ a 
mutually trusting relationship with the supervisee by providinj^ an 
appropriate balance of challenge and support. This standard states 
that "Professional counseling* supervisors demonstrate conceptual 
knowledfie of the personal and professional nature of the supervi- 
sory relationship and are skilled in applying this knowledf^e." 

Supervisors should also demonstrate conceptual knowledf^e of 
supervision methods and techniques. According* to the ACKS stan- 
dards, supervisors must be able to do the Ibllowinf*: 

• State the purposes of supervision and explain the procedures 
to be used. 

• Nejj;otiate mutual decisions ref^ardinf* the needed direction of 
learning experiences for the supervisee. 

• Perform the supervisors functions in the role of teacher, 
counselor, or consultant as appropriate. 

• Clarify iheir roles in the supervision process. 
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• Interac t with the counselor in a nuinner that facilitates the 
supervisee's self-exploration and problem solving. 

It is clear from reviewing this list that the ACPvS standards imply 
that supervisors possess the personal and professional maturity to 
play multiple roles in the supervision process. Supervisors have a 
responsibility to clarify their role and to explain the purpose and 
procedures of supervision. However, the boundaries are not always 
clear, as supervisors need to perform a variety of roles, indudir.g 
that of teacher, supervisor, counselor, and consultant. It appears 
that there are some contradictions between these ACES standards 
and the AACD Ethical Standards (1988) (which explicitly prohibit 
functioning in multiple roles of counselor, educator, supervisor, 
administrator, and evaluator). As we have stated earlier, our pref- 
erence for reconciling this contradiction is that the AACD Ethical 
Standards be revised to reflect the inevitability of (»ertain types of 
role blending. 

BOUNDARIES OF THE 
SUPERVISORY RELATIONSHIP 

Several of the focus questions that v\'c asked at the beginning of 
this chapter are so interrelated that they Ccinnot be discussed sep- 
arately. Here we explore boundary issues in supervision. Is it ever 
appropriate to integrate both counseling and supervision in the 
same relationship? Wliat are the problems involved in blending the 
two roles? How (*an supervision include exploration of the super- 
visee's personal issues as well as of cases? The following vignette 
illustrates how some of these issues may arise: 

Andrew is a counsiior cdiicalor and supcrxisor wlio regularly 
teaches an inleriiship seminar. Andrew makes il clear lo students 
at the initial class meeting that he conducts his internship 
seminar using a group supenlsion fonnai that focuses on the 
counselor as a person. He informs his students that *The main 
emphasis will be on your own dynamics and reactions to your 
clients — not on an analysis of your clients, counseling skills and 
techniques, or case manag<Miient strategies. Of course, you will 
learn various alternatives for dealing with your clients, but our 
prlmarv' (U)ncern will be on how your altitudes and behaviors may 
i)e iniluencingyour clients. Thus, you will be expected to examine 
your needs, motivations, and most ol all your potential souri'es 
of countertransrerei\ce In tliese group supeivision sessions/' 
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Andrew's rhairptTson qiu^stions Jtini on [\w appropriatcMiess of 
his stylt* of tearhinn this seminar. Other instructors foriis on 
teaching speeilir skills and intemMitions and do a ^reat deal ol" 
ease management work. The chairperson thinks that Andrew is 
opening himse 11 to the possibility ol blurring his role as an edu- 
cator by locusin^ on the personal dimensions ol'his supervisees. 
She su^csts that he recommend to his students that they seek 
personal counseling apart froui the program and that he focus 
his course more on skill deveU)pment. In his delense, Andrew 
claims that he is not conducting ^roup therapy, but rather he is 
asking his students to look at how their own dynamics inlluence 
their intei-ventions with their clients. He deals with personal prob- 
lems of his supenMsees only to the extent that these problems 
apj)ear to be inlluencin^ their work. He sees it as his job to help 
them become aware of the ways that they are impacting their 
clients. 



• I)o you think that Andrew s chairperson has lef^iti- 
mate reasons for her concerns that he is fiettinji 
involved as l)oth therapist and educator lor his 
supervisees? 

• What are your thouf^hts about Andrews approach 
to ^roup supervision? Do you think that supenision 
can be therapeuti(\ even thouf^h the locus is not 
therapy for s.iper\isees? 

• What do you see as the appropriate balance between 
teaching* supervisees about their own dynamics and 
the dynamics of their clients? What is the balance 
between focusing on supenMsec sell -awareness and 
tcachinfi skills? 

• What are some potential benefits and risks to the 
super\isees in Andrew s class? Would you want to 
be a student in the class? 



Ethical questions related to dual relationships are particularly 
diffic ult in the practice of supenMsion (Stoltenberfi & Delworth, 
1987), Althouf^h a dual relationship occurs when a supervisor be- 
comes the super\isec*s counselor (Bernard, 1987), in practice there 
are few fjuidelines for supenasors to help them distinf^uish between 
the two roles (Whiston & Emerson, 1989). The f^oals of supervision 
have been variously defined alonfi a wide continuum from personal 
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growth for the supervisee to acquisition of skills with a focus on the 
supervisee's professional development. As we have seen, the ACES 
standards acknowledge that supervision entails a multiplicity of 
roles, including that of counselor. 

It can be extremely difficult to determine when a supervisory re- 
lationship has become a counseling relationship. Although the ther- 
apeutic aspect of the supervisor's role and the role of the counselor 
are not synonymous, the distinction between the two is not well 
defined (Whiston & Emerson, 1989). When supervisees have per- 
sonal problems, supervisors may be tempted to counsel them. F'or 
counselor educators, this temptation may be enhanced by a belief 
that the student s personal growth takes precedence over the pos- 
sibility of compromising the professor/student relationship (Rob- 
erts et al., 1982), or supervisors may naturally fall back on their 
counseling training when problems arise (Whiston & Emerson, 
1989). Nonetheless, personal counseling of a supervisee may cloud 
the supervisor's objectivity and interfere with the ability to supervise 
adequately (Cormier & Bernard, 1982). 

Some writers believe that distinctions can and should be made 
between the roles of counselor and of supervisor. Wise, Lx)wery, and 
Silverglade (1989) contended that the primary goal of supervision 
is to protect the welfare of the client, and this precludes making 
the supervisee's personal growth a primary focus. Thus, supervision 
cannot provide the supervisee with the intensive personal growth 
experiences that counseling can provide. 

It seems clear to us that unless the nature of the supervisory 
relationship is clearly defined, both the supervisor and supervisee 
may be put in a difficult position at some point in the relationship. 
If supervisors overextend the boundaries of a supervisory relation- 
ship, there is the potential that the supervisor s objectivity will be 
impaired and that the supervisee will be inhibited from making full 
use of the supervision process. For instance, if the supervisor is not 
clear about the primary purpose of supervision, at some later point 
supervisees might request personal therapy when they become 
aware of problems that interfere with their ability to counsel 
effectively. 

Of course, if a sexual relationship becomes a part of a supervisory 
relationship, then this confounds the entire process. It is doubtful 
that supervisees will be getting the supervision they need for their 
cases if they are also involved in a romantic relationship with their 
supervisor. The Ethics Committee of the American Psychological 
Association has clariiled that "Romantic or sexually intimate rela- 
tionships between clinical supervisors and supervisees constitute. 
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by fact and by definition, dual relationships. Psychologists should 
make every effort to avoid such sexual relationships" ("Ethics," 
1988). 

Our guest contributor Rex Stockton (personal coniniunk^ation, 
December 21, 1990) notes that the power differential is another 
factor that needs to be considered: 

There is a marked inequality of power in the relationship. 
It is the supervisor who has the power to pass or fail a 
student, to write or not write a letter of recommendation, 
and so on, The student s recognition of this inequality may 
hinder his or her self-disclosures and, thus, stifle personal 
growth. The student's failure to recognize this may lead to 
personal disclosures that could unfairly jeopardize his or 
her class standing. 

There seems to be some agreement that supervision should con- 
centrate on the supervisee's professional development rather than 
personal concerns, and that supervision and counseling are not the 
same. However, there is confusion about the degree to whkh a 
supervisor can ethically deal with personal issues. The question 
remains: To what extent should supervision include exploration of 
supervisees' personal issues? 

Stockton (personal communication, December 21, 1990) believes 
quite strongly that the roles of counselor and supervisor cannot be 
blended. He states that "attempts to merge these two roles may 
result in the supervisee receiving a soured experience, emotional 
harm, or academic penalty." Nonetheless, he acknowledges that 
supervisors do commonly encounter beginning counselors who ex- 
hibit above-average levels of anxiety due to inexperience. He adds 
that 

Acceptable and sometimes helpfui supervisory efforts to re- 
duce such heightened anxiety may include acknowledging^ 
its presence, providing positive feedback for what the stu- 
dent is able to do, and couching constructive feedback in 
facilitative terms. Supervisors can use their skill as coun- 
selors to normalize counselor anxiety and somewhat reduce 
its adverse impact, but to jump fully into the counselor 
mode would constitute a dual and conflicting relationship. 
Admittedly, though the extremes and their ramifications 
can be clearly drawn, there is much gray area with which 
to contend. 
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From our perspective, effective supervision focuses on the impact 
of the counselor on the counseling process. We think that it is a 
mistake for supervision to focus exclusively on client cases or prob- 
lem-solvin^i stratcf^ies refjarding how to deal with clients. Thus, su- 
pemsion can be useful in helping students become aware of 
personal limitations or unresolved problems that intrude into effec- 
tive helpinfJ. However, there is a difference between helpinj? students 
identify and clarify those concerns they need to explore versus con- 
verting supervision into an in-depth personal therapy session. For 
instance, if a student becomes aware of an unresolved issue with 
his mother that is beinji played out in his counselinfi sessions with 
**motherly" women, it is appropriate to focus on how his personal 
limitations are blockinf* effective counselinf*. but we doubt that it 
would be appropriate to abandon the supervisory focus for a therapy 
experience, hi such cases, students will hopefully be encouraficd to 
find a resource where they can f*ct the therapy they need for them- 
selves personally and professionally. 



Distinf^uishinf* where the appropriate boundaiy lies be- 
tween supemsion and counselinfi can be difficult. If you 
are a counseling* supervisor, where do you stand on these 
issues? Do you believe that the supervisory and counsel- 
ing roles are separable? Or do you think that some role 
blending is inevitable? How would you defend your posi- 
tion if a colleague challengcrl vour views? 

If you are a graduate student working under supervi- 
sion. or a counselor working under supervision toward 
your licensure or certification, what do you think about 
these issues? Where do you want your supervisor to draw 
the line in dealing with any personal concerns you may 
be fa( ing'.'^ 



A final boundary issue concerns social relationships. Stoltenberg 
and Delworth (1987) suggested that friendships and social relation- 
ships between supervisors and supervisees should be avoided when 
possible. They recommended that if such relationships are entered 
into, possible ramifications should he openly explored. Harran 
VandeCreek. and Knapp (1990) admitted that it is inevitable that 
supervisors will en( ounter trainees in social settings and commu- 
nity activities. They advised that a supervisor need not shun su- 
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pervisees on such occasions, unless the supervisor believes the pro- 
fessional relationship will be compromised. However, they did cau- 
tion against attempting to supervise relatives, spouses, friends, 
former clients, or others with whom they might find it difficult to 
be candid about performance. 

GUIDELINES FOR SUPERVISORS 

Given the confusion that exists over whether and how the super- 
visory and counseling roles can be blended, what guidelines exist 
to help the ethically conscientious supervisor*? Informed consent is 
vitally important in supervision. F^irst. supervisees have a right to 
know the nature and purposes of supervision, their rights and re- 
sponsibilities, and what they can expect from their supervisor. Sec- 
ond, clients of supervisees have a right to know that they are 
receiving services from a trainee. Harrar et al. (1990) noted that 
clients have the right to elect not to receive services under these 
conditions, and that failure to inform a client of a trainee's status 
could expose the supervisor and supervisee to possible lawsuits. 

Supervisors are also advised to document their supervisory work. 
Harrar et al. (1990) recommended that supervisors document with 
consideration for (1) quality of care given the client, (2) quality of 
training given the supervisee, and (3) ethical and legal issues in- 
volved if a complaint should be lodged. They noted that courts often 
follow the principle that *V/hat has not been written has not been 
done" (p. 38). 

Several writers have offered models to assist supervisors in work- 
ing through the supervision process with their boundaries intact. 
Wise et al. (1989) have suggested a stage-oriented approach; 

• Presupervision. This stage encompasses the student's entry 
into and adjustment to graduate school. Because it is a 
stressful period and because students have not yet begun to 
see clients, it may be a good time to recommend personal 
counseling. 

• Self-Jbciis. Students begin to see clients but lack knowledge 
and experience. Supervision is most helpful when it concen- 
trates on skill development, clarifying student concerns, and 
providing structure. 

• Client Jocus. Students have increased interaction with clients, 
become aware of inadequacies in their knowledge and expe- 
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rience. and feci confused or ambivalent. They typically in- 
crease their initiative and become less dependent on their 
supervisors. The supervisor continues to concentrate on skill 
development and case conceptualization. Personal coimsel- 
ing might be recommended only if the student remains too 
dependent on the supervisor or is not making adequate prog- 
ress due to personal issues. 

• Interpersonal focus. Students become more comfortable with 
their skills and shift their focus from issues of competence 
to issues of self-awareness. This may be the most appropriate 
time to recommend personal counseling to promote the 
students' greater openness and awareness of themselves and 
their relationships with others. 

• Professional Jocus. Students now have begim to develop a 
therapeutic personality and a sense of professional identity. 
A consultation model of supervision is most appropriate, and 
personal counseling should be recommended only to deal 
with "blind spots" in specific areas or life stressors that are 
impeding performance. 

We think this provides a useful decision-making model for super- 
visors to help them determine the supervisee s stage of development 
and to use that knowledge to decide on the appropriateness of per- 
sonal counseling. 

Whiston and Emerson (1989) took a somewhat different ap- 
proach. They suggested that Egans (1990) three-stage model can 
provide a practical method for distinguishing between supervising 
and counseling. According to these writers, supervisors should limit 
their work to Egan s first stage of exploring and clarifying a super- 
visee s personal problems when those problems are impeding his 
or her work. After the supervisor has identified the personal issues, 
the supervisee then has the responsibility for resolving them. If the 
supervision process moves into Egan s second and third stages- 
establishing goals and taking action regarding the personal prob- 
lem—supervision then becomes counseling. Whiston and Emerson 
recommended that counseling be provided by an independent coun- 
selor while the supervisor continues to focus on the supervisee's 
professional development. 

We believ e that, as is the case with any professional relationship, 
it is essential that the supervisory relationship be grounded on a 
clear contract so that both the supervisee and the supervisor have 
an understanding of their respective roles and so that both are 
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guided toward the aehieveiucnt of elearly understood and afjreed- 
upon goals. The topie of boundary issues ought to be explored if 
and when there are eoneerns. Stoekton (personal eommunieation, 
Deeeniber 21, 1990) stresses the importanee of maintaining objee- 
tivity and keeping elearly in mind that the primary role of a super- 
visor is to ensure eompetenee on the part of the supervisee. His 
thoughts are as follows; 

The supemsor must have a elear standard lor super\'isee 
eompetenee. an ac eeptable method of assessing the 
supeiTisee s approximations of that standard, and a formu- 
lation as to how to best work within the edueator/super\1- 
sor role in faeilitating supenMsee eompetenee. In this 
regard, relative objeetivity is of great importanee. 

Though eertainly a eomplex eoneept. the supemsee s eom 
petenee may be distilled down to three broad domains: (1) 
repertoire of appropriate eounseling teehniques. (2) theo 
retieal foundation, and (3) personal level of human fune- 
tloning. Super\1sors are. of ( ourse. trained as eounselors. 
and often the temptation is to try to help the supenisee 
resolw his or her own personal issues. This is a serious 
mistake that sets up not only dual but. in some ways, eon- 
llieting roles. When human eharaeteristies of the supervisee 
interfere with eounseling tasks, the cdueator/supemsor is 
advised to refer out to another professional rather than 
trying to help the supervisee develop in ways that are be- 
yond the role of the edueator. 

1 do not believe dual relationships are helpful for supervis- 
ees in the long run beeausc there is the potential to impair 
supervisor objeetivity and impede the supervisee's ability 
to partieipate fully and freely. It is diflkult to be guided by 
ones roles when they eonlliet. and the likelihood of objee- 
tively assessing eaeh eompeteney reduees as the supervisor 
beeomes inercasingly involved in the student s personal life. 

Thus, although many gray areas remain when supervisors at- 
tempt to differentiate between their supervisory and eounseling 
roles, it seems ( lear that a supervisory relationship should not be 
allowed to beeonie a eounseling relationship. Supervisors ean use 
these eriteria to help them determine when to refer a supervisee for 
eounseling: the supervisee's stage of professional development. 
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Ej^an s model of* the counseling process, and expected standards of 
competence. 

There is one final consideration related to the decision to refer a 
siiper\isee for rounselinf^ that we have not yet explored. When a 
supervisor recommends personal coimselinf^ for a supervisee, this 
may infuse an emotionally charf^ed issue into the relationship. The 
supemsee may feel threatened and believe he or she has been 
judged to be incompetent. The supervisory relationship could be- 
come strained and the supervisee mi^jht be less open about his or 
her own experiencing^ in discussinji cases with the supervisor. Wise 
et al. (1989) have captured the essence of this concern: "Whether 
the student approaches the suggestion of personal counseling as a 
criticism or as a helpl'ul addition to supervision will depend on the 
supervisor's attitude, tact, and timing in making the 
recommendation** (p. 334), 



If you are a supervisor and were laced with the need to 
recommend counseling lor a supervisee, how might you 
go about it? What factors might you consider in making 
your recommendation, and what might you tell the super- 
visee? If you are a supervisee, how might you react if your 
supervisor made such a recommendation to you? Might 
this change the nature of the supervisory relationship, 
Irom your perspective? 



FOCUS ON THE SUPERVISOR: 
COUNTERTRANSFERENCE ISSUES 

Supervisor countertransierence is a phenomenon that is bound 
to occur in some supervisory relationships, when supervisors have 
intense reactions to certain supervisees. Stockton (personal com- 
munication, December 21, 1990) has clear views regarding where 
the responsibility rests in such easels: 

Supervisor countertransference is a useful issue to face 
because it does occur. However, it should be incumbent 
upon the supervisor to resolve such issues either through 
his or her own efforts, therapeutically, or as is more often 
the case, through brief pruicssional consultation. This is a 
burden that should not be placed upon the supervisee's 
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shoulders. The duality that results, along with the inequal- 
ity of power, would place the supervisee in a very unc om- 
fortable and vulnerable position. 

We hope that supervisors monitor their coimtertransferenc e, and 
that when these issues arise that they seek their own supervision 
or. at the very least, consult with a colleague. A point we wish to 
make is that countertransference does not have to be viewed neg- 
atively — as something that necessarily gets in the way of super- 
vision. Indeed, by monitoring our countertransference in the 
supervisory process, we can learn some important lessons about 
supervisees. Our reaction to supervisees can tell us something 
about them as well as telling us about ourselves. We suggest that 
supervisor countertransference be dealt with in a manner very sim- 
ilar to therapist countertransference. First of all, it is important to 
be aware of our countertransference reactions. It is crucial that we 
understand our needs and how they may be triggered by certain 
supervisee behaviors. This is especially true when a supervisor finds 
himself or herself sexually attra( ted to a certain type of supervisee. 
What is crucial is that supervisors do not exploit supervisee:^ for 
the purpose of satisfying their needs and that they do not misuse 
their power over supervisees. When a supervisor has unmet needs 
that interfere with effective supervision, the supervisee is placed in 
a difficult position. As supervisors, it is important that we recogni/e 
our countertransference issues and seek consultation. We also have 
an obligation, when we are unable to successfully resolve our is- 
sues, to take further measures to protect our supervisees. These 
might include seeking personal therapy, referring the supervisee to 
another supervisor, or inviting a colleague to cosupervise sessions 
if the supervisee agrees to this. 

SUPERVISEE INCOMPETENCE: 
ETHICAL AND LEGAL RAMIFICATIONS 

Supervisors are both ethically and legally responsible for the ac- 
tions of those they are supervising. If a client of a supervisee, for 
example, commits suicide, the supervisor is likely to be more vul- 
nerable than the supervisee from a legal standpoint. The reality of 
the fact that supervisors are responsible for all of the cases of their 
supervisees does place vspe( ial pressures on the supervisor that 
could create a c^.nllict. If the supervisor becomes aware that the 
supervisee lacks basic relationship skills or lacks personal matu- 
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rity, what is he or she to do? Is it appropriate to brinji this to the 
attent ion of the faeully? Should a determination be made of whether 
or not the supervisee is personally qualified to remain in the pro- 
gram? The le^jal ramifications of the supervisor s responsibilities 
when the supervisee is not functioning compelenlly underscore the 
importance of clearly defining the nature of the supervisory rela- 
tionship from the outset. Students should know about the conse- 
quences of not competently fulfilling their contracts. To be sure, the 
superxMsor has a duty to do what is in the best interest oi the su- 
pervisee, yet he or she also has a responsibility to the welfare of the 
clients who are being seen by the superxisee. This matter deserves 
a full discussion at the outset of the supervisory relationship. 

Stockton (personal commimicalion, December 21, 1990) de- 
scribes the difficulties that can arise when the boundaries of the 
supervisory relationship have not been clear and the supervisee 
does not perform adequately; 

When one has to say to a super\Msee» * Tm sorry. You are 
not measuring up to my standards of competence/' it is far 
better not to have had a coimseling relationship with that 
student. A super\Msor can remain both ethically and legally 
clear when such a dual relationship has been avoided. The 
same cannot be said when this is not the case. Consider 
the following example: 

A supervisor assesses her supervisee as having a hiuiian 
problem that interferes with his ability to perform his coun- 
seling tasks. Rather than referring him, ilie supervisor de- 
velops a counseling relationship in hopes of therapeutically 
addressing the himian problem. At the end of the semester 
the student is deemed by the supervisor as incompetent to 
counsel and is given a failing grade. Feeling betrayed, the 
student seeks an academic hearing, charging that it is the 
inslau lor who is incompetent in her counseling skills and 
thus has no appropriate basis by whic h to measure his 
competency. So. who is incompetent? The student, the in- 
stnictor, or both? We have no way of answering that ques- 
tion. However, it is very likely that had the instructor not 
added counselor to her supervisory role» that question 
would never have been asked. 
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Further ideas and a different perspective are offered by L. DlAnne 
Borders, who discusses the implicit duality within the supervisory 
relationship in the following position statement. 

Duality Within the Supervisory Relationship 

L DiAnne Borders 

A number of writers have addressed dual role relationships in 
supervision and have begun the difficult task of differentiating 
between healthy and harmful relationships (e.g., Bernard & Good- 
year, 1991: Kitchener, 1988; Ryder & Hepworth, 1990). Several 
problematic dual roles are clearly recognizable, such as sexual 
and counseling relationships between supervisor and supervisee. 
More subtle forms of duality, however, are less easily identified 
and avoided. 

Within the supervisory relationship itself, duality (if not para- 
dox) is implicit. On the one hand are factors that encourage the 
development of a fairly intimate partnership. The universal goal 
of increased self-awareness necessitates that some attention will 
be given to supervisees* personal development. In fact, advanced 
supervisees are eager to discuss personal issues that are affecting 
their clinical work (Heppner & Roehlke, 1984; Rabinowitz, Hepp- 
ner« & Roehlke, 1986). Within these discussions, supervisors 
quite naturally might self-disclose about similar events during 
their own development. 

On the other hand, however, are factors that mitigate against 
the formation of a close and open relationship. The power differ- 
ential between supervisor and supervisee, for example, can gen- 
erate a good deal of anxiety for both persons, although supervisee 
anxiety is more frequently noted (Borders & Leddick, 1987). The 
hierarchical nature of the supervisory relationship also can elicit 
individual issues related to power and authority. Supervisors and 
supervisees bring developmental histories with a variety of ''au- 
thority figures** (e.g., parents, previous supervisors) that influence 
their interactions (Alonso, fSfeS). Each person also is driven some- 
what by individual motivations, such as needs for approval, affil** 
iation, and control (Alonso, 1983: Robiner, 1982), and their unique 
perceptual frameworks (e.g., gender-related expectations. Nelson 
& Holloway, 1990). These intra- and interpersonal dynamics sug- 
gest that transference and countertransference are quite likely to 
occur (Doehrman, 1976). 
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A recent case study of one supervisory dyad illustrates several 
aspects of duality within the supervisory relationship, Martin, 
Goodyear, and Newton (1987) reported that both the supervisor 
(male) and supervisee (female) indicated that their second session 
was the **best'' during the semester. This session was focused 
primarily on personal issues of the supervisee, who reported that 
the supervisor ''affirmed me and connected what I was experienc- 
ing personally as countertransference onto clients*' (p, 227), The 
supervisor believed that this session was an important test of both 
him and the boundaries of their relationship. He also noted how 
the supervisee had linked him with her father, who had strong 
and critical opinions about the supervisee's plans. 

The "worst session" for the supervisee (the lOth session) also 
was focused on personal issues. In this session, however, the 
supervisor took on the client role, revealing personal information 
concerning his son. The supervisor reported he felt relaxed in the 
client role and was unconcerned that the session was being taped 
(for purposes of the study). In contrast, the supervisee said she 
felt disengaged, vulnerable, and insecure. Quantitative and quali- 
tative data verified her report, Martin et al, (1987) noted that the 
role reversal in this session created a double-bind for the super- 
visee, who was told by the person in charge (supervisor) to take 
charge (as counselor). 

As this case study illustrates, boundaries of the supervisor-su- 
pervisee relationship are somewhat ambiguous and can be easily 
violated, however unintentionally. Supervisors may not realize 
that they have created a dual role within the supervisory relation- 
ship and may be unaware of negative effects on the supervisee. 
Such awareness could be blocked by the supervisor's develop- 
mental history, individual needs, and perceptual frameworks. Nev- 
ertheless, it is clearly the supervisor's responsibility to monitor 
the potential for such duality and to correct any debilitating effects 
(Borders & Leddick, 1987). 

Given the complexity of dual roles, it seems unlikely that su- 
pervisors can effectively monitor themselves and the supervisory 
relationship on their own, despite their most sincere efforts to do 
so. Clearly, there is a need for training that sensitizes supervisors 
to duality within the supervisory relationship. Such training 
should emphasize development of self-awareness regarding the 
variety of personal factors that may lead to a violation of relation- 
ship boundaries. Supervisors should identify those factors that 
could unconsciously influence their behaviors in the supervisory 
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relationship. With this awareness, supervisors could more effec- 
tively monitor their interactions with supervisees. 

Because needs change over time and because manifestations of 
those needs are often quite subtle, self-monitoring also should 
be supplemented by ongoing supervision case conferences. Cur- 
rently such conferences are quite rare, except (perhaps) for doc- 
toral students in supervised training experiences. It seems clear, 
however, that practicing supervisors also could benefit from sys- 
tematic consultation with colleagues. 

The exercise of **due care" (Kitchener, 1988) regarding dual role 
relationships is a critical challenge for supervisors. Increased self- 
awareness and the challenge and support of colleagues are first 
steps toward ameliorating effects of dual roles that typify every 
supervision relationship. 

Gerald Corey's Commentary 

/ take issue nnth DiAtincIiordcrs' comment thai ''it seems unlikelii 
that supervisors can elfectivelii motiitor themselves and the super 
visoty relationship on ttieir oirn, despite their most sincere elfort to 
do so." It seems to me that a mark oj professionally mature super 
visors is that theij are aware oJ their oum diinamics and the diinam- 
ics of the relationship betweeti their supervisees and themselves. It 
seems that unless supewisors are able to monitor themselves in their 
relations} lips with supennsees, the supewisors could benefit from 
supervision themselves, I am certainly in agreemetit ivith Borders 
when she calls for training of supewisors that sensitiy.es them to ttie 
potential problems of duality within the supewisoni relatiotiship. Her 
point of using colleagues for challenge and support as a way of 
increasing self awareness of supewisors is well taken. 

A point tliat Ifmd interesting in Borders' paper is the poiver dif 
Jerential betiveen supervisor and supervisee, whieli often leads to 
supervisee anxiety. Many students do indeed experience struggles 
related to cmttiority of supewisors and educators. Supervisees often 
stt ive for approval and confirmation by their supewisors. This strug- 
gle can be fruitfully explored in ttie supewisioti session, especially 
if this dynamic affects the supervisee's functioning ivitli clients. Bor 
dets mentions a case study in whicfi one oftlie best sessions was 
Jocused mainlii on personal issues of a female supcwisee and a 
tnale siipewisor. IJ ttie supervisee, for example, tias unresolved is- 
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sues with her father, she maij be looking to her siipennsor for affir- 
mation that she wanted from her father. If her father was critical 
and alwaiis expected more than she delivered, then the supervisee 
might treat the supervisor as a critical father. The supervisee can 
benefit from an exploration of her transference, if this is done with 
sensitivity and awareness of the boundaries of the supervisory re- 
lationship. This example shows that the lines are sometimes thin 
between self-exploration and supervision. 

Barbara Herlihy's Commentary 

/ agree with Borders that it seems unlikely that supennsors can 
effectively monitor themselves on their own. Despite our best efforts, 
we are only human and are hound to have blind spots in our self- 
awareness. Borders makes this point quite clearly when she cites 
the study by Martin et ai. in which the ''worsC' session was when 
the supervisor was self disclosing. I agree with Borders' statement 
that there is a need for more training for professionals who lake on 
supervisory roles. The ACES Standards for CounscUnji Supervisors 
accentuate the need for supervisors to have had extensive experi- 
ence. Yet what I see in actual practice is that many professionals 
who work as supewisors are trained and experienced as counselors 
bur not necessarily as supervisors. Specific training in how to do 
supi^rvision is not readily available outside doctoral programs, and 
many if not most supervisors out in the field are master s-level prac- 
titioners. I share Borders' concern and offer these recommendations: 

• That standards for supennsors be extended to include specific 
training in supervision, and that such standards be adopted 
by state counselor licensing boards to ensure that supervisors 
are fully qualified. 

• That experienced supervisors at least occasionally supplement 
their self monitoring with ongoing supervision case con- 
ferences, as Borders suggests. 

• That, as might be possible in group supervision, cosupervision 
(two supervisors working conjointly with a group ofsupenns- 
ees) sometimes be arranged. (In my own work. I conduct an 
ongoing supewision group for counselors seeking their state 
licensure and do this with a trusted colleague. I find her feed 
back to be invaluable for my continuing self- awareness and 
professional growth.) 
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Supervision requires di[ferent skills than counseling, and there is 
no guarantee that a good counselor will make a good supervisor. 
According to the ACES Standards for Counselin^i Supei-visors, an 
effective supervisor needs to he comfortable with the authority inher- 
ent in the supewisor rok needs to be able to function in multiple 
roles as teacher, counselor, and consultant: and needs to possess 
the personal and professional maturity that come with experience. 
When we add to these qualifications the need to deal competently 
with the implicit duality of the supervisory relationship, we are ask- 
ing a great deal of our supervisors, I hope our profession will move 
more actively to help supewisors be the best they can be. Perhaps 
the American Association for Counseling and Development could add 
supervision training to its repertoire of professional development 
workshops held each year across the country. When coursework in 
supervision is offered, the forthcoming Curr\cu\um Guide forTrain- 
infi Counseling Superxisors (Borders et ai, in pn'ss) provides an 
excellent, comprehensive resource. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In this chapter, we have hif^hli^jhted the implicit duality that exists 
in the supervisor/supervisee relationship and have noted the dilli- 
culties in determininfi where the boundary lies between super\ision 
and counseling*. Because super\'ision involves a tripartite relation- 
ship amon^ super\isor. super\1see. and clients of the supervisee. 
supeiTisors have miiltiple loyalties, They have obli^jations not only 
to the supervisee but also to the clients of the super\isee. the super- 
visee's employer, and ultimately to the profession. When these loy- 
alties conflict. super\isors are confronted with difficult ethical 
dilemmas. 

This chapter also (concludes part II. Issues in Counselor {Repa- 
ration. In three chapters, we have examined issues in counselor 
education, in the preparation of ^roup counselors, and in supervi- 
sion. In part III. we turn our focus to issues in counselinjL* practice. 
We explore specific dual relationship questions that confront prac- 
titioners in a variety of settinj^s in their work as counselors and 
consultants with individual clients, couples and families, and 
firoups. 
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PART III: 

ISSUES IN 
COUNSELING PRACTICE 



<o 

CHAPTER 6 
PRIVATE PRACTICE 

In this chapter, we explore a wide range of dual relationship issues 
that private practitioners encounter in their work. Two M^iest con- 
tributors also share their views. Larry Golden highlifihts some of 
the more subtle dilemmas faced by counselors in piivate practice. 
Karen Strohm Kitchener focuses on an issue that has been the 
subject of considerable controversy: whether posttherapy relation- 
ships are ever appropriate. Questions that frame our discussion 
include the following: 

• Wliat do codes of ethics say about dual relationships in pri- 
vate practice? 

• Is bartering for goods or services unethical? What are the 
potential risks in this practice? 

• Should a counselor ever counsel a friend? A social 
acquaintance? 

• Should a private practitioner ever accept a gift from a client? 

• Should private practitioners ever socialize with clients? 

• What potential problems exist when the counselor has a 
home office? 

• What are the limits of self-disclosure, and how could overex- 
tending the limits create a dual relationship dilemma? 

• Can one become friends with a former client? Have a romantic 
relationship with a former client? 

• What dual relationship issues arise in marriage and family 
therapy? 

ETHICAL STANDARDS 

Private practitioners who provide counseling services to individ- 
uals work under various licensures and titles, including counselor. 
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psychologist, social worker, and psychotherapist. In chapter 1, we 
noted that cautions against dual relationships are contained in eth- 
ical codes for counselors (AACD Ethical Standards. 1988), psychol- 
ogists (APA Ethical Principles for Psychologists. 1989), and social 
workers (NFSCSW Code of Ethics. 1985). 

Another code of ethics th^t is relevant to our discussion here is 
that of the American Mental Health Counselors Association, the 
division of AACD with which many private practitioners are affili- 
ated. This code states as follows: 

• Mental health courselors are continually cognizant both of 
their own needs and of their Inherently powerful position 
vis a-vis clients. In order to avoid exploiting the client s trust 
and dependency. Mental health counselors make every elTort 
to avoid dual relationships with clients and/or relationships 
which might Impair their professional judgment or Increase the 
risk of client exploitation. Examples of such dual relationships 
Include treating an employee or supervisor, treating a close 
friend or family relative, and sexual relationships with clients. 
(AMHCA. 1987) 



As wc have discu.sscd in previous chapters, despite cthiccil codes 
practitioners are often left to their professional judgment in attempt- 
ing to distinguish between harmful nonsexual dual relationships 
and those that arc benign. In the absence of specific guidance, we 
are left with many gray areas. Situations will arise that call for our 
best judgment. In the position statement that follows. Urry Golden 
describes some incidents that involve rather subtle distinctions. 



Dual Role Relationships in Private Practice 

Larry Golden 

It is likely that when people concern themselves about dual 
relationships, sex between counselor and client comes to mind. 
That such violations continue testifies to the possibility that a 
small number of members of our profession are not troubled by 
ethical prohibitions. Actually, the issue of sex between counselor 
and client should not pose a dilemma for the ethical practitioner. 
The boundaries are clearly marked. 

MO 
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There are certain types of dual relationships, however, that can 
put even a mentally healthy and well-intended counselor in a bind. 
A dual relationship occurs whenever the counselor interacts with 
a client in more than one capacity (Bennett, Bryant, VandenBos, 
& Greenwood, 1990). The remainder of this discussion focuses 
on some of these more subtle ''nonsexual** problem areas by ex- 
amining four incidents and the important questions they raise. 

incidents^ QuestionSf and Commentary^ 

Incident 1: The client is a single parent who cannot afford the 
counselor's fees. However, she is an expert typist. Therapy is ex- 
changed for typing at an agreed-upon rate. 

Question: Is it ethical to barter goods or services in exchange 
for therapy? 

Commentary: To date, the American Association for Counseling 
and Development has not ruled on bartering as an ethical issue. 
However, the American Psychological Association strongly ad- 
vised against this practice (APA Ethics Committee, 1988), as did 
the Association for Specialists in Group Work (ASGW, 1989). Al- 
though the counselor may be motivated by concern for a client 
who cannot afford to pay for services. Kitchener and Harding re- 
garded bartering as ''fraught with potential traps** (1990, p. 152). 
The counselor becomes the clients employer, creating a dual re- 
lationship. How much typing is worth an hour of psychotherapy? 
What if the typing is free of errors but the psychotherapy is not? 

Incident 2: A marriage counselor is approached by a fellow 
church member who says, "Sandra and I need your help. . .** The 
counselor and the individual asking for help are not personal 
friends, although they are acquainted through various church 
activities. 

Question: Is it ethical to counsel a mere acquaintance? 

Commentary: The AACD Ethical Standards (1988) caution 
against "dual relationships that might impair the member*s ob- 
jectivity and professional judgment (e.g., as with close friends or 
relatives). . .** This standard does not quite answer the counselor*s 
question, so that she must rely on her own judgment. Will shared 
church membership interfere with objectivity? Will her clients be 
less forthcoming with personal information for fear that their 
"dirty linen** might be aired amongst the congregation? 

Incident 3: The counselor is going through a divorce. He is under 
great stress. When one of his clients reveals her upset feelings 
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about her impending divorce, the counselor discloses that he is 
in the midst of a similar situation. 

Question: What are the ethical limits of self-disclosure? 

Commentary: Counselors hurt too. Should we tell our clients 
about our pain? Might it not be therapeutic, or at least honest 
for clients to know that we have "feet of clay?" This is another 
situation that challenges the counselor's good judgment because 
ethical standards are nonspecific. The AACD standard that best 
applies states that **the counselor is aware of the intimacy of the 
relationship and avoids engaging in activities that seek to meet 
the counselor's personal needs at the expense of that client" This 
counselor must wrestle with issues of when and how much (if 
an5rthing) he should disclose. If the counselor's personal pain 
proves to be a distraction, a frank discussion with the client is 
appropriate and may well lead to a referral. 

Incident 4: The counselor offers a "nonsexual" hug to her client 
by way of saying goodbye at the end of a session. 

Question: Is it ethical for a counselor to hug a client? 

Commentary: Of course, hugging is not unethical. However, to 
hug or not to hug must be a conscious decision with consideration 
for each of our clients. Could the touch be misperceived? Could 
it arouse feelings of sexual attraction? Could a hug feed a client's 
romantic fantasies? 

Conclusions. The unique relationship between client and 
counselor in the private practice setting holds much promise. Our 
clients may be befuddled by their emotions or may be unaware of 
what they are feeling. Our objectivity and perception can shed light 
on the client's confusion and help to set the client on the path of 
self-mastery. However, the work is fraught with ambiguities and 
potential pitfalls. Even a hint of duality could cut into our odds of 
success. 

When private practitioners find themselves in waters that are 
not clearly charted by our profession's ethical standards, they 
must be guided by an internal ethical compass. Following are sug- 
gestions for those who wish to safely navigate the shoals of dual 
entanglements: 

1. Get peer supervision. The lack of supervision is the Achil- 
les heel of private practice. Consult with your colleagues 
about difficult cases. 
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2, Get therapy. Counselors are well advised to regard inter- 
mittent psychotherapy as a type of personal in-service 
training throughout their professional lives. 

3. Avoid even the appearance of a conflict of interest. It takes 
years to build a solid professional reputation, yet one mis- 
calculation could tear it down. 



Gerald Corey's Commentary 

Larry Golden states that "When private practitioners find them- 
selves in waters that are not charted by our profession s ethical 
standards, they must be guided by an internal ethical compass/* I 
like both the idea here and the way Golden puts the matter, The core 
ojthe issue for me is making sure that "our internal ethical compass* 
is functioning properly. How do we monitor our tendencies toward 
self-deception? We may convince ourselves that we are behaving 
iHhically in questionable situations, yet we could be deceiving our- 
selves. If our compass is faulty, then we are bound to get lost, to the 
detriment of both our client and ourselves, I like Golden*s suggestion 
of seeking peer supervision. Perhaps it would be a good practice for 
us to arrange for regular supervision sessions with colleagues for 
the purpose of focusing on our practices. More than merely discussing 
client casi's, it would be good to focus on ourselves in relationship 
to our clients. Rather than focusing on the client* s transference to- 
ward us, we might focus on our counti^rtransference toward a par- 
ticular difficult client. Supervision that focuses on our reactions to 
our clients can teach us about some of our unresolved personal con- 
flicts, our needs, and our motivations. 

Greenburg, Lewis, and Johnson (1985) suggested that private 
practitioners can be helped to deal with stress, isolation, and burnout 
by becoming involved in a peer consultation group. Such a group can 
assist private practitioners in dealing with problematic feelings to 
ward clients, can enable iliem to maintain ethical principles and 
professional standards, and can provide emotional support and prac- 
tical help in dealing with many problems that arise in private practice. 
In a national survey of peer consultation groups for psychologists in 
private practice. Lewis. Greenburg. and Hatch (1988) found that 61% 
of the sample would like to belong to a peer consultation group if one 
were available. Of the 23% of the sample who were currently in a 
peer consultation group, the findings indicated a high degree of sat- 
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isfaclion with membership. Borders (1991) has advocated structured 
peer groups as a way to enhance skill development and provide 
self-monitoring. According to hen such groups are valuable resources 
for counselors throughout their careers. Peer consultation groups can 
help practitioners to clarify their views about dual relationship issues 
that they may encounter. 

Barbara Herlihy*s Commentary 

It could be that the "lack of supervision is the Acliilles heel of 
private practice/* although I think the Achilles heel is niore probably 
isolation. Independent private practitioners work under many frus- 
trations, includitig fluctuations in income, client cancellations and 
nO'Shows. and hassles with third-fKirty payers. Without regular op- 
portunities to interact with peers, and to consult about difficulties 
and dilemmas that arise, private practitioners may he more vulner- 
able to the temptation to meet their personal needs in inappropriate 
ways. They may be tempted to he overly sel f disclosing or to socialize 
with clients if they lack these outlets with peers. Although I have 
framed the rationale somewhat differently thatx Goldeii. I do agree 
that peer supervision and consultation are important for private 
practitioners. 

Golden raises the issue of tionsexual huggitig. and I wisfi he had 
further explored this issue in his commentary. In my view, givitig a 
hug may he inappropriate with some clients, for example, those who 
have strong ambivalence or fantasies about the therapist, or those 
whose culture interprets hugging in a different way than my own 
culture. The timing of a hug is another importatit consideration. For 
instance. I avoid hugging a client when the gesture might tend to 
interrupt a therapeutic Jlow of tears or when it might detract from a 
client* s sense of self-support. 

In the rmiaincltT of this ( haptcr. we will explore some spe( ilie 
dual relationship issues that inipaet ( ounselors in private praetiee. 
These include bartering, eounselinjii a friend or aequaintanee. ae- 
eeptinj^ fiifts from clients. so( ializin^ with clients, problems inherent 
in working out of a home office, limits of self-disclosure, and rela- 
tionships with former clients. At the end of the chapter, we focus 
specifically on unique dual relationship dilemmas in marriafie and 
family therapy. 
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BARTERING FOR GOODS OR SERVICES 

The Ethical Guidelines Jor Group Counselors (ASGW, 1989) state 
that **Group counselors do not barter (exchan^ie) professional ser- 
vices with ^jroup members for services/* Barterin^^ is considered 
unethical by the American Psycholo^jical Association (APA Ethics 
Committee, 1988). The proposed revision to the APA code of ethics 
includes a statement on bartering that affirms the rationale for 
avoidinfi the prac tice but also delineates circumstances under 
which a psycholo^^ist mi^jht participate in a barterin^^ arrangement: 

Psyc^holofiisls ordinarily refrain from acH-eplinfj fjoods, services, or 
other noncash remimeralion from patients or clients in return 
lor psyrholofjlcal services because such arranfjemenls create in- 
herent potential for conflicis, exploitation, and distortion of the 
relationship. A psycholofjist may participate in barterinfj only if 
(1) the patient or client requests this method of payment, (2) un- 
usual circumstances make it the only leaslble option, (3) It is not 
clinically conlraindicaled, and (4) the relationship is not exploit- 
alive. When the client or patient is providinji services as barter, 
the lime required of them must be equitable. ("Draft," 1991, 
p. 32) 

Aside trom the standards of these two professional associations, 
most codes of ethics are silent on the issue of barterin^j. Thus, many 
private practitioners are lelt to rely on their own Judj^nient. There 
seems to be little consensus amonfi professionals about barterin^^. 
Amon^ the findings of Borys' (1988) study was the ibllowin^: 

• On the question of accepting a service or produ( t as payment 
for therapy, 51% of the ethics questionnaire respondents re- 
ported the btdief Ih'dl this practice was either **never ethical" 
or **ethical under rare conditions," and nearly 97% of the 
practice-fonn respondents reported that they en^iafied in this 
practice not at all or only with a few clients. 

Interestinf^ly, durinfi the hearing that was held in California in 
1990 to discuss proposed draft regulations on dual relationships, 
no witnesses raised the issue of barterinfi, indudinfi tradin^i ser- 
vices. Nevertheless, U'slie (1991) reported that licensinfj; boards 
"look askance at barter arrangements, especially those that require 
the patient to *work off the debt,* " 
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Kitchener and Harding (1990) cautioned that there are potential 
problems in bartering, even though the practice may be motivated 
by an altruistic concern ior the welfare of clients with limited finan- 
cial resources. They pointed out that the services a client can offer 
are usually not as monetarily valuable as counseling. Thus, clients 
could become trapped in a sort of indentured servitude as tluy fall 
further and further behind in the amount owed. 

Generally, we are inclined to think that the practice of bartering 
opens up more problems than it is worth. Take a client who pays 
for therapy by working on the therapist's car: If the service is less 
than desirable, the chances are good that the therapist will begin 
to resent the client on several grounds — for having been taken ad- 
vantage of. for being the recipient of inferior service, and for not 
being appreciated. Another potential problem is on the client's part. 
What criteria do we use to determine what goods or services are 
worth an hour of the therapist s professional time? If it takes a client 
6 hours to pay for a 1-hour therapy session, or if the client believes 
the therapy is of poor quality, the client might begin to feel exploited 
and resent the therapist. Feelings of resentment, whether they build 
up in the therapist or in the client, are bound to interfere with the 
therapeutic relationship. 

Although we can see many potential problems in bartering, we 
think it would be a mistake categorically to condemn this practice 
as unethical. In some cultures or in some communities, bartering 
is a standard practice, and the problems just mentioned may not 
be evident. For instance, rural environments may lend themselves 
more to barter arrangements. We know a practitioner who worked 
with farmers in rural Alabama who paid with a bushel of corn or 
apples. Within their cultural group, this was a nonnal way (and in 
some cases, the only way) of doing business. Leslie (1991) noted 
that many diflerent kinds of barter arrangements could arise and 
that some might not be exploitative. There are also alternatives to 
bartering, such as using a sliding st ale or doing pro bono work. 



What is your own stance toward barterlng'r^ If you sec 
it as unacceptable for yourself in your own practice, do 
you think it is acceptable lor others? What alternatives 
to bartering might you consider with your clients who are 
unable to pay your lee? 
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COUNSELING A FRIEND OR ACQUAINTANCE 

As is the c aso with bartering, prac titioners seem to be divided 
over the issue of eounseling a friend, hi a study of the beliel's and 
behaviors of therapists eonducted by Fope« Tabachnick, and Keith- 
Spiegel (1987). 48% of the respondents eonsidered it unethieal to 
provide therapy to one of their friends, and 70% said they had never 
engaged in the behavior. 

Some wi'iters have eautioned against counseling a friend. Keith- 
Spiegel and Kooeher (1985) have noted that counseling friends 
involves I'aulty expectations, mixed allegiances, and misinterore- 
tation of motives" (p. 269) that can lead to disappointment, anger, 
and dissolution of the relationship. Kitchener and Harding (1990) 
pointed out that counseling relationships and friendships differ in 
function and purpose, and that I'rustration and confusion result 
when there are role conflicts. 

We agree that the roles of counselor and close friend are generally 
incompatible. Friends do not pay their friends a fee for listening 
and caring. It could be difficult for a counselor who is also a friend 
to avoid crossing the line between empathy and sympathy. It hurts 
to sec a friend in pain. Because being a counselor as well as a friend 
to the same person creates a dual relationship, there is always the 
possibility that one of these relationships will be compromised. It 
may be dilTicult lor the counselor to switch roles from friend to 
professional and to conlront the client for fear of damaging the 
friendship. It may also be problematic for clients, who may hesitate 
to talk about deeper struggles lor fear that their counselor/friend 
will lose respect lor them. Counselors who are tempted to enter into 
a counseling relationship with a friend might do well to ask them- 
selves whether they are willing to risk losing the friendship. 

Because many private practitioners conduct groups as a signifi- 
cant part of their work, it may be worth noting here that the Asso- 
ciation lor Specialists in Group Work^s code of ethi( s also addresses 
the issue of counseling friends. The code states that "Group ( oiui- 
selors do not admit their own family members, relatives, employees, 
or personal friends as members to their groups" (ASGW. 1989). 

A question remains, however, as to where to draw the line. Is it 
ethical to counsel a mere acquaintance? A friend of a friend? A 
relative of a friend? We think we might be going to absurd lengths 
if we were to insist that counselors should have no other relation- 
ship—prior or simultaneous— with their clients. Often, clients seek 
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US out for the very reason that we are not complete strangers, A 
client may have been referred by a mutual friend, or might have 
attended a brief seminar given by the counselor as a public service, 
A number of factors may enter into the decision as to whether to 
counsel someone we know only slightly or indirectly. Borys (1988) 
found that male therapists, therapists who lived and worked in the 
same small town, and therapists with 30 or more years of experience 
all rated dual professional roles (as in counseling a friend, relative, 
or lover of a client) as significantly more ethical than did their com- 
parison groups. Borys speculated that men and women receive dif- 
ferent socialization regarding the appropriateness of intruding on 
or altering boundaries with the opposite sex (men are given greater 
permission to take the initiative or otherwise become more socially 
intimate). In a rural environment or a small town, it is difficult to 
avoid other relationships with clients, who are likely to also be one's 
banker, beautician, store clerk, plumber. Perhaps more experienced 
therapists believe they have the professional maturity to handle 
such dualities, or it could be that they received their training at a 
time when dual relationships were not the focus of much attention 
in counselor education programs. At any rate, whatever one's gen- 
der, work setting, or experience level, these boundary questions are 
bound to arise for the private practitioner. 

Perhaps the question we need to ask ourselves is whether the 
nonprofessional relationship is likely to interfere, at some point, 
with the professional relationship. Sound professional judgment is 
needed to assess whether objectivity can be maintained and role 
conflicts avoided. Yet we need lo be careful not to overstress the 
value of "objectivity." In our view, being objective does not imply a 
lack of personal caring or of subjective involvement. Although it is 
true that we do not want to get lost in the client's world, we think 
that we do need to enter this world in order to be effective. 

A special kind of dual relationship dilemma can be created when 
a counselor needs counseling. As therapists, we are people too, with 
our problems. Many of us would want to go to our closest friends, 
who might well be therapists, to hear us out and help us sort out 
our problems. Our friends can be present for us in times of need, 
yet not in a foniial way. We would not expect to obtain long-term 
therapy with a friend, nor should we put our friends in a difficult 
position by requesting such therapy, no matter how skilled they 
may be as therapists. 
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ACCEPTING GIFTS FROM CLIENTS 

Borys' (1988) sun^ey included two items relevant to the issue of 
accepting gifts from clients: 

• On the question of accepting a gift worth under $10. 16% of 
the ethics questionnaire respondents reported the belief ihzit 
this was "never ethical" or "ethical under rare conditions." 
and slightly more than 50% of practice-form respondents re- 
ported they had engaged in this practice not at all or only 
with a few clients. 

• On the question of accepting a gift worth over $50, 82% of 
the ethics questionnaire respondents reported the belief that 
this was "never ethical" or "ethical under rare conditions.'* 
and slightly more than 98% of the practice-form respondents 
reported they had engaged in this practice not at all or only 
with a few clients. 

Apparently, the price of the gift is a major factor in determining 
whether it is ethical to accept it. We think that there are other 
factors that should be examined besides the price tag of the gift. 
First of all. the motivation of the client needs to be considered. 
Certainly, if the giving of a gift is an attempt to win the favor of the 
therapist or is some other form of manipulation, it is best not to 
accept the gift. In addition to the motivation of the client, the rela- 
tionship that has developed between the therapist and the client 
must be considered. As is tnie of so many ethical dilemmas, one 
possibility is for the therapist to discuss his or her reactions with 
the client about accepting a gift. It might very well be the client's 
way of expressing appreciation. If the therapist were to simply say. 
"I cannot accept your gift." the client might feel hurt and rejected. 
Rather than using a price tag to determine the ethical quality of 
accepting gifts, it is important to have a full and open discussion 
between the client and the therapist. 

One way to avoid being put in the awkward position of having to 
refuse a gift is to include a mention of policy in the counselors 
disclosure statement. Herlihy. in her private practice, routinely 
gives new clients a disclosure statement that includes the informa- 
tion that although the sessions may be Intimate and personal, the 
relationship is a professional one and does not allow her to accept 
gifts. Although being clear with clients at the outset of the relation- 
ship does prevent some later dilemmas. Herlihy also recalls that 
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one of her clients was a homeniaker who occasionally brouj^ht her 
a jar of homemade jelly. Another brought a potted plant to their 
termination session as a way of saying 'thank you" for the work 
they had accomplished together. She thinks it would have been 
churlish of her to have refused to accept those small gifts in the 
spirit in which they were offered. Uy contrast, one of her clients was 
a corporate executive who offered her a stock tip based on his in- 
sider s knowledge. When she explained to him why it was improper 
for her to profit from information gained in a counseling session, 
this led to a productive exploration of business ethics and the cli- 
ent's conflicting feelings about his involvements in some 'shady ' 
dealings. 

Thus, we believe that a number of factors need to be considered 
in the decision of whether or not to accept a gift from a client. These 
include the worth of the gift, the stage of the counseling relationship, 
the motivations of the client in offenng it, and the motivations of 
the counselor in accepting or rejecting it. 



In your own practice, have you ever accepted a gift from 
a client? Have you ever had to refuse the offer of a gift? 
Mow do you deal with this issue in your own work? 



SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS WITH CLIENTS 

Borys' (1988) sur\'ey included several items related to social re- 
lationships with clients: 

• On the question of inviting clients to a personal party or social 
event, 92% of the ethics questionnaire respondents reported 
the bdiV/that this practice was never or rarely ethical, and 
99% of the practice-form respondents reported they engaged 
in this praclice not at all or with only a few clients. 

• On the question of going out to eat with a client after a ses- 
sion, 81% of ethics questionnaire respondents reported the 
belie) Ih'di this practice was never or rarely ethical, and 98^^) 
of practice-form respondents reported they engaged in this 
praclice not at all or with only a few clients, 

• On the question of inviting clients to an office/clinic open 
house, 51% of ethics questionnaire respondents reported the 
belief that this practice was never or rarely ethical, and 92% 
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of practice-form respondents reported they engaged in this 
praciice not at all or with only a few clients. 

• On the question of accepting a client's invitation to a special 
occasion. 33% of ethics questionnaire respondents reported 
the belief \hai this practice was never or rarely ethical, and 
92% of practice-form respondents reported they engaged in 
this praciice not at all or with only a few clients. 

These findings suggest that the majority of practitioners avoid 
social relationships with clients in their actual practice, although 
they are divided on whether they consider some social relationships 
to be unethical. We think that it is important for therapists to be 
clear about the boundaries of the counseling relationship. If ther- 
apists are unclear, clients are likely to be even more unclear. The 
intimacy of the counseling relationship can easily lead clients to 
view the counselor as a "special type of friend" and to invite the 
counselor to participate in their lives outside the counseling ses- 
sions. When these invitations are declined, clients may feel hurt 
and rejected. One way to avoid these situations might be. as with 
accepting gilts, to include a policy about social relationships in the 
counselor's disclosure statement. 

One important facto. \r determining how therapists perceive so- 
cial relationships with clients may be the therapist's theoretical 
orientation. Borys (1988) found psychodynamically oriented prac- 
titioners to be the most concerned about maintaining professional 
boundaries. Among her findings: 

• One of the most consistent findings was that psychodynam- 
ically oriented clinicians affirmed the unethical nature of dual 
professional, financial, and social involvements that have 
been explicitly prohibited by the APA Eihical Principles (1989) 
to a significantly greater degree than clinicians of other 
orientations. 

• A reason given for the psychodynamic practitioners' opposi- 
tion to dual role behaviors was the nature of psychodynamic 
training that promotes greater awareness of the importance 
of clear, nonexploitative. and therapeutically oriented roles, 
boundaries, and tasks. Their training stresses the subtle but 
pot'-T, ially tar-reaching consequences of violating these 
norms. It is also true that, in the psychodynamic view, trans- 
ferential phenomena give additional meaning to alterations 
in boundaries for both client and therapist. 
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• A further explanation is that psychodynamic theory and su- 
pervision stress an informed and scrupulous awareness of 
the role the therapist plays in the psychological life of the 
client— namely, the importance of "maintaining the frame of 
therapy." This orientation focuses on the therapeutic im- 
plications when the professional role is altered, blurred, or 
distorted. Psychodynamic training focuses on the needs and 
motivations of the therapist, which has the potential for en- 
abling psychodynamic practitioners to recognize and avoid 
exploitative relationships. 

In summary, the counselors stance toward the issue of socializing 
with clients depends on several factors. One is the nature of the 
social function: It may be more appropriate to accept a client's in- 
vitation to a special event than to invite a client to a party at the 
counselors home. The orientation of the practitioner is also a factor 
to consider. Some relationship-oriented therapists might have no 
difficulty attending a client's graduation party, for instance, yet a 
psychoanalytic practitioner might feel uncomfortable accepting an 
imitation for any kind of out-of-the-office social function. This illu- 
strates how difficult it is to come up with blanket policies to cover 
all situations. 

In chapter 1. we gave an example of a situation in which a mar- 
riage counselor attended the renewal of wedding vows ceremony 
and reception of a couple she was seeing. We labeled the counselor's 
behavior as benign because no harm was done. Others might dis- 
agree with our \iews. Son;e might argue that attending the cere- 
mony was an appropriate and desirable adjunct to the work done 
in therapy. Others might contend that the counselor took an un- 
necessary risk in attending the reception when she wasn't prepared 
to deal with the possibility that someone might ask her how she 
knew the couple. 



What are your views about socializing with clients? How 
would you describe your theoretical orientation, and how 
do you think that orientation innuences your views? 



POTENTIAL PROBLEMS IN A HOME OFFICE 

Private practitioners who use their personal residences for their 
offices may need to exercise particular care in keeping their personal 
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and professional lives separate. Althouj^h having a private practice 
in one's home is not an ethical issue in itself, it is essential that 
clients are protected from internjptions and that therapists create 
a professional atmosphere when their office is in their home. 

Setting up a practice in one's home opens up some potential dual 
relationship issues that can affect the client therapist relationship. 
It appears that using one's home for one's office is becoming more 
acceptable, or at least more common. Richards (1990), in his book 
about private practice, made an excellent point that the needs and 
rights of the therapist's family should receive equal consideration 
to those given the client in a home office situation. It is not fair to 
children to banish them from the house, yet it is certainly not fair 
to clients to subject then^ to interruptions and normal noises. If we 
do use a home office to see clients, we must design a private space 
for our work with them. They should not have to contend with any 
interference during their therapy hour. 

Therapists should realize that by using their home as their office, 
they are revealing a good deal of information about themselves and 
their lifestyle, Richards (1990) made the following observations: 

Clienls have a need lo know Iheir therapist and identity with 
Ihem. Therapeutically, this involves a variety of issues such as 
self disclosure, translerence. and eountertranslerence. This 
means thai if the therapist decides to have a home office, the 
elTecl thai the house and the praelllioner s lifestyle have on the 
public image and on the counseling relationship should be con- 
sidered, (p. 59) 

Practitioners also need to assess what clientele are appropriate — 
or not appropriate — for a home office practice. For example, clients 
who are potentially dangerous should not be seen in such a setting. 
Therapists need to consider the safety of themselves and their fam- 
ilies when they work with intrusive or dangerous clients. 

LIMITS OF SELF-DISCLOSURE 

Borys (1988) found that 65% of her respondents to the ethics 
questionnaire believed it was never or rarely ethical to disclose de- 
tails of current personal stressors to a client, and 91% of the prac- 
tice-form respondents reported that they had done so not at all or 
with only a few clients. The wording of this item may have led a 
vast majority of respondents to claim that they did not engage in 
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the practice: Going into detail about one's own stressors is certainly 
less appropriate than some other forms oi self-disclosure. The pur- 
pose of self-disclosure in therapy should be kept clearly in mind. 
As therapists, when we disclose personal facts or experiences about 
our lives, it should be appropriate, timely, and done for the benefit 
of our client. If we are in tune with our clients, they will give us 
indications of how they are responding to our disclosures. If we go 
into great detail in disclosing the nature of our personal lives, we 
need to ask ourselves about our intentions and whether we are 
meeting our needs at the expense of our clients. 

Clients are seeking our help for their problems, not to listen to 
our stories about our past or present struggles. This is such a subtle 
matter that it becomes difficult to put clear limits to therapist dis- 
closure. Although we might carefully weigh how much and what we 
disclose of our personal lives to our clients, it might be very thera- 
peutic to share our reactions to our client during the therapeutic 
hour. How are we affected by being with our client? VJhai arc our 
immediate reactions to being a part of this relationship? Again, the 
manner in which we share our reactions, the timing, and the client's 
readiness to hear our reactions are critical. Self-disclosure is a 
means to an end. not a goal in itself. As therapists, if we lose sight 
of the appropriate professional boundaries with our clients, the 
focus of therapy might well shift from the therapist attending to the 
client to the client becoming concerned about taking care of the 
therapist. In the preceding chapter. Borders noted in her position 
statement that the worst session between a supervisor and super- 
visee was the one in which the supervisor was self-disclosing. This 
is a good illustration of the dual role conflict that can arise. When 
a therapist takes on the role of client, the client is placed in the 
position of caretaker to the therapist. Clients, like the supervisee 
in Borders' example, are likely to feel vulnerable and insecure, 

A key ingredient in maintaining appropriate boundaries of self- 
disclosure is the mental health of the counselor. If we are not being 
listened to by our significant others, there is a danger that we might 
use our clients as people who (*an understand the situation. If we 
are using our clients to satisfy our needs for attention, then we have 
an ethical problem. Our clients might become substitute parents, 
children, or friends, and this kind of reverse relationship is certainly 
not what our clients need. 

In group counseling situations, a counselor might be inclined to 
be more self-disclosing than is true in individual counseling. This 
is not necessarily problematic, but counselors who lead groups 
should keep in mind that their primary purpose is to facilitate in- 
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terpersonal communication and help the members use the jjroup 
process to obtain their personal jijoals. Group leaders who use their 
l^roups as a way to work out their personal problems are behaving 
inappropriately. The ASGW Ethical Guidelines (1989) state clearly 
that ''personal and professional needs of group counselors are not 
met at the members' expense*' and that "group counselors avoid 
using the group for their own therapy," 

RELATIONSHIPS WITH FORMER CLIENTS 

Borys (1988) found that 53% of respondents to the ethics ques- 
tionnaire believed it was never or rarely ethical to become friends 
with a client after termination, and 96% of practice-form respon- 
dents reported that they had done so not at all or with only a few 
clients. In the Vope et al. (1987) study of the beliefs and behaviors 
of therapists, 42% of the respondents said that they never formed 
social friendships with a former client, and only 6% considered it 
to be unethical. Practitioners seem to be divided about the ethicality 
of this behavior. 



Does the therapeutic relationship ever end. so that other relation- 
ships become possible and appropriate? Karen Strohm Kitchener 
presents a thouf^htful discussion of this issue in the foUowin^^ po- 
sition statement. 

Posttherapy Relationships: Ever or Never? 

Karen Strohm Kitchener 

One of the most confusing issues facing counselors and their 
clients is the nature of the relationship once the therapeutic con- 
tract has been terminated. Often clients fantasize that their coun- 
selors will somehow remain a substantial part of their lives as 
surrogate parents or friends. Counselors are sometimes ambiva- 
lent about the possibility of continuing a relationship, recognizing 
that there are real attributes of clients that under other circum- 
stances might make them attractive colleagues, peers, or even 
sexual partners. In small towns or subculture communities in 
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which contact is unavoidable, this becomes particularly 
problematic. 

For the most part this issue remains unaddressed by the AACD 
Ethical Standards (1988) or the ethical codes of AACD's divisions, 
although all mental health organizations recognize that the re- 
sponsibility to maintain confidentiality does not end just because 
the counseling relationship is over. In fact, the presumption of 
most ethical codes is that, other things being equal, maintaining 
confidentiality is a lifelong responsibility. We do not share clients* 
secrets just because they are no longer paying us. In other words, 
the codes acknowledge that mental health professionals have 
some ongoing responsibility to their former clients. 

It is my position that there are other responsibilities, particu- 
larly when engaging in posttherapy relationships. The welfare of 
the former client and the gains that have been made in counseling 
are at risk when new relationships are added to the former ther- 
apeutic one. In other words, the risk of ethical complications is 
high, and counselors should avoid such relationships when they 
put the welfare of the former client at risk. Because the probability 
of harm from engaging in posttherapy sexual relationships is very 
high, they should always be considered unethical. 

Ethical ResponstbUity. Many (Beauchamp & Childress, 1989; 
Kitchener. 1984; Stadler, 1986; Steere, 1984) have argued that 
when ethical codes are silent on issues that have potential ethical 
relevance, more fundamental ethical principles come into play. 
Specifically, the two principles that are consistently mentioned 
as fundamental in counseling are the responsibility to not harm 
clients and to bring some kind of benefit to them. In fact, we would 
not be in business as counselors if we did not believe that ulti- 
mately the core value in counseling and therapy is to help or in 
some way improve the lives of those we counsel. Taking someone 
into therapy implies that we have a contract to help them. If we 
harm those we have agreed to help, we are undermining the foun- 
dation of our profession (Kitchener, 1984). 

Once someone has terminated his or her counseling relation- 
ship with us, our contract to help them ends. No one would sug- 
gest that because we have once seen a person in therapy we have 
a lifelong obligation to help them. But it is equally implausible to 
suggest that just because our contract has ended we ought will- 
fully to engage in activities that will undo the benefits that have 
accrued from our services. If counselors were generally to engage 
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in such activities, they would be promoting for themselves an 
endless supply of clients. Fix someone, hurt them, fix them again, 
and so on. Both our obligations to avoid hurting and to help our 
clients would be violated. 

The question then becomes: Do posttherapy relationships undo 
the good we have done? Evidence is accruing that in particular 
sexual encounters with former clients have a variety of harmful 
consequences for the client, the counselor, and the profession 
(Vasquez, 1991). Two characteristics of the client-counselor alli- 
ance make such relationships difficult. The first is that there are 
vast differences in roles between therapist and lover. Because the 
former client's initial experience of the therapist is as a person 
who is committed to attend to and help him or her, it may be 
disconcerting to discover that the former therapist may not be the 
idealized person about whom the client fantasized. In fact, Geller, 
Cooley, and Hartley (1981-1982) have presented evidence that cli- 
ents create an internalized ''image" of their therapists and that 
the continuation of this image is associated with ongoing improve- 
ment after therapy is ended. Although there is no direct evidence, 
it is not hard to imagine that the image of the helper would be 
drastically altered should a sexual encounter occur. Conse- 
quently, therapy benefits could be truncated or destroyed. Fur- 
ther, Vasquez (1991) reported studies that suggest that memories 
of the therapeutic relationship remain important for extended pe- 
riods after termination, and that many clients consider reentering 
therapy with their former therapists, an option that is closed if 
other relationships have ensred. 

The second characteristic of the therapeutic alliance that makes 
posttherapy sexual relationships difficult is the power differential 
between therapist and client. Acknowledged or not, therapists be- 
cause of their prestige and personal characteristics and because 
of transference issues often have considerable power over their 
clients. This power does not necessarily end with the end of ther- 
apy and may limit a former client's ability to make clear, rational, 
and autonomous chon about entering into a relationship with 
a former therapist. Choices that are not free initially often end up 
being resented and, thus, have the potential to cloud the impact 
of the former therapeutic alliance, or worse, they may be experi- 
enced as victimization and deeply traumatize th^^ former client. 

On the other side of the issue, such relationships are also 
fraught with dangers for therapists. Often they create un- 
anticipated dynamics such as dependency that limit the equality 
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of subsequent interactions (Kitchener & Harding, 1990). In addi- 
tion, they may set up legal liabilities because in some states sexual 
relationships with former clients are illegal. 

What about other posttherapy relationships with clients? Obvi- 
ously, many of the same dynamics may be operating in nonsexual 
posttherapy relationships as in sexual ones. Former clients may 
be disillusioned with their therapists or feel exploited by them. 
However, nonsexual relationships lack the intensity or emotional 
vulnerability of sexual encounters and so have less of an immedi- 
ate potential for damaging the prior therapeutic gains or recreating 
earlier trauma of sexual exploitation. Perhaps the final word ought 
to be ''Let the counselor take care." Ultimately, because they are 
professionals whose services are committed to helping others, 
counselors have a strong ethical responsibility to avoid undoing 
that which they have worked so hard to accomplish. 

Gerald Corey's Commentary 

Karen Strohm Kitchener highlights an important message— thai 
menial health counselors have an ongoing responsibility to their for- 
mer clients. Perhaps it is this point that makes posttherapy relation- 
ships, especially of a social romantic, or sexual nature, particularly 
problematic. Kitchener contends that the probability of harm from 
engaging in sexual relationships after terminating a therapeutic re- 
lationship is high, and thai therefore, they should always be consid- 
ered unethical Personally. I do not go as far as asserting that such 
relationships "should always be considered unethical" Although 
Kitchener's argument seems somewhat extreme to me. I grant that 
it has merit. This is especially true in those cases in which therapists 
terminated the professional relationship with the motivation of be 
ginning a personal relationship. Ethics committees have indicated 
that if it seems that termination occurred to give the appearance of 
compliance with an ethical guideline, the committees willfmd a clear 
ethical violation. 

Regarding posttherapy relationships. I am in agreement with 
Akamatsu (1988) when he suggested that guidelines are necessary, 
but thai they should delineate contingencies or circumstances that 
might he considered in determining ttie ethics of a particular case. 
He called for clearer guidelines, but he favored the individual han- 
dling of each case. 
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Kitchener raises a question that is good material for debate and 
discussion: Do posttherapy relationships undo the good tliat we have 
done? She presents a good argument that supports that sexual re- 
lationships with Jormer clients have potential consequences. One fac- 
tor thai makes these new relationships dilTicult is that there are 
major differences in the roles played hg a therapist and bg a lover. 
Another factor that makes posttherapg sexual relationships difficult 
is the power differential between therapist and client. 

The topic of posttherapg personal relationships with clients is one 
that I expect will continue to be debated among professionals for 
some time to come, [f the practitioner works in a state where such 
relationships with former clients are illegal this reduces the potential 
for meaningful debate. Even though there mag be no legal mandate 
against such relationships, the ethical issue still looms large as to 
exjAoiting the power of the therapeutic role for the personal benejit 
of the therapist. 

Barbara Hcrlihy's Commentary 

/[ seems clear to me that there is sufficient rationale for prohibiting 
sexual relationships with former clients, ana I think Kitchener does 
a fine fob of elucidating that rationale. I agree that such relationships 
'^should always be considered unethical when the professional re- 
lationship involved personal counseling, I am reluctant to extend an 
outright ban to include brief-term career counseling or to some other 
^^counseling* relationships (for instance, if the client was a member 
of a counselors group when the group was primarilg educational in 
nature). 

With respect to nonsexual relationships with Jormer clients, includ- 
ing friendships, some of the dangers that applg to sexual relation- 
ships do not apply. Kitchener does make an excellent point, though, 
when she states that posttherapg personal relationships close the 
door to the client \s reentrance into therapg with thejomwr coimselor. 
Counselors are relieved of their ob\if!;d{\on to continue helping wheti 
the therapeutic relationship ends, but it is questionable as to ivhether 
clients should be denied the opportunity to ask for our help again 
in the future, I do believe, however, that we make a mistake when 
we draw the boundaries of the professional relationship too nar- 
rowlg. In my private practice, I do not want mg clients to gain the 
impression that I care about them onlg during the therapeutic hour 
oronlg jbr the duration of the formal relationship, I routinely Jolloiv 
up with my clients after termination and enjoy hearing from them, 
even though I do not convert professional relationships into social 
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relationships. Despite my concern regarding too rigid an interpreta- 
tion ofhoundaries. I am impressed by the impact oj Kitchener s final 
statement — that ethically conscientious counselors must be careful 
to avoid undoing what they have worked so hard to accomplish. 



ISSUES IN MARRIAGE 
AND FAMILY COUNSELING 

Because many marriage and family therapists are in private prac- 
tice, we conclude this chapter with a look at some specific dual 
relationship issues that arise in marriafie and family therapy, 

Marricifie and family therapists, like professionals in some other 
counseling specializations, have ^iven increased attention to dual 
relationship issues in recent years. The revised AAMFTCode oJ Eth- 
ics (AAMFT. 1991) contains several standards pertaininf* to dual 
relationships. Under Responsibility to Clients, the code states as 
follows: 

• Marrla/Jc aiul lamily therapists are aware ol their iiillueiitial 
position with respect to clients, and they avoid exploiting the 
trust and dependency ol such persons. Therapists, therefore, 
make ever>' elTort to avoid dual relationships with clients that 
could impair professional judgment or increase the risk of ex- 
ploitation. When a dual relationship cannot be avoided, ther- 
apists take appropriate professional precautions to ensure 
judgment Is not Impaired and no exploitation occurs. Examples 
of such dual relationships Include, but are not limited to. busi- 
ness or close personal relationships with (*llents. Sexual inti- 
macy with (Clients Is prohibited. Sexual Intinuuy with former 
clients for 2 years followinf^ the termination of therapy is 
prohibited. 

Under Profession?! *^onipetence and Intcf^rity. the code states as 
follows: 

• Mania^e and family therapists do not cn^a^e in sexual or other 
harassment or exploitation of clients, students, trainees, su- 
pervisees, employees, colleagues, research subjects, or actual 
or potential witnesses or complainants in investif^atlons and 
ethical proceedings. 
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Finally, under Responsibilities to Students, Employees, and Su- 
pervisees, the code repeats the admonition aj^ainst dual relation- 
ships and adds the foUowinji: 

• Examples of such dual relationships include, but are not lim- 
iled to. business or dose penumal relationships with sludenis. 
employees, or supervisees. Provision of therapy to students, 
employees, or supen'isees is prohibited. Sexual intimacy with 
students or supemsees is prohibited. 

Some writers have taken exception to certain portions of this code. 
Ryder and Hepworth (1990) contended that extending the dual re- 
lationship prohibition beyond sexual misconduct is undesirable. 
They were concerned, in particular, with the dual relationship rule 
as it applies to firaduatc student supervision and training. They 
argued not only that certain aspects of dual relationships arc ubiq- 
uitous and impossible to eliminate but that eliminating them is a 
bad idoa. They suggested that supervision can be viewed as a pro- 
cess oi" helping a beginning therapist evolve into a colleague and 
perhaps even a friend. They pointed out an essential diflcrence be- 
tween therapy and supervision: Termination of therapy is the end 
of a relationship, but termination of supervision may involve a tran- 
sition into a coUegial relationship or friendship. They suggested that 
a good supervisory relationship emphasizes ambiguity, contradic- 
tion, and complexity. They concluded that "We think the blanket 
admonition to avoid nonsexual dual relationships with supervisees 
is a bad idea. We think it is a bad idea because we should stand 
for dealing effectively with inevitable complexity in relationships, 
and we should not stand for trying, quixotically, to legislate sim- 
plicity into relationships" (p. 131). 

The revised AAMFTCocic (1991) is one of the few codes that at- 
tempts to place a time limit on sexual relationships with former 
clients. In chapter 2. we stated that we wondered what was **magi- 
cal" about a 2-year limit. Ryder and Hepworth (1990) have asked 
the same question. Again, they have argued against oversimplifica- 
tion, pointing out that "it is absurdly concrete that an act prohibited 
on one day i*an become permitted on the next" (p. 128). 

The views ol" Ryder and Hepworth are illustrative of the phenom- 
enon that seems to be occurring regarding dual relationships in the 
counseling profession more generally. Each time that a point about 
dual relationships is codilied. a counterpoint seems to emerge that 
challenges it. Clearly, our profession faces further debate belbre 
consensus is reached regarding dual relationships. 
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If you are a inarriaf^e and family therapist, what is your 
reaction to the revised AAMFTCode? Do you support the 
attempt to define and prohibit problematic dual relation- 
ships? Or do you believe, like Ryder and Hepworth, that 
it is a mistake to attempt to le^slate such relationships? 



It seems to us that some boundary issues apply in a special way 
in marriage and family therapy. A counselor's loss of boundaries in 
couples or family coimselin^ can create inappropriate* alliances and 
render the therapy ineffective. Consider this example: 

I'aul. an iiiltTM. was courist^lin^ a married couple wlio came lo 
therapy lo work out pn)l)ltins in Ihcir iuarria|4t'. I^aul increasingly 
came to view the wife as overbearing^ and ri^id. As ihe superx'isor 
obsem'd a session, she noted thai Paul's responses to Ihe hus- 
band were j^enerally supportive, whereas his responses to the 
wife's verbalizations were often challenging or nonempalhic. 
When the supenlsor met with Paul and asked him what he was 
experiencing in Ihe session. Paul replied. "1 don'l see how he can 
stand bein^ married to her!" 



In this example, Paul colluded with the husband, in 
effect lining up with him against the wife. If you wvrv 
PauTs supenisor. how mi^ht you work with Paul? Mi^ht 
you point out that Paul had. in effect, created an implicit 
and unacknowledged dual relationship as the husband's 
defender and advocate? 



Dual relationships can arise (or marriage and family therapists 
in other, more obvious ways. When the therapist has a prior rela- 
tionship with either a husband or a wife, or with one member of a 
family, marriage and family therapists recognize the inadvisability 
of entering into a coimselin^ relationship with the couple or the 
family. Social relationships with couples or families who are cur- 
rently in (n)unselin^ are generally to be avoided. When an individual 
has been in counseling, and then wishes to (^han^e the fovus of the 
counseling to marriage or family therapy, some therapists refer the 
case to another professional. The prior individual therapeutic^ rela- 
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tionship niif^ht present some dilTieullies lor the newly enlerinji 
spouse or family members who mifiht not feel on an equal footin^J. 
Yet these dlffleulties eould be aeknowledfied and openly diseussed. 

In marital and family practiee, a therapist may see a wife in in- 
dividual therapy* then at some point the husband may join the 
sessions for eouples therapy, and at times the entire family may be 
seen. Some therapists may not be eomlbrtable with this praetiee, 
and they may have diffieulty in sortin^^ out primary allejiianees. 
Confidentiality questions may arise. Some therapists are willin^J to 
see eaeh spouse individually and to honor inlbnnation divulfied in 
the sessions as eonlidential (that is, it is not brouf^ht into joint 
sessions or individual sessions with the other spouse without ex- 
plieit eonsent). Other therapists make it a poliey to refuse to keep 
seeret inlbnnation that is shared in an individual session. Their 
view is that seerets and hidden a^^endas are eounterproduetive to 
iamily therapy. Perhaps the key is to praetiee in ways that are eon- 
foment with our values and our therapeutie style. It is essential that 
polieies ref^ardinf^ confidentiality be explained to eouples entering 
therapy. 

Systems theory is based on a different orientation than individual 
therapy. In doiuf^ individual therapy, we may be sensitive to how 
an individuafs ehanj^es alTeet his or her family, and we may explore 
ways in which the client s family is now inlluenciufi him or her. but 
the primary locus is on the individuals dynamics. From a systems 
perspective, one part of the system affects the whole system, and 
the system aflects the individual. Mar^Jolin (1982) arfiued that com- 
plex dilemmas c an arise when family members are seen tof^ether in 
therapy. Some inter\mtions that sen^e one person's best interests 
mif*ht burden another family member or even be countertherapcu- 
tic. Marf^olin summarized the multiple responsibilities of the family 
therapist: 

AHemplin^ \o balanc(* one's Iberapeiilic^ rcspoiisibililles loward 
individual f amily members and lovvard I In* family as a whole in 
volvcs liilricalc jud^mciils. Sinvv iieilhcr of Ihese respoiisibilHi(*s 
cancels oiil lh(* imporlarKc of Ibe other, the laiiiily Iherapisi can- 
not afford blind piirsiiil of either extreme, that is. always doin^ 
what is in each individuars best interest or always maintainiii;; 
the stan(^» as family advocate, (p, 790) 

The systems perspectiv(* does raise a ranj^e of possible conllicts. 
All of these need to be addressed by the ethically conscientious 
practitioner. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Private practitioners confront myriad dual relationship issues in 
their work, some of which we have not covered in this chapter. For 
example, is it ever ethic al to have a business relationship with a 
client? To sell a product to a client? To counsel an employee, or 
employ a client? We eneouraj^e you to read Borys and Pope's (1989) 
article that addressed some of these questions. Some issues that 
arise in private practice as well as in other settin^^s are addressed 
in other chapters (e.^., we discuss counseling an employee in the 
next chapter). Issues that alTect counselor educators who also have 
private practices were examined in chapter 3. 

We hope, however, that this ehaptiT has provided a thought-pro- 
voking discussion of some of the dual relationship issues that are 
most problematic lor private practitioners and that they encounter 
most frequently in their work. It is clear that some issues are com- 
plex and that situations will arise about whit^h there is no consen- 
sus. Golden summarized nieely when he stated that counselors 
must be j^uided by an internal compass in such situations. 




CHAPTER 7 
COLLEGE PERSONNEL WORK 

Sue Spooiicr. in her position paper in this chapter, asserts that 
"the potential lor dual relationships is everywhere within higher 
edueation.'^ Wc think she states the situation quite aeeurately. In 
(liapter 3. we examined some ol the complex dilemmas that arise 
when counselor educators play multiple roles with their students. 
Similar issues arise in ( ollef^e and university counseliiifi centers 
because many professionals who work in these counselinfi centers 
perform multiple lunctions— as ( ounselors, supenisors, adminis- 
trators. (U)urse instructors, and colleaMues to fatnilty and staff, 
l^here is (Considerable potential for eonllict anions these roles. Col- 
\cilc student personnel workers who work in residence halls fa(^e 
yet another set of dual relationship dilemmas. 

Hayman and Covert (1986) ibund that counselors employed in 
college and university (U)unselinM (^enters reported Wxcing four types 
of ethi(\il dilemmas. Althou.nh dilemmas related to confidentiality 
(including clieiit danf^erousncss) were reported to o(Tur with the 
ffreatest frequency, dual relationship issues were also cited by the 
study's respondents. These issues intruded "role conllicts" (because 
the counselor functions in multiple roles vis-a-vis the client, for 
example as counselor and personal friend. (Counselor and evaluator. 
or counselor and supemsor) and "conllicts with employer and insti- 
tution'* (])e(\iuse the (H)unsclor believes limitations on seivi(^es im- 
posed by tlic employer are not in the client s best interests or 
because there is pressure to alter a student s status). The auihors 
of this study also asked coUe.ae counselors what resources they 
used to rcs()lve ethit^al dilemmas. They found that the (H)unselors 
made little use of resour(H\s available to them— such as consultation 
or ethi(^al standards— and most often resolved ethical dilemmas by 
relyinji on their own (^ommon sense. 
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Wc wonder whether the respondents to Hayman and Covert s 
study are typical in their faUurc to consult ethical standards. Hope- 
fully, college and university counselors are aware that the American 
Colle/iie Personnel Association (ACPA) Siatemenl of Ethical Principles 
and Standards (1989) contains several standards pertinent to dual 
relationship issues. 

In the section on Professional Responsibility and Competence, 
four standards caution student affairs professionals: 

• Abstain from sexual harassment. 

• Abstain from sexual intimacies with colleagues or with staff for 
whom they have supervisory, evaluative, or instructional 
responsibility. 

• Refrain from using their poslUons to seek unjustified personal 
gains, sexual favors, unfair advanleiges. or unearned goods and 
servicTs not normally a(*corded those in su(*h positions. 

• Ensure that participation by staff In planned acti\1lies that 
emphasl/e self-disclosure or other relatively intimate or per- 
sonal involvement is voluntary and that the leader(s) of such 
activities do not have administrative. super\'isoiy. or evaluative 
authority over participants. 

The section on Student I^earning and Development repeats the 
strictures against sexual harassment and sexual intimacies, and 
further cautions student affairs proltssionals: 

• Avoid dual relationships with students (e.g.. counselor/ 
employer, supervisor/best friend, faeulty/sexual partner) that 
may Involve Incompatible roles and conflicting responsibilities. 

It seems clear that when ACPA undertook to revise its ethical 
standards 2 years ago, those responsible for the revisions were very 
much attuned to the per\'asiveness of dual relationship dilemmas 
in college personnel work. However, these standards — like all eth- 
ical codes— can not and do not provide answers to every specific 
ethical dilemma that college personnel workers might encounter. 
Some questions that may arise and that we discuss in this chapter 
are these: 

• What role conflicts are inherent in counseling faculty and 
staff members? In counseling an employee? 

• What potential role conflicts exist when college counselors 
also ser\'e as course instructors? 
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• What are the role conflicts when a coUefje counselor also 
functions as an administrator? When a student client is the 
subject of a campus discipline matter? 

• Is it ever acceptable for collefie counselors to refer to them- 
selves when they also have a private practice? How do culle^je 
counselinfi centers develop a referral base? 

• What dual relationship issues are involved in residence life? 

Before we examine each of these issues, it may be useful to pres- 
ent an oveiall perspective. In the foUowinj^ position statement. Sue 
Spooner realistically argues that dual relationships are sometimes 
unavoidable and calls for awareness and careful judf^ment. 

Dual Relationship Issues in 
College Student Personnel Work 

Sue Spooner 

The potential for dual relations^kips is everywhere within higher 
education. They are unavoidable, and they are not in all cases 
problematic. Counselor educators and counseling center staff are 
frequently approached by colleagues in the college or university 
environment who are seeking help for personal concerns. Other 
student affairs staff may or may not be trained as counselors. For 
those who have clinical skills, it would be ridiculous to ask them 
not to utilize those skills in the service of others. The lines sep- 
arating consultations, supervisory sessions, and psychotherapy 
are rarely clear. Avoidance of all conflict is unlikely, and de- 
manding it is apt to create more anxiety and guilt than the issue 
warrants. 

It is easy to say that one should always refer such requests to 
someone outside the university, but in practice that may not be 
feasible for a variety of reasons. Community resources may not 
be available. Many colleges and some universities are situated in 
small towns where private practitioners are scarce. The cost of 
such services may not be covered by insurance and may be too 
expensive for the help seeker. The colleague may have had great 
difficulty in approaching us and may lack the courage to speak 
to anyone else. The colleague is indicating a degree of confidence 
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that is not only flattering but also bodes well for a successful 
outcome. 

If one's administrative role as supervisor of the help seeker, or 
as supervisor of one who in turn supervises that person, brings 
us in direct conflict, that should be discussed and understood. I 
believe that it is nearly impossible to adhere to a hard and fast 
rule about avoidance of all dual relationships in the higher edu- 
cation environment Instead, I believe we should strive to be aware 
of the potential conflicts inherent in them and use our careful 
and considered judgment in deciding whether to offer help to a 
colleague. 

In deciding whether or not to offer that help, one must consider 
not only the ethical issues involved but also the consequences 
for the colleague of offering or not offering such help. Up-front 
discussion of confidentiality and its limits is always necessary in 
these instances. Indeed, our reputation for that confidentiality 
may be one of the factors that brought the person to us. Much of 
what oiie hears and learns in the course of confidential conver- 
sations must disappear down that ''deep well,** which I call the 
habit of silence. 

In situations that involve conflicts between two or more col- 
leagues, an inside consultant who can serve as mediator is often 
more useful than an outsider, and outsiders are rarely, if ever, 
called in to these situations in higher education. The insider may 
have information that is pertinent to the situation and may also 
learn things best kept under wraps. Again, proper training helps 
us to forget we know. 

The many situations that arise in the residence halls are par- 
ticularly illustrative of the dual relationships that occur in student 
affairs work. Residence hall directors and their staffs tend to be- 
come melded into tightly knit working units. They arc thrown 
together 24 hours a day. It is impossible for people in these net- 
works not to know details of the private lives of others. The ages 
of the people involved make it likely that romantic relationships 
will develop between members of the staff, and they also some- 
times occur between staff and student residents. Although we may 
officially frown on such developments, it would be flying in the 
face of human nature to try to prohibit or prevent such relation- 
ships from developing. Higher education is no more immune than 
any other work environment to conflicts such as those created 
by the office romance. When the boss is dating or even living with 
one of the ^taff, there are endless difficulties, not the least of 
which ensue when the relationship gets into trouble. Biased em- 
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ployee evaluations, charges of preferential (or prejudicial) treat- 
ment in work assignments, and even fights in the office over prob- 
lems in the relationships are just some of the issues that get 
tangled up in such dual relationships. Again, it is wise to discour- 
age them but impossible to prevent them. In most cases, we all 
agree that the practice of professional staff entering into romantic 
relationships with students is— and should be— prohibited by our 
ethical codes. But increasingly, many of our students are adult 
learners, with lives apart from their student status. When con- 
senting adults enter into mutually chosen relationships, it is un- 
likely that we can enforce that prohibition. 

Residence life staff typically are aware of problems their stu- 
dents and other staff members have with drugs and alcohol, with 
school work, with family ties, and myriad other elements c'^ the 
lives of the young professionals and the young adult students they 
serve. They are frequently the best sources of help for both stu- 
dents and colleagues experiencing problems of various sorts. They 
also know about referral and tend to use their referral sources 
wisely and well. 

Much the same can be said for other areas of student affairs in 
which dual relationships may exist. The key is not to avoid them 
at all costs but to be aware of the issues and conflicts that can 
arise and be prepared to deal with them as ethically and profes- 
sionally as possible. 

The young professional who works in student activities may be 
best friends with one who is on the staff of the academic advising 
center. They are apt to discuss situations that arise for either of 
them around students, staff, and the general ebb and flow of the 
institution. Perhaps a student who is overinvolved in activities to 
the detriment of studies and grades needs help. It is likely that 
both can be helpful, and this collaboration can be extremely ef- 
fective. The residence hall staff member who knows and trusts a 
counseling center staff member who has been helpful in dealing 
with his or her own needs is more likely to seek consultation and 
make appropriate referrals to this known and trusted colleague. 
If properly alerted to conflicts and issues that hold the potential 
for hazards within their dual relationships, staff can avoid most 
of them and seek supervisory or consultative assistance for those 
that are unavoidable. 

Finally, in the case of help for a colleague, there is the question 
of how long and how deeply to be involved. The decision must be 
based on knowledge of one's own limitations, the seriousness of 
the issues, and whether other help is available and appropriate, 
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Personally, I consider it simply part of my obligation to my insti- 
tution to be of help to colleagues who seek me out I do not charge 
for my services, but I am not in private practice. If I were, perhaps 
I would see this matter in a different light. I do not enter into 
long-term psychotherapeutic relationships with colleagues, and 
often the help I give is not even formalized into what others would 
recognize as a counseling session. But I do not feel that I can 
ignore a plea for help, so I offer whatever assistance is appropriate 
and seek consultation or make a referral if the ethical or clinical 
issues are complex. 



Gerald Corey's Commentary 

Spootur points out that dual relationships are sometimes unavoid- 
able. For her, the core ethical concern is not to avoid dual relation- 
ships at all costs but to he aware of the issues and conflicts that 
oj'ten arise and to be prepared to deal with them as ethically and 
professionalhi as possible, I agree with her contention that they are 
not always problematic. She makes a useful point that rigid rules 
may not be appropriate in dealing with dual relationslxips in a higher 
education setting, I found myself wishing that Spooner had spelled 
out some other specific ways to reduce the problematic aspects of 
such relationships. 

She rightly suggests that there are not always clear lines separate 
trig consultations, supervisory sessions, and counseling. Perhaps one 
way of sharpenmg these lines is to consider the primary purpose of 
each of these activities. True, there are areas of overlapping methods 
and purposes hetu^een supervision and counseling, yet each of these 
activities has different goals. From my perspective, keeping clearly 
in mind the main purpose of the activity— he it consultation, coun- 
seling, or supervision — i^; a way to assess the appropriateness of 
some of the dual relationships that might occur, 

I appreciated Spooner s comments on the value of an up front dis 
cussion of confidentiality and its limits involving dual relationships 
in higher education settings. Certainly, in some of the examples she 
gave (of a college counselor providing counseling to a colleague), the 
parameters of confidentiality need to be addressed prior to the de- 
cision la get involved in a helping relationship. 
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Spooner observes that ii is wise io discourage romantic involve- 
ments between professional stqlfand students. She contends that 
when consenting adults enter into these relationships, it is unlikelg 
that we can enforce our prohibition. It still seems that it is our pro- 
fessional responsibility to take steps to make professional staff 
aware of tlie dangers of such relationships and to consider some 
measures to take wlien such prohibitions are ignored. For instance, 
if we know of a colleague in the university counseling cetUer where 
we work who makes it a practice to become romantically involved 
with former clients (or even current clients), are there no procedures 
that we are expected to follow? If we confront our colleague and he 
or she maintains that there is no problem because all parties involved 
are ^'consenting adults who are etxtering itiio mutually chosen rela- 
tionships/' what is our professional obligation? 

Realiy.ing that Spcx)ner is working under space considetcitions. her 
article does indeed raise even more questions than it answers, I think 
tliat she has presented her position in a concise and convincing 
manner. She emphasizes that we need txot otxly to consider the ethical 
issues involved in dual relations! xips but also to exatnitxe the conse- 
quences that sometimes follow wlien we deny help to a colleague or 
student strictly because of dual relationship cotxstraints. 



I agree that some dual relationships are imavoidable in the higher 
educatioti setting, and that awareness of issues and cotxflicts helps 
us prepare to deal with them as ethically as possible, Spooner is 
quite realistic in pointing out a nimxber of reasons ivhy it is not wise 
/bra college or university counselor to automatically refer eveiy re- 
quest for help that a colleague might make. She considers it simply 
part of her obligation to her itxstituiion to be of help to colleagues who 
seek her out, although she does not enter into long term psychother- 
apeutic relationships nnth them. This seems to me to be a reasonable 
stance, atid one that I ivould appreciate if I ivere a faculty member 
at Ixer institution, 

Spooner is also being realistic when she states that romantic re- 
lationships are likely to develop in residence halls, given the ages of 
the people involved, Spooner believes that it would bejlying in the 
Jace of human nature to try to prohibit and prevent relationships from 
developing between staff atid student residents, Tfxis might well be 
true, but I think that we he >e an ethical obligation to at least attempt 
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to avoid these problematic dual relationships. Infonnation about ro- 
mantic and sexual dual relationships can be presented during ori- 
entation sessions for residence hall sta[f\ so that they understand 
the importance of avoiding such relationships, Spooner is correct in 
noting that there may be little we can do to enforce stated prohibitions 
when consenting adults enter into mutually chosen sexual relation- 
ships, but we do have a responsibility to raise awareness of the 
risks and potential haim that can occur. 



CONFLICTS IN THE COUNSELOR ROLE 



College and university counseling* centers f^enerally have a broad 
mission to prov^ supportive ser\1ees to students, faculty, and 
staff. Althouf^h coiinselinf* services are provided primarily to stu- 
dents, what should collcf^e and imiversity counselors do when a 
faculty or staff member seeks counseling* from them? Role conflicts 
are certainly possible if college and university counsel^ . accept 
faculty or staff members as clients, and the potential prt)blems that 
arise from this arranf*ement deserve a full and open discussion 
before establishing* a therapeutic relationship. The question mif*ht 
be raised of whether ther^ is a difference between seeing* a faculty 
member or staff member for a limited number of sessions (say not 
to exceed three sessions) as opposed to an onj^oinj* therapeutic re- 
lationship. Collef*e or vmiversity policies may exist that spell out the 
services that the center s counselors may oiler to faculty and staff, 
and of course in these cases counselors must adhere to policy. 
Nonetheless, potential dual relationship issues can devxMop in sub- 
tle ways, as the Ibllowinf* vignette Illustrates: 



U-Sung is a counselor in a eollege counseling center. She regularly 
oflers workshops lor la( ulty on stress management tec hniques 
and burnout prevention. Her focus is to help la( ulty members 
recogni/e and cope with stresses associated with teaching. At 
times, faculty members have approached her and requested in- 
dividual sessions to talk about their experiences in the workshop. 
Li Sung is wondering if she might be getting involved in dual 
relationships by seeing her colleagues for these individual ses- 
sions. She seeks your advice on this matter. 
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• What are you inclined to say to Li-Sunf^ ref^ardin^ 
seeing fat iilty members for concerns pertaininfj to 
their work environment? 

• Do you see any dual relationship concerns in af^ree- 
infl to an individual session to process a faculty 
member's reactions to the workshop? What if the 
session uncovers deeper concerns that would re- 
quire extended counseling? 



Situations could arise in which an employee requests counseling. 
Practitioners seem to be divided regarding whether such a practice 
is ethical. In a study of the beliefs and behaviors of therapists con- 
ducted by I^ope et al. (1987). 80% of the respondents claimed that 
they had never provided therapy to one of their employees, and 55% 
of them considered such behavior to be unethical. In the Borys 
(1988) s' ;dy. 58% of ethics questionnaire respondents believed that 
providing therapy to an employee was **never ethical." 

From our perspective, there are more problems involved in coun- 
seling an employee than there are potential benefits. One of the 
main ethical binds in this practice pertains to the power of the 
therapist /employer to hire and fire and to make or deny recommen- 
dations for promotion. 



What might you do if a department secretary were to 
ask you to provide personal counseling? Assume that you 
are a trained therapist who also happens to be the director 
of the college counseling center. One day your secretary 
asks you if you would be willing to talk with her about 
her problems with her husband. She adds that the only 
reason that she is making this request of you is because 
she knows and trusts you and that "it is not like her to 
talk to anyone about her personal life." 

We ( an think of many risks if dear boundaries are not 
established and maintained in this case. A few questions 
that come to mind are: When wc)ukl the counseling ses 
sions tak^.^ place? Would this be a part of her time on 
campus as a secretary? What if the counseling went 
poorly? What are the implications for the work rela- 
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tionship? What if the secretary discloses an abusive re- 
lationship with her alcoholic husband? What if she be^ns 
^oin^ to a shelter when he threatens to become abusive, 
as you have suggested, and misses work on these occa- 
sions? Although you are sympathetic, you are also re- 
sponsible for disciplining her for her absences, and you 
are upset when she falls behind in the work she does for 
you. 



We can think of many reasons to avoid establishing a professional 
therapeutic role with a secretary, whether one donated the profes- 
sional time or charged a foe. Ahhou^h we mi^ht be willinj^ to listen 
to her personal concerns about her home situation as we would 
with a neighbor, we would exercise caution in encouraging her to 
^^0 into much detail about her problems. Instead, we would reflect 
our inmiediate reactions and encourage her to consider ^ettinti the 
professional help that she may need. 

CONFLICTS IN THE INSTRUCTOR ROLE 

l\)tential role conflicts exist when college and university counsel- 
ors also scr\'c as course instru( tors. Assume that a colleiie coim- 
selor also teaches part time in a counselor education program. Are 
there any ethical binds in this practice? We do not see any new 
problems for this counselor besides those facing any other part-time 
iaeulty person who also has a private practice. We generally do not 
think it wise for the faculty person to accept a student as a client. 
But what if the student is a client first— who then enrolls in the 
instructor s class? Is the instructor/counselor free to prevent the 
student from enroUinf^ in his or her class? What if there is only one 
section of a particular course that the student is required to take? 
in cases such as this we think that it is a ^ood policy that the 
instructor seek consultation. One alternative is to have another 
instructor determine the student's ^rade. What if the course is a 
supervision class for fieldwork, which is not graded? Does this pose 
a problem? Clinicians in the Borys (1988) survey who responded to 
the ethics questionnaire generally believed it was "never ethical" 
(44%) or "ethical under rare circumstances" (31%) to provide ther- 
apy to a current student or supervisee, in the same study, 39% of 
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t l^'^h ? ' f " " ^"^ 280^ felt that 

t was ethical under rare circumstances" to allow a client to enroll 
m one s class for a Mrade. It appears that practitioners are generally 
opposed to providing therapy to current students, but sliMhtlv less 
so when the class is not graded. ^"^.n^'Y 'ct'^' 

One of the faculty members at Corey's institution drafted the 
oHowinM position paper that is relevant to this discussion of a col- 
lege counselor who is also an instructor. This faculty member's 

First. I a^ree it is probably not possible l„ avoid all dual relalion- 

H ,1 ' ^" ^'"^''"1^' "-t'sull i., 

ri^icllly. K.«l.llty i.i this Hrld is «f,irrallv vrrv nonproductive I 
also aura- that not all dual rHationsbips are hannlul. The dilli- 
culty is obviously in where to draw appropriate boundaries. I bave 
been approached by students to see them or lan.ilv members i„ 
(•oun,scl.,i^ And inevitably students will brin« personal issues 
into our ollire hours, as these issues sometimes relate to their 
Urades or .some other aspect ol their progress in the ( oi.-rse. 

\Vhen euterin« this Held of study. I think students learn a «reat 
(leal about themselves through papers, meetings with instrut-iors 
peer groups and classes. This r^'sults in sell- exploration and per - 
sonal growth and disclosure, which we encourage, and ,„ea„s 
Uia consequently we are «oin« to see people stru^Mle and urow 
and they are olten «(,in« to pursue an instructor with vhom thev 
.<u developed a relationship. Kven il the instructor is unaware 
be , eve .students look to t.s and attach to us. ju.st in the classroom 
alorc. think lor an instructor to svnv as a mentor is part ol 
Hood education, but to serv'e in a therapeutic role on or olfcampus 
IS inappropriate. I think we need to be verv' sensitive to th" alreadv 

existing dynamics (.I this relationship between instructor and slu 
dent as one similar to that between therapist and patient, pa, tic- 
Klarly rc«ar.lin« the distribution of power. I .see the students here 
as leeli,,« empowered with all of their new awarenesses, vet beini. 
vulnerable in the midst ol this process. I do see it bein« o„r re 
sponsibility to prevent further boundaiA^ conlusion by avoidmu 
therapy relationships. ^ ^ 

CollcMc and university counseling center pn)fessionals who also 
sm'c as instructors niiMht be able to avoid some problems by having 
clear policies in place. For instance, students who work in the coun- 
st'linM center mi^ht be prohibited from taking a class with the pro- 
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fessional who supervises Iheir work. Or students who are currently 
n counseling nU^^ht be prohibited from taking a class from the 
ns^rr who is also thefr counselor. A^^^ou.h such pol.^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

not Dossiblv cover every contingency that mi^ht arise their exis 

Tele if knoL to students could help those students n.ake informed 

choices. 

CONFLICTS IN THE SUPERVISORY ROLE 

What are the potential role conllicts when the college or ""iversity 
c ounseUnU cenler serves as an internship site for students in the 
-ou selor educatic)n program? What about a paid employee who 
l^^rcompleted h r degr^ and is en.ployed under supervision for 
ftn^l l^nsi^i hours? We see these as fairly common practices that 
do no nccTstarily create problems. However, in the case ot an iiv 
u r It is hcTpful tc) have L clear contract and understandm^ with 
rintc^n -l^d With the faculty from the graduate c.un^^^^ pn. 
..run about what is expected. If the super\'isor is asked to be a pan 
e c m tte^^^ .^u.kes an evaluation c3f the intern to deternune 
w ither Cor^^ should be allowed to continue in t^H- pro^ra.n 
This <^ul c- 'ue difficulties. Ideally, the super^'isor m «ht want to 
le ara^ ^ func tions so that he or she c-c>uld be 1 u 1 ly presc-n 

ro the imem as a super^'isor. However, as we discn.ssed in c hapur 
5 the superMsorv role does include evaluation. SuperMsors have 
n-.^;nsrbilitics not only to the interns they 
the iiiK-rns- clients. In addition, superx'isors perform the 
Z by allowing only those interns who - P-';^;; 

,«.tem serMces to progress on out into the field. The key here, as 
^ reac V suited is 0 have clear boundaries marked at the outset, 
with full ndersta.ulin^ of those boundaries on the pm1 o the in- 
;:::;,V;hl supc-i-r and the faculty of the counselor education 

'A?e there potential problems in hirin, an intern after he c. she 
V V 11- ihr intern nroves to be an i xceptionally competent 
f:;;r,;;: a ^oJld m .J"-I,y m... . J.,„ pos,,,..,,, 

Droblem in hirins this person? As tonu as du.- prm alurcs art 
scd lo Wr h ' lK»^■an.Uda,e for the p..si,l..n, w. do no. 
hUalp!S*-nU,ow.vc.r.,m.cmepcrs,,m»W^^^^^ 
.,i..r nr she is no longer a super\'isce but a ioll(aj*uc ini;^ 
ol s nvolve a diffic-ult 'transition for both the foruK. 
supenJsor ancl the former intern and mi^ht necessitate sonu- open 
discussion, sensitivity, and awareness. 
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CONFLICTS IN THE ADMINISTRATIVE ROLE 

The director of a eolle^e or university ( oiinsi^lin^ center functions 
in the role of an administrator, and it is unrealistic to assume that 
such a person could or should avoid any type of counselinfj activity 
with students. Here is an example in which one person must carry 
out at least two roles: that of counselor and that of administrator. 
The main potential role conflict we can see is when the administra- 
tor has an evaluative capacity. If this is the case, alternatives need 
to h(* worked out before establishinji therapeutic relationships. In 
such a case, consultation with coUeafiues is a ^ood practice. 

Are there potential role conflicts when a student Is involved in a 
campus disciplint* matter? Gerald Corey recalls an incident that 
occurred when he was a counselor in a ( oUef^e counsclinfi center: 

Tin* (lirt'dor o\ \hv cciilcr iiilbrincd inc my cUimH was briii^ 
suspended from \hv college hrcaiise o!" slealiiiU expensive lab 
r(jiiipiiUMU. Korluiialrly. I was no! asked lo disclose lo \hv direelor 
the details o! whal we had discussed in our sessions. However, 
the ciireelor asked ine lo eoulinue seeing Ihe sliideiH even ihou^li 
\\v was lo bv on probation. This parlieular sluclenl never lold nie 
anylhin^ abou! stealing properly from Ihe colh^^e. bul what if he 
had disclosed Ihis? I can sec a polenlial role conllicl lhat could 
emerge if he discussed his inlended plans or his curreni behavior. 
My hope is thai 1 would have clearly specified al llie oulsel Ihe 
liinils of confidtMilialily and Ihose areas where 1 would be re(|uired 
lo reporl eerlain infonnalion. In this way. iny clieni would un- 
(lersland bolh his ri^hls and responsibilities, and ht* would also 
reali/c Ihal 1 had certain responsibilities as his counselor. 

As was noted in (*ases in which counselors also s(Tvt* as inslriu*- 
tors, having clear poli(Mes in place (*an help to avoid difficult situa- 
tions. Kor instaiur, n^lerral sources on campus (such as the dean 
who mij^ht reier students involved in discipline matters or the 
university's h(*alth cc^ntcT) should be clearly informed as to what 
information they will and will not . about the students they 
have referred Ibr eounselinf*. 

PRIVATE PRACTICE AND REFERRAL ISSUES 

\V(* know several counselors who work in university counselinfj 
centers who also have part-time indep(*nd(*nt private* practices. Is 
it ever aecrptable for these counselors to refer to themselves in their 
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private pmcti( e? To refer to their eoUeajjues who may also have 
independent private practices? 

Our immediate reac tion is that it is not aeeeptable for ( oUej^e or 
university counselors to refer their student clients to themselves in 
private practice. It is important for these counselors to follow the 
{guidelines and policies of the counselinf^ center where they work, 
which are likely to address this issue. To refer clients to one's private 
practice can easily be seen as a conflict of interest. However, let*s 
consider the situation in whiieh the eollef^e counselinf^ center has a 
limitation on the number of times (say, six sessions) that a student 
can be seen by a counselor. Assume that at the sixth session the 
student says, *1 feel that 1 am just bef^inninf^ to make some prof^ress, 
yet 1 realize that the coUef^e has a policy that onf^oinji counselinji 
cannot be provided by the eounselinf^ center. 1 know that you have 
a private practic e, and 1 would be willinji to see you in your practice 
be(\uise 1 feel that we have an excellent workinj^ relationship and 1 
really do not want to stop at this point." 



If you were this counselor, how mif^ht you respond? 
What mif^ht you say to the eoUef^c* counselor if she were 
to consult you Ibr your adviee in this matter? Would it 
make any difference if the counselor were to offer a dis- 
( ounted fee to the student? Is it realistic to suj^^iest a 
relerral? What if the counselor did suf^ji^est a referral and 
the student resisted, makinji it clear that he wanted to 
( ontinue seeinj^ the ( ounselorwith whom he bej^an? What 
if other prolessionals were not willin^^ to adjust their fee 
s( hedules to acc ommodate this student? What if the {^co- 
{^raphic location was one in whi( h there were no other 
therapists within a ran^^e of 100 miles? 



These (juestions show how complex this situation really is. Al- 
thouf^h we question the ethics ol the coHcf^c counselor who regularly 
draws his or her clientele Ibr private pra( tice from the coUef^e coun- 
selin^i center, we do not want to make a blanket statement that to 
accept a student in one's private practice is unethical. An emergency 
situation could arise, for instance if a suicidal client were seen by 
the coUcfJc eounselor Ibr the limited number of sessions allowed. 
The ( ounselor mi^ht assess the risk in att(*mptin{^ to refer this client 
as beinf^ hif^her than the risk involved in continuinf^ to see the client 
in the counselors private practice. Some nonemerjiieney situations 
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call for common sense judgments: Perhaps a client needs only one 
or two additional sessions to complete his or her work in counseling. 
Referring the client to another counselor does not seem to be the 
best option, especially since starting over with a new counselor 
might involve additional expense to the client. 

Whether or not college and university counselors have their own 
private practices, it is likely that they will need to refer some clients 
whose needs they cannot meet due to constraints of the setting. 
How do these counselors develop a referral base? A counselor who 
does not have a private practice may have a colleague in the coun- 
seling center who does have one. We believe it is prudent policy to 
avoid referring to this colleague. Rather, the referral base should 
include practitioners in the community for whom it is clear that no 
conflict of interest exists. It certainly could include community prac- 
titioners whom the college counselors know and trust, so long as 
these practitioners do not have other ties to the university that could 
create a conflict of interest. Competent community practitioners 
should at least be afforded an opportunity to apply to be included 
on the referral list because limiting the list too narrowly to one s 
friends or associates could raise the issue of restraint of trade, 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Dual relationship issues are truly pervasive in higher education, 
including college student personnel work. The AGFA Statement of 
Ethical Standards (1989) contains several statements that pertain 
to dual relationships, although there is some evidence that college 
and imiversity coimselors make little use of the code. Numerous 
forms of role conflicts are possible in college and university person- 
nel work because of the multiple roles that are played— as coun- 
selor, administrator, course instructor, supervisor, and colleague 
to faculty and stall. Some practitioners, such as Spooner. counsel 
a realistic response to dual relationship issues in the recognition 
that not all dual relationships are avoidable or harmful. Spooricr 
may be coirect in asserting that the key is not to avoid them at all 
costs but to be aware of the issues and conllicts that could arise. 
College and university personnel workers, like professionals in other 
settings, must navigate carefully through some uncharted waters. 
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CHAPTERS 
SCHOOL COUNSELING 

School counselors do not seem to have been much concerned 
with dual relationship issues. The Ethical Standards for School 
Counselors (American School Counselor Association (ASCAl, 1984) 
make no specific mention of dual relationships, and very little has 
appeared in the school coimselinj^ littrature about the topic. This 
lack of attention may be due to the fact that many dual relationship 
issues do not apply to working? with children or to the school setting. 
Kor instance, the issue of posttherapy social relationships is more 
pertinent to working with adults, and the issue of bartering for 
goods oi services does not apply to counselors who are salaried 
employees. 

Nonetheless, we believe that school (counselors need to be aware 
of dual relationship issues and that they do encounter dual role 
conllicts in their work. Althoufih the ASCA code of ethics does not 
specifically address dual relationships, ASCA members are also 
bound by the Ethical Standards (1988) of AACD. the parent orga- 
nization, and therefore by its standards on dual relationships. 
Questions that we explore in this chapter include these: 

• In what ways can dual relationship issues arise for school 
counselors? 

• What are the role conflicts inherent in working with minor 
clients? 

• How can school counselors civoid dual relationship conflicts 
with teachers? Parents? Administrators? 

• What issues arise when the st^hool (counselor functions as a 
consultant? 

• What are the potential dual relationship issues in child abuse 
cases? 
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We present our own ideas rejijarding these questions, and A. Mi- 
chael Dougherty identifies some roles and duties commonly as- 
sumed by school counselors that can create dual relationship 
conflicts. 



ROLE CONFLICTS 

Dual role conflicts can arise in subtle and sometimes unexpected 
ways for school counselors. Consider these two scenarios involving 
DeWayne and Angelica, both school counselors: 

• After school, a teacher drops by DeWayiif's ollice. DeWayne 
and the teacher are friends. DeWayne casually asks, "How s it 
golngT The tea(^her's response comes out in a rush. She is 
feeling tremendously stressed by the demands of raising a child 
with a handicapping condition, caring for an aging parent, and 
going to graduate school. When DeWayne suggests that she 
might want to consider seeking coimseling, the teacher :says, 
"Where on earth would I find either the time or the money for 
that! 1 hope you won't mind if I *bend your ear' occasionalV " 

• Angelica Is conducting a parenting skills group one evening per 
week. During Ihe fourth session, one of the parents relates an 
anecdote about the discipline methods he uses. It seems clear 
to Angelica that these methods are abusive. 

These tv/o sitr itions seem quite dissimilar, but they both raise 
potential dual role relationship conflicts. In DeWayne's case, the 
teacher hopes to receive — and clearly needs — some free counseling. 
It might be relatively easy for DeWayne to convince himself that it 
is okay just to "listen occasionally," and that it is his job to serve 
the teachers as well as the students. Yet DeWayne's friendship with 
the teacher prohibits him, ethically, from entering into a counseling 
relationship. 

Angelica, too, might be torn by conflicting wishes, Althou^^h she 
knows she is legally and ethically required to report the child abuse, 
she foresees the difficulty in attempting to serve both as ihe parent s 
ongoing group leader and as reporter of the abuse. She is loathe to 
destroy the parent s trust and perhaps to disrupt the group. She is 
tt nipted to avoid or postpone reporting in the hope that the parent 
will learn nonabusiv^: discipline methods by continuing in the 
group. 
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If you were in DeWayne's place, what would you do? 
How might you respond to your friend s request, in a way 
that both preserves the friendship and assists your friend 
to jiet the help she needs? What might you do if you were 
Angelica? How could you balance the requirements of the 
law. the needs of the child, the needs of the parent, and 
the needs of the group? 



Both of these examples illustrate that potential dual relationship 
issues can arise unexpectedly and can create dilemmas for consci 
entious school counselors. 

The situation in which DeWayne found himself is not at all un 
common. Friendships between teachers and school counselors are 
a natural outgrowth of their similar interests and daily contacts. In 
addition, many school counselors were teachers before they became 
counselors, and sometimes they counsel in the same school where 
they taught. When the transition first occurs from teacher to coun- 
selor, diiliculties can arise. Teachers who are accustomed to the 
open sharing that occurs among colleagues may resent that the 
counselor, in his or her new role, has a different perspective on 
student concerns and seems less forthcoming with certain kinds of 
infomiation due to the need to protect student confidentiality. These 
transitional difTiculties can probably best be resolved through open 
communication in which the counselor clearly defines his or her 
new role. 

Another problem relates lo school counselors who are also teach- 
ers. Can they balance both roles? Being a teacher actually might 
help them in being a better counselor, yet their role as teacher could 
get in the way of forming counseling relationships. We recommend 
that when a professional must seiTc simultaneously as a teacher 
and a counselor, every effort be made to have a caseload consisting 
only of counselees who are not currently enrolled in the classes 
taught by the teacher /counselor. 

Inevitably, school counselois will have friends who are also par- 
ents. This can create an uncomfortable dual role conflict when a 
friend's child attends the counselor's school and is assigned as a 
counselee. The counselor must keep separate boundaries around 
the professional relationship with the child and the personal rela- 
tionship with the child's parents—an extremely difficult task! 
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Particularly in small lowiis and rural communities, it is diflicult 
for sc hool counselors to avoid some overlap between their personal 
and professional roles. When the counselors friends are also the 
parents or teachers of his or her student clients, some role conllicts 
may be inevitable. For example. Gerald and Marianne Corey recent iy 
consulted with school counselors in Alaska. Many school counsel- 
ors in that state lly from one school to another in very remote villa^jes 
that are accessible only by plane. Thus, the school counselor serves 
many schools. Often the school counselor performs many functions 
and is even a relative of many of the school children. This example 
reminds us that the dual role relationship issues pertainin^^ to 
s( hool counseling need to be considered within the context of the 
community. 

MULTIPLE RESPONSIBILITIES 

School counselors ser\T multiple constituencies. ASCA's Ethical 
Standards for School Counselors (1984) spell out the counselors 
responsibilities to pupils, parents, colleagues and professional as- 
sociates, school and community, self, and the profession. We have 
noted that as the responsibilities and expeclatioPiS of one role di 
verge from those of another role, the potential for harm increases. 
School counselors often encounter situations in which the expec- 
tations of their student clients, parents, teachers, and administra- 
tors all diller. 

The main role conllict that we see school counselors as facing 
pertains to confidentiality issues. Conllicts about confidentiality 
olten arise when school counselors tr>' to balance their responsibil- 
ities to pupils with their responsibilities to parents (Huey. 1986). 
Counselors are legally responsible to the parents but ethically more 
responsible to the students. According to Wagner (1981). the youn- 
ger the client, the greater the counselor's allegiance needs to be to 
the parent. Yet minor clients have a right to know what information 
they reveal will be kept confidential and what may be shared with 
parents (or teachers or administrators). One way to lessen the 
chance of unproductive role conllicts is to conduct sessions with 
the student and his or her parents in those situations in which the 
parent wants information about the child. 

School counselors are often faced with difficult ethical dilemmas 
if their roles are not clearly defined, or if school policies exist that 
impinge on their effectiveness. Is the counselor serving the student, 
the student s parents, the community, or the school? It seems that 
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if rounselors are expected to carry out disciplinary functions, their 
capacity to serve as effective personal counselors is severely re- 
stricted. If they are expected to report dru^ abuse situations to 
parents or administrators, this will impact their ability to form 
counseling relationships with many students. If counselors are re- 
quired to inform parents about details in cases concerning birth 
control or abortion, some students may do their best to stay away 
from the counselors. Sometimes school counselors are asked to 
suspend and expel students, monitor tardincKSs and truancy, police 
the restrooms, enforce school policies, and serve as supervisors at 
school events. Some of these functions may gel in the way when 
school counselors attempt to establish personal counseling rela- 
tionships with students. 

In the following position statement, A. Michael Dougherty sug- 
gests that school counselors should avoid roles that conflict with 
their primary role as counselor and offers some strategies for taking 
a proactive stance in defining their roles. 

The School Counselor's Role 

A. Michael Dougherty 

School counselors are often asked as part of their everyday du- 
ties to take on roles that might possibly conflict with their primary 
role as counselors, for example, such non-counseling-related du- 
ties as disciplinarian and lunchroom monitor. 

I believe that school counselors should avoid roles such as 
disciplinarian, substitute teacher, and lunchroom/bathroom/bus 
monitor that conflict with their primary role as counselors to stu- 
dents. The unique role of the counselor in the school makes the 
taking on of such roles highly questionable as they are likely to 
violate some of the basic tenets of the counseling relationship 
(e.g., confidentiality). As a consequence, new counseling relation- 
ships with students may be inhibited and existing ones may be 
compromised. 

School counselors often engage in both preventive and remedial 
efforts as part of their overall counseling program. Preventive as- 
pects of the program include group guidance, consultation with 
teachers and administrators, advocacy, and membership on stu- 
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dent support teams. The primary elements of the remedial role of 
the counselor include individual and ^^roup counseling. 

Emphasis on the preventive aspects of the school counselor's 
role has increased in the past decade. Preventive interventions 
frequently assume an acceptance of the school counselor as ''one 
of us'' by other staff members. One important way to be accepted 
in such a manner is to engage in the same day-to-day activities 
in which other staff engage. Unfortunately, many of these activities 
jeopardize the counseling role of the school counselor. A critical 
issue for school counselors, then, is to gain acceptance by staff 
and at the same time not engage in roles that jeopardize coufisel- 
ing relationships with students. It is tempting for school counsel- 
ors to give in and take on roles such as bus duty, particularly 
when there is strong pressure from administrators and teachers 
for them to do so. When school counselors assume roles such as 
these, undesirable dual role relationships may be created. When 
school counselors engage in such activities as bus duty, lunch- 
room duty, and bathroom monitoring, they increase the probabil- 
ity of placing themselves in the position of disciplinarian or 
informant. The dual roles of disciplinarian/informant and coun- 
selor, even when entered into only briefly, certainly put a coun- 
selor in a conflict of interest situation. Consider the following 
scenario as an illustration: 

Maria Sanchez, a middle school counselor, is currently conduct- 
ing a counseling group for children of divorce. Vanessa is one 
of the students in the group. As a member of the school staff, 
Ms. Sanchez has accepted bathroom monitoring as part of her 
duties. One day, as she is monitoring the girls* bathroom, she 
encounters Vanessa smoking a cigarette. Ms. Sanchez is now 
in the situation in which she must report Vanessa to the school 
administration for misconduct. 



If you were Ms. Sanchez, how would you handle this 
situation so that you hold to your commitment to mon- 
itor the bathroom and at the same time not damage the 
counseling relationship with Vanessa? 



Even this very simple example dramatically points out the ne- 
cessity for caution on the part of school counselors in taking 
potentially conflicting roles with the students they counsel. By 
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reporting Vanessa to the administration, Ms. Sanchez could seri- 
ously damage the counseling relationship. Other students who 
hear of this counselor who **asks you to trust her at one time and 
turns you in at another time" could keep prospective clients from 
seeking out Ms. Sanchez as a counselor. 

School counselors often think of their roles in terms of the 
**three C's": counseling, consultation, and coordination. But the 
reality is that there are many other potential roles that the coun- 
selor might assume. Smaller roles like that of taking on bus duty 
may seem inconsequential. However, when counselors engage in 
roles that are incompatible with the primary role of counselor, 
the resulting dual role relationships with students can have an 
adverse impact and should therefore be avoided. 

School counselors, then, at the outset of each school year need 
to clearly and publicly state their roles to school personnel as 
well as to students. When staff and students alike realize the 
counselor's unique role in the school, then the counselor is much 
more likely to be able to avoid dual relationships that adversely 
affect counseling relationships with students. At the same time 
the school counselor can be accepted as "family" by staff by taking 
on additional duties that do not create the potential for inappro- 
priate dual role relationships, such as working in the concession 
stand or running afterschool parent groups. By engaging in activ- 
ities such as these, counselors can demonstrate to teachers and 
other staff that they too are carrying their load. 



Gerald Corey's Commentary 

QHcn school counselors arc asked lo suspend and exjxH students, 
monitor tardiness, take care of tniwicy concerns, police the rest- 
rooms, enforce scliool policies, function as substitute teachers, sit in 
study halls for students on detention, and serve as supervisors at 
school events. Some of these Junctions may get in the way oj school 
counselors who hope to establish personal counseling relationships 
with students. I agree with Dougherty's contention that many of 
these day-lo'day activities jeopardize the counseling role of the 
school counselor] As he indicates, it is diflicult to fulfill the dual role 
of both counselor and disciplinarian /informant. 

W}wn counselors in a school setting take on roles that are in- 
compatible with their primary roles as counselors, their relationships 
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luith students arc bound to be adversely qlfected by attempting to 
balance multiple and conjlicting roles. I see il as the responsibility 
ofsclxool counselors to educate both administrators and teachers as 
to their prinmry role, IJ school counselors assume roles that are di- 
rectly oppositional to the spirit oj the counseling process, they are 
indeed lessening their elfectiveness in providing both preventive and 
remedial assistance. Counselors need to assume a proactive stance 
in establishing their professional identity, and they need to resist 
the pressures to be all things to all people, it is up to the counselors 
to decide on their prionties and Uien do the work oJ letting people 
know of their professional Jwictions, They can help others appreciate 
their professional role by making personal appearances. It helps to 
talk to parent groups, to go into classrooms and talk to the students, 
and to meet in groups with teachers and administrators. Counselors 
might consider that if they do not dejine their own identity as pro- 
fessionals, other groups ,such as administrators will deline their work 
roles Jor ttiem. 

Barbara Herlihy's Commentary 

Michael Dougherty shows a keen sensitivity to the demands that 
are often placed o/i school counselors. With n\spect to multiple roles 
and duties, school counselors mayjeel as though they are in a ''no 
ivin* siUialion, If they object to taking on inappropnate duties such 
as monitoring restrooms or hallways, they risk being seen as unco- 
operative by administrators and as "privileged'' by teachers. If they 
agree to take on such duties, they fisk Jeopardi/Ang their counseling 
relationships with students. 

Dougherty recognizes that school counselors ivant acceptance and 
to be seen as '[family'* by the school staff I agree that counselors 
are more effective in their work when they are an itUegral part of a 
team. Yet I think that school counselors sometimes allow tliemselves 
to he taken advantage of because of their need to "people- please*' 
and be acceptid. In such cases, they would do u>ell to remember 
what they tell their student clients: It is okay to say no to inappro- 
priate requests. 

Some noncounselifUj assignmeiUs create potential dual role con- 
Jlicts, ajui Dougherty rightly argues that these sfumld be avoided. I 
agree that it is up to school counselors to educate ttieir consti(uencies 
about their proper role. It is also up to counselor echicat or s to prepare 
prospective school counselors to nuviage this task. School cow\selors 
sometimes fault counselor education procjrams for presentituj an ide- 
alized picture ttiat ill prepares tliem for the struggles they jace. I 
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Ihink this criticism has some validitii. Counselor educators generally 
do afmejob oj teaching the three Cs. hut the real world ofthe school 
counselor is much more complex, IJ iue exiK^cl school counselors to 
he proactive in dejining their roles, then we as counselor educators 
have two obligations: (I) to give prospective school counselors real- 
istic infonnation about their future world oj work. with all its com- 
plexities, smaller roles, and potential conjlicts. and (2) to teach them 
effective strategie^s for proactivelg dejining their roles. 

School counselors are indeed hard-^ working, contributing members 
ofthe school staff who offer a unique set oJ services. The more that 
teachers, administrators, and parents understand what counselors 
can and do accomplish, the less pressure there will bejor them to 
take on additional inappropriate roles. 



ir you are a sc hool counselor, when ^re you asked to 
take on non(H)unselinM duties thai eould eonlliet with 
your counselor role? How do you handle sueh requests? 
What do you see as the advanlaj^es and disadvantaj^es of 
takinj^ on extra roles and responsihilities? 



To sum up. we think that perhaps the best way to niinimi/e dual 
relationship eonlliets is ibr eounselors to be clear as to their primary 
role and tunc tion as (counselors and to communic ate this to teach- 
ers, parents, cidminisirators. and most important of all. to the stu- 
dents. Students have a rij^ht to know, beibre they j^et involved in a 
(mmselinj^ relationship, the limits of this relationship and espe- 
cially the limits of eoniidentiality. 

Some children may need intensive personal (Huinselinj^ or family 
(ounselinU. yet it niij^ht well be beyond the sco\}v of the school tt) 
provide this assistance. If the school counselor attempts to olVer 
this kind of counselin^i. he or she may be doinj^ a dissenice to the 
student in the lon^ run. School counselors need to be aware of their 
limitations. esi)eeially in ( ases when they have a larj^e nuniber of 
students to whom Ihey are responsible. If a counselor has a (*ase 
load ot 500 students, this does not allow lor a f^reat deal of intensive 
personal work with individual students. Furthermore, the school 
policy mij^ht be to refer students who need psycholoj^ical assistance. 
To avoid beconunj^ embroiled in role eonlliets. it is a j^ood practic^e 
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for school roiinsdors to develop a network of referral resources 
within the eoniniunity. 

THE CONSULTANT ROLE 

School counselors arc increasin^y bein^ expected to sci*ve as 
consultants to teachers, administrators, and parents (Doiif^herty. 
Doufiherty, fk Purcell. 1991: P>rris & Linville, 1985). This role can 
create conllicls. as can all tripartite relationships. The counselor 
role assumes that the coimselor's primary function is to establish 
a therapeutic relationship with the student's welfare as the first 
consideration. Yet the consultant role emphasizes the process of 
consulting with * other professionally competent persons when this 
is in the interest of the client" (ASCA, 1983, p. 6). Ferris and Linville 
(1985) raised some important questions: How can counselors up- 
hold responsibility for the student's best interest if they are workinji 
only indirectly with the student in a consultant role? What are the 
ethical implications of ^ivinji a measure of responsibility for inter- 
vention and treatment to consultees (parents, teachers) who are not 
trained as counselors? 

In their role as consultants, school counselors are most likely to 
encounter ethical issues pertaininji to dual role relationships when 
they are involved in situations where boimdaries are not clearly 
drawn. Bein^ aware of the issues involved in the consultant/con- 
sultee/client relationship, and the rights of consultees, can enable 
counselors to identify and deal with ethical problems that may arise. 
Caplan (1970) has noted that consultinfi is not the same as coun- 
seling and that the two roles should be kept separate. Turning a 
consultant relationship into a personal counseling relationship is 
a mistake. 

The consultant role pertains to issues such as maintaining a 
work-related focus, avoiding dual role relationships, and providin^^ 
IVeedoni of choice to consultees. According to Dougherty (in press), 
school counselors who function as consultants need to develop a 
well-defined set of mutually agreed-upon expectations regarding the 
nature of consultation. The focus must be on work-related con- 
cerns. For instance, school counselors should avoid discussing the 
personal concerns of a teacher or an administrator during consul- 
tation with that person. Due to their training, school counselors 
may have a tendency to move toward exploring the personal prob- 
lems of their consultees. Therefore, they need to assess the potential 
harm that may arise before they engage in a dual relationship with 
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their consultces. Kthical practice dictates that school counselors 
monitor their interxTntions so that they avoid creating dependency, 
usinji manipulation, or misusing power in consultation relation- 
ships. They should strive to create and maintain a collaborative 
relationship. 



If you are a school counselor who functions as a con- 
sultant, how do you deal with these issues? What steps 
do you take to ensure that student confidentiality is pre- 
served and that students' best interests are served in 
these situations? If you are interested in learning more 
about how to manaj^e the consultant role, we invite you 
to read chapter 1 1 for further information. 



DEALING WITH CHILD ABUSE 

Perhaps in no arena is the potential for dual role conflicts greater 
than in cases of child abuse. All counselors are bovmd by the law. 
When school counselors become aware of situations involvinj^ sus- 
pected child abuse or neglect, they are required to report it. The 
school coimselor s role, however, is rarely limited to making a re- 
port. In fact, school counselors may find themselves involved in 
multiple roles as informant, continuing counselor to the child vic- 
tim, employee of the school, liaison with other agencies, and witness 
in court. 

The counseling relationship with the child can be endangered 
when a counselor files a report. Although children should be in- 
formed of the limits of confidentiality, a child may hav^e conflicting 
reactions when the counselor reports the abuse. The counselor may 
be viewed as an ally in putting a stop to the abuse. Or the child 
may feel betrayed and angry, particularly if retribution against the 
child occurs in the home or if the child is removed from the home 
and perhaps from the school (to go to foster care) as a result of the 
coimsclor's action. It is more likely, however, because most abused 
children are left in their parents' custody, that the counselor will 
have the task of providing ongoing counseling to the child. Treat- 
ment of abuse victims can be a lengthy process that severely strains 
the counselor's resources. A problem can also develop when a (coun- 
selor does not maintain appropriate boundaries. For instance, some 
counselors may attempt to become the friends of such children, or 
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they may attempt to **adopt" Ihem. Counselors need to reeo;4nize 
their limits and not allov/ themselves to beeome overly involved to 
the extent that they lose their ( apaeity for objeetivity. 

Counselors also need to follow proeedures that have been estab- 
lished in their school systems. Some systems require that the prin- 
cipal be notified before a report is made. Teachers may also need 
to be informed. It is difficult to maintain boundaries of confidenti- 
ality in these instances, and counselors must be careful to inform 
only those who have a need to know and to avoid relating specific 
material that the child has disclosed in coniidence. 

Once a counselor has made a report, he or she is involved with 
the court system until a final adjudication is made. The counselor 
will need to work with child protective sendees caseworkers, the 
police, and perhaps with attorneys. If the case f^oes to trial, the 
(minselor may be required to testily as a witness. Considerable time 
demandi> can be involved, and counselors must tread carefully 
through the series of confidentiality questions that wall arise. The 
multiple roles played by s( hool (unmselors involved in child abuse 
cases can severely test the ( ounselor^s ability to handle contlictinji 
demands and keep the client's welfare foremost. 

SUMMARY 

The work of the sc^hool (counselor involves many ethical dilemmas, 
some of which involve dual role relationships and the conflicts that 
arise when coimselors serve in multiple roles with various constit- 
uencies. Demands made by principals, teachers, parents, and out- 
side agencies can sometimes run counter to stiukMit clienls* best 
interests. These situations can be stressful. I^arr ( 199 1) offered some 
ideas for coping with these stressors. Some of them include consult 
with ( oUea^ues. clearly deline and public ize your role and function, 
network with others, and practice personal stress management . We 
think these are all ^ood su^estions. Dual role conllicts will arise 
lor s( hool ( ounselors. and preparedness and f^ood judf^ment are 
the keys to dealinj^ with them elTectively. 
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REHABILITATION COUNSELING 

Rehabilitation coimst-lors who work in both the publie and private 
seetors conlront some unique dual relationship dilemmas. Perhaps 
in no other eounselinj* speeialization is there f»reater potential lor 
divided loyalties and eonllicts of interest. Rehabilitation eounselors 
serve multiple eonstitueneies. Kaeh of these eonstitueneies has a 
vested interest in the outeome of eounselinM. and these interests 
are often eompetin^ and eontradietory. 

Rehabilitation eounselors laeilitate the personal, soeial. and 
eeonomie independenee of persons with disabilities and. more spe- 
eifieally. help these persons find or return to employment. Tradi- 
tionally, most rehabilitation eounselors have worked in the publie 
sector in federal and state government af*eneies such as rehabili- 
tation faeilities. state vocational rehabilitation prof*rams. and Vet 
erans Administration hospitals. More recently, private, for-profit 
rehabilitation companies have emerged to provide ser\'ices. partic- 
ularly in workers' compensation and the insurance industry. Public 
and private sector rehabilitation have much in common. althouMh 
there are some differences in f*oals and emphasis "ublic aMfncies 
espouse a lonf*-term f*oal of maximizinp; human potential, whereas 
the private rehabilitation provider has the more results-oriented 
jfoal of returniuf* the client to f*ainlul employment, preferably in the 
same or a similar job with the same employer (Mitchell tk Sink. 
1983). 

The acccleratinf* f»rowth in private sector rehabilitation has 
ehanj'ed the structure of rehabilitation counselor traininj*. job roles, 
and work functions. Other trends are lor rehabilitation counselors 
to be involved with schooi-to-work transition, traimiatic brain in- 
jury, and sen'ices to people with life-threateninM illnesses (Faf*an (k 
Jenkins. 1989). Children with handicappinf* conditions make up 
approximately 10% of the sehool-aMe population: tlius. rehabilita- 
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tion service providers are becominfj more involved in the school 
setting. Some writers (Humes. Szymanski. & Hohenshil. 1989; Unn- 
bana. 1989) have su^^^^ested the need for a transdisciplinary ap- 
proach involving coordination among special education, school 
counseling, and rehabilitation providers. 

In this chapter, we examine dual relationship dilemmas that arise 
for public and private sector rehabilitation coimselors. using these 
questions to guide our discussion: 

• What guidance is olfered to rehabilitation counselors by 
codes of ethics? 

• How can rehabilitation counselors balance competing com- 
mitaients to their clients and to their employers? 

• How can counselors serve as gatekeepers to semces as well 
a serve as counselors? 

• How can coimselors serve as evaluators and expert witnesses 
and as counselors to their clients? 

ETHICAL CODES 

Certified Rehabilitation Counselors (CRC) are guided in pra( ticc 
by their Code of Professional Ethics for Rehabilitation Counselors 
(American Rehabilitation Counseling Association lARCA). 1987), 
This code clearly states that "the primary obligation of rehabilitation 
counselors is to their clients. . . . Rehabilitation counselors shall 
endeavor at all times to place their clients' interests above their 
own." The CRC code has been adopted by several professional re- 
habilitation organizations including the American Rehabilitation 
Counseling Association, the National Rehabilitation Counseling As- 
sociation, and the National Coimcil on Rehabilitation Education. 
This code specifically addresses the dual relationship issue: 

• Kchabilltalion counselors will be eotitinually cogiii/ant of their 
own needs, values, and of their potenlially influential position, 
vis-a-vis clients, students, and subordinates. They avoid ex- 
ploiting the tnist and dependency of suefi persons. Rehabili- 
tation counselors make everv' eiTort to avoid dual relationships 
that (ould impair their professional Judgments or increase the 
risk of exploitation. Examples of dual relationships include, 
but are not limited to. research with and treatment of employ 
ees, students. super\'isors. close friends, or relatives. Sexual 
intimacies with clients are unethical, (ARCA. 1987) 
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Other codes exist that are more specific to the counselor s work 
setting?. Ethical standards for the private sector rehabilitation pro- 
fessional are provided by the National Association of Rehabilitation 
Professionals in the Private Sector (NARPPS). Because of the special 
nature of private-for profit rehabilitation counseling, the NARPPS 
code addresses the issue of competing interests more specifically. 
These NARPPS Standards and Ethics (1981) state that "When there 
is a conflict of interest between the disabled client and the NARPPS 
member's employing party, the member must clarify the nature and 
direction of his/her loyalty and responsibilities and keep all parties 
informed of that commitment." 

The Certified Insurance Rehabilitation Specialists (CIRS) Code of 
Professional Ethics (1986) makes a similar statement: 

• CIRS tnfiaged in industry, education, private prartire. and 
public agency work in which conflicts of interest may arise 
anions various parlies, as between nianagcriienl and labor, re- 
ferral source and client, client and employer, or between CIRS 
and their principals must clearly define for themselves the na- 
ture of their loyalties and responsibilities and keep all parties 
concerned informed accordingly. 

It should be noted that despite conflicts of interest that may arise, 
all codes of ethics for rehabilitation providers have ( lient advocacy 
at the heart of the standards. The CRC code (ARCA, 1987) stales 
that "Rehabilitation counselors shall serve as advocates for people 
with disabilities." The NARPPS code contains a section on advocacy 
that includes the statement that the "role of the NARPPS member 
as an advocate is to protect and promote the welfare of disabled 
persons to maximize control over circumstances that interfere with 
their obtaininfJi vocational independence," and CIRS members arc 
exhorted to respect the integrity and protect the welfare of clients, 
which includes resisting "arrangements that would result in the 
exploitation of clients." 



In the position paper that follows, Mary Ellen Youn^ suf^^ests that 
the context in which rehabilitation coimselinfi occurs makes some 
role conflicts inevitable. She identifies the conflicts that arise for 
professionals in the public and private sectors. 
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Role Conflicts in Rehabilitation Counseling 

Mary Ellen Young 

Rehabilitation counseling is a discipline practiced in an arena 
of service delivery systems with vaiying philosophical and legal 
mandates. Inherent conflicts in the work of the rehabilitation 
counselor create ethical dilemmas. To understand these inherent 
conflicts, three factors must be examined: (1) the legislative un- 
derpinnings of vocational rehabilitation practice, (2) the role of 
rehabilitation counseling in social service delivery systems, and 
(3) the impact of the medical rehabilitation model on the practice 
of rehabilitation counseling. 

First, rehabilitation counseling exists as a counseling specialty 
because of congressional actions in adopting the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act Amendments of 1954 (Rubin & Roessler, 1987). 
As part of this Act, in order to expand rehabilitation services, 
Congress authorized funds for training master*s-level students in 
rehabilitation counseling. This mandate, along with continued 
support for training and services for almost four decades, has 
resulted in a cadre of trained professionals whose goal is to facil- 
itate the development of persons with disabilities to their maxi- 
mum vocational potential. To meet this goal, rehabilitation 
counselors in the public sector are gatekeepers for rehabilitation 
funds. They administer case service budgets that are used to pur- 
chase medical, psychological, educational, or vocational services. 

Second, vocational rehabilitation is an integral part of a complex 
social service delivery system that includes both the public sector 
(Social Security Disability Insurance, Medicare, Medicaid, welfare) 
and the private sector (medical insurance benefits, long-term dis- 
ability payments, personal injury claims, workers* compensation). 
The complexities of this social ''safety net' create potential ethical 
dilemmas because of the competing ethical principles that guide 
the various programs. Two recent articles have framed the rela- 
tionship between rehabilitation service delivery systems and eth- 
ical principles. According to Dougherty (1991) and Rubin and 
Millard (1991), Leneficence is the principle that underlies society's 
willingness to provide direct payments to persons with disabilities 
to alleviate their suffering. These programs are substantial in 
terms of dollar amounts and are designed as entitlement pro- 
grams. Persons who meet the eligibility criteria are entitled to the 
benefits of the program regardless of the program's financial lim- 
itations or the financial standing of the beneficiary. Sometimes 
in conflict with the principle of beneficence is the principle of 
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autonomy. Autonomy, which is a commitment to helping the in- 
dividual reach his or her maximum vocational potential or level 
of independent functioning, is an essential part of the underlying 
philosophy of most rehabilitation programs* These programs, 
however, are funded at a level that is only a fraction of the budget 
of the entitlement programs and the funds needed for provision 
of services. These budgets are managed by the rehabilitation coun- 
selor Further complicating this picture is the principle of justice, 
within which the rehabilitation counselor has to make judgments 
about the fair distribution of his or her case service monies. 

Third, rehabilitation services are provided within a medical 
rehabilitation framework. Caplan (1988) described the conflicts 
inherent in the medical, contractual, and educational models of 
rehabilitation. The medical model is the traditional model of the 
relationship between physician and patient, in which it is assumed 
that the doctor is the expert and has the wisdom and knowledge 
to make decisions for the patient. In the contractual model, which 
is more prevalent in medicine today, patient autonomy is main- 
tained through the practice of informed consent. The individual 
has the right to accept or refuse any treatment and must be fully 
informed of the risks and benefits of that treatment. Informed 
consent is transferred only when the patient is a minor or is 
judged legally incompetent to give such consent According to 
Caplan, this contractual model may be inappropriate in rehabili- 
tation because the person may not be capable of understanding 
all of the ramifications of a traumatic injury or illness but is still 
not incompetent by legal standards. By contrast, the principle of 
the educational model is that the patient or client will be taught 
the benefits of the rehabilitation program— interventions aimed 
at restoring or maximizing autonomy rather than simply presum- 
ing its existence^' (Caplan, 1988, p. 6). 

Thus, rehabilitation counselors must first decide the philosoph- 
ical model upon which they will base decisions and actions, know- 
ing full well that the resources available are indeed inadequate to 
assist all persons with disabilities to reach their maximum 
potential. 

Dual Relatiod^ships in Public Sector Rehabilitation. The 

philosophy of rehabilitation counseling places a high value on the 
individual and the potential of that individual to make a contribu- 
tion to society through work or maximum independent function- 
ing. It is a premise of rehabilitation counseling that persons with 
disabilities who are capable of working should be working, and 
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that the techniques of the profession are effective in helping per- 
sons with disabilities achieve their goals. Within this value sys- 
tem, the rehabilitation counselor in the public sector is the agent 
of the state/federal rehabilitation program, charged to spend case 
service monies wisely for the maximum benefit of society and 
persons with disabilities. 

Thus, when a rehabilitation counselor in the public sector sits 
down with his or her client for the flrst time, the counselor is 
acting within a system that is neither value free nor value neutral 
but is based on preconceived ideas about the desired outcome of 
the interaction. In fact, the counselor is evaluated on how many 
successful closures (job placements) he or she makes in a given 
year. The counselor has a budget of case service money, but it is 
inadequate to meet the needs of everyone who needs or requests 
services. In addition, the counselor must follow the rules of the 
rehabilitation agency in establishing eligibility, developing realis- 
tic vocational plans, and documenting progress toward goals. 

The client also brings differing needs, expectations, and desired 
outcomes to the first counseling session. He or she may or may 
not be primarily interested in going to work or becoming a **pro- 
ductive** member of society. The initial referral may come from 
another social service agency or from the client's parent or rela- 
tive. It may be in the interest of society or of the client's family 
that the client undergo successful rehabilitation, but it is often 
the responsibility of the counselor to convince the client of the 
worthiness of such an action. Also working against the goal of 
vocational independence are the benefit systems (the entitlement 
programs previously mentioned). These programs have tradition- 
ally created a disincentive to return to work because return to 
work may result in a possible loss of income and medical benefits. 
So the client may enter the relationship with the idea that the 
counselor may pay for certain medical expenses, education, or 
training; may provide equipment such as wheelchairs or hand con- 
trols for vehicles; or may provide job placement services. Thv se 
are all services the counselor may provide but is certainly not 
required to provide. The client may be fearful of losing secure 
benefits for the riskier— although potentially more rewarding— in- 
dependence that successful work brings. Coupled with these ex- 
pectations are physical and emotional reactions to traumatic 
injury or disabling illness, which contribute to an uncertainty 
about what to expect from and how to proceed with the counseling 
relationship. 
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So the rehabilitation counselor and the client begin their coun- 
seling process by negotiating the rehabilitation plan. This plan is 
a formaL written contract between the client and the rehabilitation 
agency. The counselor is bound professionally by ethical guide- 
lines to avoid dual relationships that occur in other counseling 
situations, despite the potential conflicts of interest inherent in 
the rehabilitation system. 

The following case illustrates the possible conflicts in this 
relationship: 

Jeremy is a 20~year-old man who injured his spinal cord in an 
automobile accident resulting in quadriplegia. Jeremy dropped 
out of high school at age 16 and went to work as a construction 
laborer. His automobile insurance policy has paid for his medical 
expenses and his initial stay in a rehabilitation hospital but 
vocational services are not covered by the insurance. He was 
referred to the state rehabilitation agency by his social worker 
at the rehabilitation hospital. His social worker had talked about 
his going back to work, and one of his friends in the hospital 
had told him that the vocational rehabilitation agency might buy 
a van for him that he could learn to drive with hand controls. 
He has a vague idea that he wants to go back to work at some 
future time, but he has no idea what he could do with his dis- 
ability. He believes that when he goes to the vocational rehabil- 
itation agency, his counselor will have a good idea about what 
jobs someone with his type of disability can do and will give him 
some job leads, Jeremy started receiving Social Security Dis- 
ability Insurance payments several months after his injury, and 
he is also eligible for Medicare to pay for his medical expenses. 
Although he used to live in his own apartment before the acci- 
dent» he now lives with his parents. They provide some financial 
assistance as well as personal care assistance for him in dress- 
ing, bathing, and bowel and bladder care- 

When Jeremy meets with Deborah, his vocational rehabilitation 
counselor, she asks him a lot of questions about his injury, his 
education, his former work experience, and his rehabilitation 
goals. She also asks him how he is coping with his disability. 
He is pleased that she seems to care about him and what has 
happened to him. He discusses how frustrating it is to depend 
on his parents all the time. He shares his hope that the rehabil- 
itation agency will buy a van for him, tie is very disappointed 
when she tells him that it is unlikely that the agency will do 
this. She describes in detail what steps she needs to take to 
determine his eligibility for services and develop a plan for his 
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return to work. He leaves her office with an appointment with a 
vocational evaluator who will spend several days giving him some 
tests to see what he can do. The idea of taking tests makes him 
nervous because it is a lot like school, which was not a good 
experience for him. The more he thinks about keeping that ap- 
pointment, the more anxious he becomes, and he is angry be- 
cause he is not going to get a van. He does not keep his 
appointment for vocational evaluation. 

This vignette illustrates some of the inherent conflicts that exist 
in the relationship between public sector rehabilitation counsel- 
ors and their clients. First, they may have differing goals for the 
counseling process. The counselor has the predetermined goal of 
helping the client return to work or to maximum independent 
functioning. This goal evolves from the counselor's value system 
but is also driven by the fact that successful closure of the case 
will improve the counselor's evaluation. The client, however, may 
have differing needs and expectations because a return to work 
often means a loss of income and medical beneflts. A dual rela- 
tionship conflict is built into this situation: The counselor has 
simultaneous obligations to the provider of rehabilitation funds 
(to spend limited monies wisely), to his or her employer (to close 
the case successfully), to society (to maximize client productivity), 
and to the client (to foster autonomy and independence). Within 
this inherent conflict, the potential for harm increases as the 
client's expectations of the counseling relationship diverge from 
those of the counselor. 

Thus, it is imperative for Jeremy's rehabilitation counselor to 
understand her choices and actions in the framework of the prin- 
ciples of beneficence, autonomy, and justice. Taking Caplan s po- 
sition that autonomy cannot be assumed, she might work from 
the premise of beneficence, so that her decisions are based on 
teaching Jeremy the values of the vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram to him and to society. This paternalistic attitude may result 
in a shifting of responsibility for the success of the rehabilitation 
program from the client to the counselor. Instead, it is important 
that the counselor emphasize that Jeremy is free to make his own 
decisions about whether or not to participate in the program. The 
vocational assessment that she is recommending is for him to 
use to explore his options and make choices based on the infor- 
mation given him. Although it is true that she will also make 
decisions based on the fair allocation of the resources at her dis- 
posal and on the evaluation results documenting his potential to 
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benefit from services, he will have to be granted the freedom to 
choose based on all the information at his disposal. By compro- 
mising his autonomy, she risks damaging the counselor/client 
relationship to such an extent that future progress could be seri- 
ously jeopardized. 

Dual Relationships in Private Sector Rehabilitation. Pri- 
vate sector (for profit) counselors walk a tightrope, balancing their 
commitment to their clients with their allegiance to the company 
that employs them and the company (usually an insurance com- 
pany) that pays their employer as well as benefits to their clients. 
As if this situation were not already complicated enough, litigation 
is often a further confounding element. In pnvate sector rehabil- 
itation, at least three parties are involved: the client (injured 
worker on whose behalf the counselor is employed), the counselor 
(person who gives professionally competent advice), and the payer 
(third-party person or organization who pays the bills). This tri- 
partite relationship can create role conflicts and divided loyalties. 
The private sector counselor must consider the needs and wishes 
of others involved in the rehabilitation process— attorneys, insur- 
ance representatives, workers' compensation boards— rather than 
focus exclusively on the needs of the client (Mitchell & Sink, 
1983). Taylor (1985) gave a clear picture of the conflicting interests 
with which the private sector rehabilitation counselor must 
contend: 

In the workers* compensation system as well as other insurance 
and government systems, the rehabilitation counselor (and often 
the client) is continually buffeted by often contradictory vested 
interests. The state wants to protect the rights of the individual 
and increase tax receipts. The employer or the insurance carrier 
wants to minimize the cost of the case and close it successfully. 
The client's (claimant's) attorney believes it is best to maximize 
his client's disability rating. The counselor believes it is best to 
maximize the client's ability. The client is torn between getting 
all he or she can from the system and getting back to work to 
provide for the family. Obviously, all these pressures will be felt 
by the counselor, (p. 221) 

The following vignette illustrates the complex demands that are 
faced by a rehabilitation counselor in the private, for-profit sector. 

Janet contracts with an insurance company to do return-to-work 
evaluations for clients it refers to her. She receives a phone call 
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from an attorney for the insurance company who pressures her 
to testify in a manner that will favor the insurance company's 
case. The attorney has sent her an independent medical report 
of a recent exam by an orthopedic specialist that shows that 
there is little or nothing physically wrong with the client. This 
goes against all the medical evidence for the past 3 years and 
against Janet's flndings from her personal interview with the 
client. Janet feels that the client does have signiflcant orthope- 
dic problems. She is caught in a bind because her business is 
dependent upon referrals from this insurance company, and she 
does not want to jeopardize her business by being uncoopera- 
tive. However, her ethical responsibility is first and foremost to 
be a client advocate. 



As this second vignette demonstrates, private rehabilitation 
counselors may serve multiple constituencies, and these constit- 
uencies often have competing needs that force the counselor to 
make difficult choices. If Janet is guided by the CRC standards 
(ARCA, 1987), it is clear that her first loyalty should be unequiv- 
ocally to her client. If she is a NARPPS member, however, she is 
instructed by the standards of that group to make the direction 
of her loyalty clear. NARPPS also recognizes that a rehabilitation 
practitioner has a responsibility to provide objective testimony in 
court. As a counselor, Janet must do what is right for her client 
and be prepared to deal with the consequences of decreased re- 
feiTals if that is the result of her actions. To do otherwise would 
be a grave compromise of professional ethics. If she decides that 
her primary loyalty is to the company paying for her services, then 
she must terminate her counseling relationship with her client. 



Gerald Corey's Commentary 

/ like Manf Ellen Yowufs point thai rehabilitation cowiselors need 
to decide the philosophical model that will form the basis oj their 
decisions. She shows that cowiselors who deal witli persons with 
disabilities have the task qfbalancing the needs ojiheir clients iinth 
the demands of institutions, even though doing so often presents 
dual relationship issues. 

In my view, counselors owe it to their clients to identifn and discuss 
witfi potential clients the values they hold that are likely to injluence 
the outcomes oJ the counseling process, fiehabilitation counselors 
could inform their clients of the basic goals and expectations oj'the 
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agency or a program, IJ there is a frank discussion about the degree 
of matching between theclient*s values and the counselor s values, 
there is less chance that the client will be exploited. 

The focus of counseling needs to be established from the outset. 
Personally, I hope that the focus is much broader than the disability 
of a person and also includes a discussion of the meaning of a dis- 
ability as well as educational and vocational options for the person, 
Humes et al (1989) suggested that the environmental conditions that 
contribute to the individual impact of disability are often overlooked, 
Tlwy made some useful recommendations for assisting people with 
disabilities to function at a maximum level. These include (a) avoid 
using disabling language, (b) consider the effects of the environment 
and the individual s perceptions and expectations in the process of 
making educational and vocational plans, (c) emphasize abilities 
rather than limitations, and Id) recognize the complexity of disability 
and refer or consult when necessary, 

I think that Humes et al, made a point that is cotxsistent with the 
basic ideas developed by Young, In spite of certain legislative and 
social changes, people with disabilities still encounter numerous bar 
riers to full participation in society. It is the challenge of rehabilitation 
counselors to facilitate a fuller participation of persons with disabil- 
ities in education and employment, 

Barbara Herlihy*s Commentary 

As a practitioner who has limited familiarity with the work world 
of the rehabilitation counselor, J was intrigued by Manf Ellen Young*s 
contribution. It is apparent to me that in considering role confticts 
inherent in rehabilitation counseling, the issue is not one q/ clual 
relationships but one q/" multiple relationships. Maintaining ethical 
practice in a complex set of roles that might include counselor, gate- 
keeper to services, evaluator, and expert witness seems to be an 
extraordinarily demanding task, Inaddition, multiple obligations— to 
the client, to one's employer, to the customer lone who pays the bill), 
and to society— make it especially important that rehabilitation coun- 
selors be clear at all times about their primary loyalties. 

Young raises a particularly interesting pomt about the paternalistic 
attitude that can exist in rehabilitation senHces provision. In a sense, 
the counselor who adopts such an attitude is creating another type 
of dual relationship, as ''surrogate parent'* who functions as a deci 
sion maker for the client. It seems to me that this issue is relevant 
to counselors who work in some other settings as well as in rehabil 
itation counseling. School counselors and others who work with 
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minor clients, and counselors who work with involwxtarii clients in 
such settings as hospitals or prisons, also must deal with an as- 
sumption imbedded in the system that their clients have limited au- 
tonomy. In these situations, it can be all to easy to slip into a parental 
caretaker role, to the detriment of the client. 

Finally, it looks to me as if the rehabilitation counselors own au- 
tonomy is often at risk. Conflicting demands make it difficult for 
rehabilitation counselors to serve as client advocates, yet this role is 
at the heart of their ethical standards. 



If you wore Dcborali, the ( oimsolor in the first vif^nctte 
presented by Younji. how would you feel about the out- 
come of your interactions with Jeremy? I low do you think 
you mifjht balance the competinji demands that have been 
placed on you? If you were Janet, the private sector coun- 
selor in the sec ond vif^ncttc. how would you resolve your 
dilemma? Is Janet's dilemma a fairly typical one for other 
counselors who are in private prac tice, rej^ardless of the 
nature of their clientele? 



How well prepared are rehal)ilitation counselors to deal with com- 
plex ethical dilemmas like those fac ^^d by Deborah and Janet? 1 losie. 
Patterson, and Hollinjisworth (1989) reported that almost 80% of 
rehabilitation educators sur\Tyed l^elievcd that the number of eth- 
ical dilemmas facing rehal)ilitatioP4 counselors is incrc asii^f^, but 
only about 20% ol trainiiifj profjrams rccjuircd a separate course in 
ethics. Within the rt^alm of ethic al dilemmas, those involving dual 
relationships may be among the most dink ult to resolve. Dual re- 
lationship issues arise for pul)lic sector counselors bec^ause they 
manage case loads with case ser\i(*e budgets. Counselors must 
make dc^cisions al)out allocation of resources for mc^dical sendees, 
training and education, and equipment. Thus, they ser\'e not only 
as gatekeepers to senlc es and products but also as counselors. A 
complicating factor is that thc\v are also evaluated on the number 
of sue cTssl'ul closures, i.e. Jol) plac ements. so that they have a great 
deal at stake in the outcomes of their scnic es. Private sector coun- 
selors face an additional complication in balanc ing the competing 
interests of their employers, insurance c ompanies who may be pay 
ing for counseling senic es. and requirements imposed l)y litigation. 
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It becomes clear that althouf^h all interested parties share the 
same goal— that of maximizing the disabled individuars ndepen- 
dence and productivity— they may differ in how they believe the goal 
should be achieved. Further, rehabilitation counselors rarely func- 
tion exclusively as counselors. They also screen to deteniiinc eligi- 
bility for services, evaluate disability and return-to-work potential, 
manage cases and coordinate services, and sometimes testify in 
court. Again, the goals of counseling may run counter to the services 
dictated by other roles. 

Counselors, public and private, who provide expert witness tes 
timony regarding a client's return to work potential may also have 
conflicts of interest depending on who is paying for their sciTiccs. 
Clients who are being evaluated or tested should know how results 
are going to be used and give informed consent to that use. This is 
a problem when the evaluation is done at the request of the insur 
ance company. 

Finally, the power differential applies in some specific* and uni(|ue 
ways in rehabilitation counseling. Stadlor. in her contribution to 
chapter 3. suggested that a student who enters into a counseling 
relationship with a professor would be prudent to withhold any 
personal information that could lead to a negative evaluation by 
that professor. A parallel situation ( an arise in n habilitatiou coun 
seling. For instance, an injured worker might be (Mrcumspect in 
revealing to his (Counselor the extent of his rceover\' when the coun- 
selor holds the key to continuing availability of insurance benefits. 
In su(^h a (^ase. the trust and openness of the counseling relation 
ship are (U)nipromised. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The work of the rehabilitation counselor is fraught with potential 
role conllicts that are inherent in the context in which the ( ouiiselor 
practices. In both the public^ and private sectors, there arc parties 
besides the client who have a vested interest in the out(U)me of 
counseling, and ihese interests are often (Contradictory. Hccause 
rehabilitation counselors play multiple roles, it may be nearly iin- 
pos.sible for them to obey the admonition to avoid dual relationships 
that is contained in their cthic^al (M)des. What they can— and must- 
do. in these (ircumstamrs. is to work diligently to avoid (^ausing 
harm to the client. In particular, their challenge is to prcscr\r ( lient 
autonomy and protect the (^licnt s best interests in a system that 
does not alwiiys support the client s independent de( ision making. 
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CHAPTER 10 
GROUP COUNSELING 

In chapter 4, we discussed dual relationship issues that arise in 
the academic environment when counselor educators work to pre- 
pare group counselors. Althou^jh this chapter is also about group 
counseling, the locus is different. Here, we focus not on preparation 
but on practice and examine dual relationship issues in conducting 
group work. Some of the questions we explore include these: 

• What do codes of ethics say about dual relationships in group 
counseling'.'^ 

• How can group leaders distinguish between appropriate and 
inappropriate personal and social relationships with group 
members? 

• Are role conflicts inherent in serving as both the client's in- 
dividual counselor and group counselor? 

• Are there potential conflicts in admitting a former client into 
a counseling group? A friend or acquaintance? 

• In working with involuntary groups, how can group leaders 
reconcile demands for confidentiality with demands for re- 
cording or reporting'? 

• In a productive group, when leadership and membership 
roles may become blurred, what role conflicts might emerge? 

• What are the limits of leader self-disclosure? How could over- 
extending the boundaries create a dual relationship? 

Later in the chapter, George M. Gazda contributes hi thoughts 
on one of tliese questions: the problems that might arise when a 
counselor servTs as both individual therapist and group counselor 
for the same client, 
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ETHICAL STANDARDS 



Like other AACD divisional eodes that have been revised rather 
reeently. the Ethical Guidelines for Group Counselors (ASGW, 1989) 
fjive extensive eovera^e to dual relationships. In the Dual Relation- 
ships seetion, guidelines include the followinj^; 

• Group eounsclors avoid dual relationships with ^roup iikmii- 
bcrs that mi^ht impair their objectivity and professional judg- 
ment, as well as those which arc likely to compromise a ^roup 
member's ability to participate fully in the ^roup. 

— Group members do not misuse their prol'essional role and 
power as ^ronp leader to advance personal or social contacts 
with members thrf)u^hont the du.ation of the ^roup. 

— Group coimselors do not use their prol'essional relationship 
with ^roup members to further their own interest either dur~ 
in^ the ^roup or after the termination of the ^roup. 

— Sexual intimacies between ^roup counselors and members 
are unethical. 

— Group counselors do not barter (exchange) prolessional ser- 
vices with ^roup members lor semces. 

— Group counselors do not admit their own lamily niembers, 
relatives, employees, or personal Iriends as members to their 
groups. 

— Group counselors disc uss with ^ronp members the potential 
detrimental effects of ^roup members en^a^in^ in intimate 
intermember relationships outside of the ^roup. 

— It is inappropriate to solicit members from a ( lass (or insti- 
tutional affiliation) for one's private counseling or therapeu- 
tic groups. 

These fiuidelines are quite explicMt with n^speet to some dual re- 
lationship issues. For instance, barterinj^ lor ser\Mces is clearly pro- 
hibited. Few other ethical codes explicitly prohibit barteritif^: In fact, 
to our knowledfic the American Psycholof^ical Asso( iation is the 
only other professional association that has taken this stand. As 
we disc ussed earlier in chapter 6, Private Pracli(x\ barterinj^ is an 
accepted practice in some cultures and coniniunities. Allhouf^h bar- 
teriufi can present some potential dual role problems, there may be 
instances when it works for all con( erned. S(mie f^roup counselors 
niifiht arf^ue that this is an example of how codes ( an overlook 
needed exceptions. 
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If you are a counselor lor wh^ni group counselinfi is a 
rc^^ular part of your practice, what are your reactions to 
the ASGW fiuidelines? Are there any standards with 
which you disa^jree or which you find dilficult to follow in 
your actual practice? 



PERSONAL VERSUS 
PROFESSIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 

How can firoup leaders distin^^uish between appropriate and in- 
appropriate personal and social relationships with firoup members? 
We think it is inappropriate Ibr us to use our prolessional role to 
make personal and social contacts, and that it is certainly ques- 
tionable to develop such relationships with current ^wup members. 
In fact, we urge firoup counselors who look to their therapeutic 
groups as a source of friendships, or as a way to enrich their social 
lives, to examine their own personal needs and motivations. Group 
members should not be expected to perlbrni the (unction of filling 
gaps in the prolessionafs personal and social lile. 

Establishing Iriendships with current group members can put a 
strain on the therapeutic relationship and can cause problems for 
both the group leader and the members involved. The group member 
might well be inhibited Irom participating fully in the group for (ear 
ol jeopardizing the Iriendship. In addition, singling out an individual 
as a Iriend is bound to affect the dynamics of the group. Those 
members who are not chosen as friends are likely to feel rejection 
or resentment. It is the responsibility of group leaders to set appro- 
priate boundaries around their professional as well as personal and 
social relationships with the members. 

It is more dilficult to handle the dual relationship issues that arise 
when personal and social relationships develop among group mem- 
bers. Fregroup screening can help to identity preexisting rela- 
tionships among potential members that could be problematic. 
However, it is also probable that as the group progresses, certain 
members will I'eel drawn to each other and may want to form per- 
sonal relationships outside the group This has its advantages and 
its disadvantages. When members socialize outside group sessions, 
group cohesion might actually be increased. Yet such a practice 
can also destroy the cohesion of a group. If members have personal 
and social relationships outside the group, if they become a sub- 
group thai discusses group matters, and if they refuse to bring this 
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into Ihc group itself, the progress of the group is inevitably impeded. 
Other signs that indicate counterproductive socializing include the 
forming of cliques and excluding of certain members from social 
gatherings, the forming of romantic involvements without a willing- 
ness to acknowledge these involvements in the group, a refusal to 
challenge one another in the group for fear of jeopardizing friend- 
ships, and an exclusive reliance on the group as a source of social 
life (Corey & Corey. 1992). 

Some group leaders set ground mles at the outset that attempt 
to prohibit or discourage members from socializing outside of group 
time, and when the rationale is discussed and understood, this can 
be a useful approach. Yet friendships cannot be prevented from 
developing, and if this occurs and affects the groups functioning it 
is probably best to have an open discussion in group so that other 
members can share how they are being affected by those friend- 
ships. It is important to keep in mind that the primary purpose of 
a group experience is not Ibr members to acquire friendships within 
the group (although this happens at times) but rather to teach par- 
ticipants attitudes and skills that they can use to Ibrm friendships 
in their everyday lives. 

CONCURRENT INDIVIDUAL 
AND GROUP COUNSELING 

Are role conflicts inherent in ser\ing as both the client's individual 
counselor and group counselor? If a group counselor also sees a 
member of a group on an individual basis, docs this necessarily 
present a role conflict? 



In the position statement that loUows. George M. Gazda identifies 
some potential ethical problems that can arise when a therapist 
provides both individual and group therapy for the same client. 

Dual Role Relationships in Group Counseling 

George Gazda 

Ethical difficulties are faced by practitioners who establish 
groups from their individual practice and^ conversely^ suggest to 
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group members that they enter individual therapy with them. They 
could, for instance, be increasing both their practices and income 
through this practice. 

In the Ethical Guidelines for Group Counselors (ASGW. 1989) 
the appropriateness of both individual and group therapy for the 
same client by one therapist is only obliquely addressed. For in- 
stance, under Orientation and Providing Information, such a 
decision is left up to the counselor: •'Group counselors clearly 
inform group members about the policies pertaining to the group 
counselor's willingness to consult with them between group 
sessions.*' 

The authors of the Ethical Guidelines conceive of concurrent 
individual and group therapy for the same individual by one ther- 
apist as a potential dual relationship. Under Dual Relationships, 
the entry that resembles the situation described earlier says 
"Group counselors do not use their professional relationship with 
group members to further their own interest either during the 
group or after the termination of the group." 

Therapists, then, who include their clients in both individual 
therapy and as group members are participating in questionable 
dual relationships if those therapists are **furthering their own 
interest. 

Elsewhere (Taylor & Gazda, 1991), I have specified some ethical 
issues called into question by this practice: (a) confidentiality and 
informed consent regarding material obtained in one setting and 
used in another, (b) transference and countertransference in con- 
current therapy, (c) the potential for fostering an undue amount 
of dependency in group/individual clients, and (d) the increase 
in power that the therapist engaged in such dual relationships 
acquires. 

Confidentiality. The most obvious problem concerning confi- 
dentiality is one in which the therapist may not be able to distin- 
guish between information shared in the clients individual and 
group sessions. If given individually, that confidence is not subject 
to group disclosure by the therapist. This situation is made even 
more precarious if all group members are also in individual ther- 
apy with the same therapist. 

Transjerence/countertransjerence. Psychodynamic therapists 
often point to problems with dilution of the transference in com- 
bined/concurrent group and individual therapy. In addition, the 
result of a clients having to share the therapist with others in a 
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group adds the complication of sibling rivalry. The issues of the 
transference are quite sensitive, and the resolution of these issues 
is often crucial to the successful outcome of therapy. When the 
processes of concurrent therapy are compounded with the com- 
plex workings of the transference, the result is one that is often 
confusing. 

Dependency, Related to the transferei*ce/countertransference 
issue is the issue of dependency. There is the potential that com- 
bined individual and group therapy will maximize client depen- 
dency on the therapist. 

While seeing the therapist on an individual basis, the client will 
normally look to the therapist alone for help. The therapist is 
often seen as the parent and sometimes takes on this role. It is 
the task of the therapist to help the client to help himself or herself 
and gradually shift the relationship away from parent/child to that 
of helper/helpee. Some therapists work very hard at not allowing 
the parent/child relationship to form in the first place, but others 
encourage its development so that a transference takes place and 
a therapeutic bond can be more firmly established. Regardless of 
the therapist's predilections, concurrent therapy is going to in- 
crease both the advantages and disadvantages of dependency. 

Power. There is a potentially unhealthy nmount of power that 
can be attributed to the therapist by the client. In a sense, it is a 
countertransference problem that originates from client depen- 
dency. In the same manner as with dependency, concurrent ther- 
apy will compound power issues. The therapist with a fragile sense 
of moral responsibility can use this false omnipotence to further 
his or her own interests. 

Gerald Corey's Commentary 

George Gcizda mentions that ethical di(liciilties are faced by prac- 
titioners who establish groups formed from their clients in individual 
therapy. If practitioners are increasing their income through this prac^ 
tice. then I think that what they are doing is ce rtainly ethically qiies 
tionahle* The motivation of the therapist is at the heart of this matter. 
Some practitioners form groups based upon former individual clients, 
hut once they are in a group they discontinue individual sessions. 
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I have no trouble with therapists who meet their own needs through 
their work, except when they place their own needs above the needs 
of the clients or meet their needs by exploiting their clients, Yalom*s 
(1985) clinical experience has led him to the conclusion that concur- 
rent individual and group therapy is neither necessary nor helpful 
except in certain situations. My position is that concurrent individual 
and group therapy may not be needed by many clients, yet it can 
be beneficial Jor some clients at certain times in their therapy. For 
matters of practicality and cost effectiveness, concurrent therapy 
does have its limitations. 

Gazda points to problems such as divulging confidentiality, the 
misuse of transference and countertransference, the creation of de- 
pendency, and the increase in power of the therapist, I agree with 
his analysis that these are all potential problems that can arise. I 
also think it is possible to deal effectively with these potential prob- 
Icr^s Confidentiality does not have to be problematic because the 
client can be given the responsibility for deciding what issues to bring 
up in group. I do not see it as my function as a group leader to decide 
what problems a member loill explore in a group. Thus, if I see a 
member for a private session, I do not feel the need to mention in 
the group what we discussed. However, if the member wants to use 
a private session to talk about trust issues pertaining to the group, 
or any other matter that is best expressed and dealt with in the group 
setting, then it is counterproductive to explore these topics privately. 

Transference and countertransference issues will likely arise from 
concurrent therapy when the same therapist sees a client individu- 
ally and in a group. However, this does not necessarily have to be 
problematic. In fact, transference and countertransference reactions 
are typically manifested in most group situations and need to be 
addressed. With some highly dependent clients the concurrent format 
might muddy the waters and could increase dependency. I question 
Gazda s assumption that concurrent therapy is likely to compound 
power issues. He asserts that **the therapist with a fragile sense of 
moral responsibility can use this false omnipotence to further his or 
her own interests.** Yet is this not a problem for any practitioner with 
a * fragile sense of moral responsibility,** regardless of the form of 
therapy practiced? Gazda s statement is more of a commentary 
about the character of the therapist as a person than a commentarif 
on the therapeutic fonnat used. 

I believe that the same therapist could beneficially work with the 
same client individually and in group. For example. I know of a 
clinical social worker in a community agency who works in individual 
therapy with women with a history of incest and also offers a short- 
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term suppori group for incest survivors. She screens members care- 
fully and determines which clients could benefit from concurrent pri- 
vate therapy and participation in a support group. In their individual 
therapy, they can explore in more depth certain personal issues that 
they may not have the time to explore in the group. The point is that 
concurrent therapy can work well if the therapist has a clear rationale 
for this form of treatment and if the therapist discusses both the 
possible benefits and risks of this treatment approach, 

Barbara Herlihy*8 Commentary 

/ agree with George Gazda that, generally, counselors are wise to 
c void serving as both individual and group counselor for the same 
client, when this situation can be avoided. However, my rationale 
for avoiding this type of dual relationship differs somewhat from that 
of Gazda. I am not psychodynamically oriented, so that while I am 
aware of transference /countertransference issues they do not guide 
my thinking on this question, I am also one of those therapists whom 
Gazda describes as working **very hard at not allowing a par 
ent/ child relationship to form in the first place/* so that increased 
dependency is not a major issue for me. 

My primary concerns are for confidentiality and the group dynanv 
ics, Gazda notes quite correctly that confidences given in individual 
sessions are not subject to group disclosure by the therapist, and I 
can foresee the damaging effects that such a disclosure — even an 
inadvertent one — could have on the clients trust and openness in 
the individual therapy, if we believe that clients must be in charge 
of their own self disclosures, then therapists have no right to make 
disclosures for them in the group context. If I am conducting a group 
whose membership includes some of my individual clients. I do not 
want to find myself in a position of having to stop and consider before 
speaking, asking myself whether I had obtained certain in formation 
from a client in an individual session or whether it had been revealed 
in group. Tlxis impedes my ability to flow with the group process, 
and if I erred I might well damage the client* s trust. It is a risk I 
prefer to avoid. 

Additionally, as a private practitioner, I see something that smacks 
of greed in routinely recommending that clients see me for both in- 
dividual and group therapy. This is not to suggest that I see anything 
wrong with concurrent individual and group counseling for a client 
when the services are provided by diQerent therapists or when con- 
current therapy by the same therapist is clinically Justijied. Several 
clients who see mejor individual counseling are also concurrently 
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attending aftercare groups at various hospitals. And for certain cli- 
ents, I sometimes recommend that they join specific groups in addi 
tion to their continuing work with me. I think that a combination of 
individual and group therapy is particularly helpful to some clients 
(e.g., as Corey mentioned, adult survivors of childhood incest). WJxen 
individual and group therapy are concwrent and provided by differ 
ent therapists. / think the important factor is for the two therapists 
to work cooperatively, with the client's permission to communicate 
with each other, so that the goals of individual and group therapy 
are clearly understood by all three parties. 

In some instances, I think clients can benefit from joining a group 
after their individual therapy is completed. The continuing support 
they receive can be helpful in maintaining treatment gains and is 
usually quite affordable for them. For me, sequential individual and 
group thsrapy do not create the same ethical binds as do concurrent 
individual and group therapy. 

Some situations do occur, however, in which individual and group 
therapy are provided by the same therapist. Treatment plans in in 
patient settings routinely include individual and group therapy, and 
sometimes both modalities are provided by the same therapist. The 
key here, I believe, is that the ground rules surrounding disclosure 
are clearly understood by the patient. Thus. I see the issue of con 
current individual and group therapy as being multifaceted: Deci 
sions are injluenced by the setting in which the therapies occur, by 
the client s needs, and by tlte theoretical orientation of the 
practitioner. 



The viewpoints of three different writers have been pre- 
sented here. On what dimensions do you find yourself in 
agreement with these views? Where do you disagree? 
What is your own stance toward the issue of concurrent 
individual and group therapy? 



GROUP COUNSELING FOR FORMER CLIENTS 

Merlihy, in the pre( eding ( omnientary. touched on the issue of 
sequential individual and group therapy. Here we further explore 
the question of potential role conflicts that may be involved in ad 
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mittinfj a foniier clicMit into a counseling ^^^oup. Wc also look at the 
question of adniittinj^ a friend or acquaintance into a counseling 
group. 

We know of some counselors who fomi their groups largely from 
fomier clients in individual therapy. In fact, one colleague sees it 
as a useful progression to suggest a group experience after a certain 
number of individual sessions. Such a practice can be useful ibr a 
client s growth, and if routinely done in this manner seems more 
concerned with maximizing client benefit and minimizing client ex- 
penses than with lining the counselor s pocket. 

One potential problem tliat we see, however, is possible jealousy 
on the part of some clients. When they were seen individually, they 
had the counselor to themselves for the hour. Now, as group mem- 
bers, they must share their counselor with perhaps eight other 
members. This can be therapeutically useful, but it is essential for 
the client to discuss his or her reactions in the group setting. Fur- 
ther, other group members may be jealous of the person who has 
had private therapy with the group leader, and these reactions need 
to be expressed and dealt with in the group. 

Admitting a friend or acquaintance is a veiy dilTerent matter than 
admitting a former client to a group. In the latter case, a professional 
relationship is already established. In the former (*ase, we have the 
shifting of roles from a personal relationship to a professional rela- 
tionship, which we think could create many difficulties for the ther- 
apist, the friend or acquaintance wlio becomes a group member, 
and possibly for others in the group. Again, the bottom line seems 
to be the importance of predicting potential problems when dual 
role relationships are being considered and discussing them fully. 
When there is a shifting of roles, and when this is not explored 
openly, problems (*an ari,^ » in group settings. Hidden agendas will 
block the flow of group process. 

INVOLUNTARY GROUPS 

In working with involuntary groups, how (*an group leaders rec- 
oncile demands for confidentiality and for recording and reporting'.^ 
It seems to us that it is absolutely essential that group counselors 
are "up front" with the members of an involuntary group. We think 
that it is possible to be therapeutic and at the same time (*arry out 
record keeping and reporting I'unctions. However, members have a 
right to know what records the counselor will be keeping, what will 
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be reported who will have access to the information shared in the 
group, and how this material will be used. Leaders also have a 
responsibility to inform members of involuntary groups if their pai - 
ticipation-or lack of participation-will affect their length ot stay 
in a hospital or prison setting. 

Aubrey and Dougher (1990). in addressing ethical issues in out- 
patient the-apy with sex offenders, maintain that nonvoluntary cli- 
ents are particularly disadvantaged when it comes to resisting 
pressure from a group leader. Offenders who are referred by the 
court may behave in overtly seductive uays in an attempt to win 
the favor of the therapist. These authors caution therapists to be 
particularly aware of the potential pitfalls of dual relationships with 
such clients. 

Group leaders may be tested by some members of an involuntary 
group. For instance! a group counselor may tell the participants of 
a group in a juvenile correctional institution that whatever is dis- 
cussed will remain in the group. The youths may not believe this 
and may in many subtle ways test the leader to discover whether 
in lact he or she will keep this promise. For this reason, it is essentia 
that group leaders not promise to keep within the group material 
that they may be required to disclose. Counselors owe it to their 
clients to specify at the outset the limits on conndentiality. and in 
mandatory groups they should inform members of any reporting 
procedures required of them as leaders (ASGW. 1989). 

One of us (Herlihy) recently saw what can happen when members 
of an involuntary group test the leader. She was observing an ad- 
olescent inpatient group. The group met on a Saturday, and the 
leader was a contract therapist who was not on the regular hospital 
staff The adolescents, aware that this leader did not already know 
them decided to amuse themselves by switching identities. As the 
leader made rounds to check in with each member, one of the other 
members spoke up and assumed that members identity. Eventu- 
ally the scheme broke down in confusion, and the leader discovered 
what was happening. At this point, the group took a break^When 
the group reconvened, the leader told the group that she had rc- 
norted the nise although she had not recommended consequences 
for their behavior. She did talk about her feelings, letting them know 
that she was frustrated because the group had wasted half of its 
time together. However, the fact that she had reported without first 
discussing her action with the members created a """theTapeutic 
atmosphere. The adolescents sense of justice was offended. One of 
them stated. "Ifs okay that you don't see the Humor in what we 
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did. and we're willing to take responsibility for the consequences, 
but you shouldn't have let it go onto our charts without tellinff us 
first." 

Inpatient f»roups in hospitals are only one of many settings in 
which involuntary groups may take place and in which group lead- 
ers may face difficult confidentiality issues. For instance, a leader 
of a group of parolees may be expected to reveal to the members' 
parole officer anv information he or she acquires in the group con- 
cerning certain criminal offenses. It is a good policy lor leaders to 
let members know that they may be required to testify against thern 
in court. The clients of most licensed psychologists, psychiatrists, 
and licensed clinical social workers, and some licensed professional 
counselors are legally entitled to privileged communication. This 
means that these professionals cannot break the confidence of cli- 
ents unless (1) in their judgment clients are likely to do serious 
harm to themselves or to others. (2) clients are gravely disabled. (3) 
child or elderly abuse is suspected. (4) disclosure is ordered by a 
court. (5) clients give specific written permission, or (6) the privilege 
is otherwise limited by statute. 

Group leaders have some general guidelines for what disclosures 
they should and should not make about what occurs in group ses- 
sions. The AACD Ethical Standards (1988) caution group counselors 
that they must set a norm of confidentiality regarding all group 
participants' disclosures. However, they do specify exceptions: 
"When the client's condition Indicates that there is clear and im- 
minent danger to the client or others, the counselor must take 
reasonable personal action or inform responsible authorities. Con- 
sultation with other professionals must be used where possible." 
Honesty with the clients goes a long way toward building trust. 
Even though dual relationships may be discouraged by professional 
organizations, the reality Is that they Inevitably occur in many treat- 
ment facilities. If such relationships cannot be eliminated, at least 
professionals can be aware of potential problems and take steps to 
lessen the possible damaging effects of functioning in multiple roles. 

LIMITS OF SELF-DISCLOSURE 

In earlier chapters, we have discussed how overextendlng the 
boundaries of self-disclosure can create dual relationship conflicts. 
Here, we want to acknowledge that in a group self-disclosure brings 
up special problems. If we use the groups we lead for obtaining our 
own therapy. \.'e will create confusing relationships. Are we the 
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leader of the group, or merely another member? As leaders, we need 
to monitor our self-disclosure so that we are aware of what we are 
sharing and why we are sharing certain personal information. We 
need to develop our own guidelines that will help us determine what 
kinds of disclosure are helpful and what kinds of disclosure bog 
down the group. The following vignette reveals Glen s philosophy 
and practices of self-disclosure: 



Glen makes it a practice to be very self-disclosing in the men's 
f^roups that he facilitates in a community agency s'-tting. He be- 
lieves that one of the best ways to facilitate openness on the part 
of the other men is for him to model disclosure of his past and 
(airrent difficulties as a man. He is also willing to take time for 
exploring a present concern if it Is getting in the way of his being 
present as a group leader. Although he Is a skilled group leader 
with considerable training, he firmly believes that his own real- 
ness Is what helps to create a trusting and cohesive group. 



What arc your thoughts about Glen's willingness to be 
personal in these groups? Do you see any potential ethical 
or clinical problems in Glen s self-disclosures of his past 
and present difficulties as a man? What dual relationship 
concerns, if any, do you have in this (*ase? 



It is not the leader s role to use group time to work through his 
or her personal problems; however, leaders can engage in a wide 
range of other self-disclosing behaviors. With few words, they can 
let members know that they are personally affected by the members' 
sharing of problems. Members can benefit from knowing that the 
group leader can identify with their struggles. U*aders ( an express 
their persistent rea( tions to members and can olTer feedback. They 
(*an model appropriate and timely self-disclosure by expressing how 
they are affected in the here-and-now context of the group. 

In a productive group, leadership and membership roles can be- 
come blurred. However, a problem occurs when as group leaders 
we forget our primary role and purpose for being in the group. Our 
main purpose is to facilitate the process of growth of others, not to 
work through our own personal problems. If we become aware of 
pressing personal issues, we should consider joining a group where 
we do not have leadership responsibilities. 
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SUMMARY 

In this chapter, we have highlighted some of the dual relationship 
issues that occur in group counseling. We think that the ASGW s 
revised Ethical Guidelines (1989) are clearly written and that they 
have addressed most of the dual relationship issues that commonly 
arise. However, like any ethical code, they cannot cover every pos- 
sible contingency that a counselor might face. Sound professional 
judgment is called for when counselors determine whether and how 
to recommend concurrent individual and group therapy for a client, 
or to recommend group therapy subsequent to individual therapy. 
Special considerations also arise when working with involuntary 
client groups, 
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CHAPTER 11 
CONSULTATION 

Consultation is a complex, tripartite process that involves at least 
three parties: a consultant, a consultee. and a client system. The 
client system can consist of an individual, a group, an organization, 
or a community. Consultation has been defined as "a process in 
which a human services professional assists a consultee with a 
work-related problem with a client system, with the goal of helping 
both the consultee and the client system in some specified way" 
(Dougherty. 1990. p. 8). 

Although counselors are often the service providers for con: ulta- 
tlon. consultation is not the same as counseling. In fact. Dougherty 
stated that consultation "deals exclusively with the consultee's 
work-related . . . problems. Consultation, by definition, never deals 
with the personal con'^ems of the consultee" (1990. p. 9). Nonethe- 
less, it can be difllcult. in actual practice, to determine where to 
Hraw the line between consultation and counseling. When this line 
is crossed, a dual role relationship is created. Dual role conflicts 
can also occur when a consultant functions as a supervisor to a 
consultee. Some of the questions that consultants encounter in 
their work, and that we explore in this chapter, are as follows: 

• Wnat guidance do codes of ethics provide to consultants re- 
garding dual relationships? 

• What conflicts occur when a consultant maintains two pro- 
fessional roles in the consultation relationship, such as coun- 
selor/consultant or supervisor/consultant? 

• How can a consultant set clear boundaries to distinguish 
between work-related and personal concerns of the 
consultee? 

• Is the consultant's ultimate obligation to the consultee or to 
the consultee's client? How can potential role conflicts be 
avoided? 

r ' ^) 
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ETHICAL STANDARDS 

There is no generally accepted code of ethics specifically for con- 
sultants (Gallessich, 1982: Lowman, 1985), although the AACDand 
APA codes do offer some guidelines. The AACD Ethical Standards 
(1988) devote an entire section to consulting, and the APA Ethical 
Principles of Psychologists (1989) contain several statements that 
are equally applicable to both counseling and consulting functions. 

Consultants must consider both the needs of the immediate client 
and of others who might be affected by the consultation services. 
Brown, Pryzwansky. and Schulte (1987) asserted that ethical guide- 
lines "place tremendous burdens upon consultants to pay particu- 
lar attention not only to their own behavior and the impact that it 
might make upon the welfare of the consumer, but also to the ac- 
tions of the institutions that employ them" (p. 288), This seems to 
us to speak strongly to the need for consultants to monitor carefully 
their own behavior, which would include avoidance of dual rela- 
tionships that could cause problems for the consultant, consultee, 
and entire system involved in the consultation process. 

Consultants must be aware of their own personal needs and work 
to ensure that these needs do not replace the needs of the consultee 
(Robinson & Gross, 1985). Kelman (1989) suggested that consul- 
tants can avoid meeting their own needs by (1) being aware of the 
potential for manipulation, (2) using the values of the consultee (not 
of the consultant) as the basis for developing goals and strategies 
for change, and (3) keeping foremost the goal of enhancing the 
consultee's functioning. 

The power differential, a major factor in creating a potential for 
harm in dual relationships, is a complex consideration in consul- 
tation. Although the consultant and consultee have equal status as 
peers in the relationship, their status is also unequal because the 
consultee is in need due to a work-related problem (Dougherty, 
1990). Yet dependency relationships are to be avoided, as this AACD 
standard states: 

• The consulting relationship must be one in which client adapt- 
ability and growth toward self-direction are encouraged and 
cultivated. The member must maintain this role consistently 
and not become a decision maker for the client or create a 
future dependency on the consultant. (AACU, 1988) 

The position of the consultant with respect to ethical codes is 
summarized nicely by Dougherty (1990). He stated that consultants 
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can refer to ethical codes for general guidance, but the bottom line 
remains that they must make informed, sound, and reasonable 
judgments on each issue they encounter. 



If you function as a consultant, to what ethical codes 
do you look for guidance when you encounter dual rela- 
tionship dilemmas? Might you like to see a code of ethics 
developed specifically for consultants? If so, what might 
you want it to say about dual relationships? 



ROLE CONFLICTS 

Role conflicts often occur when a consultant blurs the boundaries 
between the professional and personal concerns of the consultee. 
The following example illustrates how this can occur: 

Wilma contracts with a coninuuiily mental health agency to pro- 
\ ;de consultation for volunteers who work with people who are 
dying and their family members. Wilma has been hired as a con- 
sultant by the agency director to teach people basic helping skills 
(listening, attending, and some crisis Intervention strategies). Be- 
cause Wilma is working with these volunteers as a group, many 
of the participants express a need to talk about how tUey are 
affected personally by working with those who are dying. For many 
of the volunteers, the work Is opening up feelings of helplessness, 
fears of dying, and unilnished business with grieving their own 
losses. Wilma decides that It seems more Important to attend to 
the needs being expressed by the volunteers than to focus on 
teaching them helping skills. Her interactions with the volunteers 
focus more and more on helping them explore their personal is- 
sues, and only secondarily on teach. iig skills. 



• To what extent do you think that Wilma s shift in 
focus can be supported? On what basis? 

• What potential dual relationship issues do you see 
in this situation? 
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2 1 4 DUAL RELATIONSHIPS IN COUNSELING 

Conflicts can occur when a consultant maintains two profes- 
sional roles in the consultation relationship, such as counselor/ 
consultant or supervisor/consultant. In the following position 
paper, A. Michael Dougherty presents a rationale for a\oiding these 
types of dual relationships. 



Consultation Issues 

A, Michael Dougherty 

Do the conflicts that might occur when a consultant maintains 
two professional roles in the consultation relationship (such as 
consul^ant/counselor or consultant/supervisor) outweigh the ben- 
efits that serving in the two roles may create? 

I believe that counselors should be extremely cautious before 
they engage in two professional roles in the consultation relation- 
ship. As a rule of thumb, counselors should take a conservative 
stance and avoid maintaining two professional roles with their 
consultees. My rationale for this stance includes seven 
considerations. 

First the complexity of the consultation process has contrib- 
uted to disagreement among authorities in the field as to the 
boundaries of the consultant's role. This disagreement makes it 
difficult to ascertain what is ethical or unethical in many situa- 
tions surrounding consultation, including professional dual role 
relationships. Counselors typically realize the complexity of the 
counselor-client relationships. Because of its tripartite nature 
(consultant/consultee/client system), the consultation relation- 
ship is much more complex than the counseling relationship. An 
additional professional role only increases the complexity of an 
already intricate and vague process and relationship. For example, 
when does the feedback of consultation become the evaluation of 
supervision? When does acknowledgement of the negative emo- 
tions of a consultee become counseling concerning those 
emotions? 

Second, there is disagreement in the field concerning the defi- 
nition of consultation. The difficulty in defining consultation 
makes it equally difficult to define the appropriate roles the con- 
sultant can assume during the consultation relationship. An ad- 
ditional professional role only complicates the difficulties 
involved in determining appropriate roles during consultation. For 
example, how does a consultant differentiate a work-related from 
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a personal concern of a consultee and then go about contracting 
to consult regarding the work-related concern and counsel regard- 
ing a pers(»nal concern? Because work-related and personal con- 
cerns are typically intricately intertwined and consultation is so 
very difficult to define, it is best to limit contact with the consultee 
to one professional role. 

Third, counselors, when they consult, should be wary of mul- 
tiple roles in relationships that might create conflicts of interest 
that could affect the efficacy of the consultant's role. Consultants 
should not allow themselves to be drawn into any roles that are 
incompatible with their stated purposes and contract. Consul- 
tants should decline to take on additional roles when the role 
created by the relationship reduces freedom of expression or ob- 
jectivity, or limits the consultant's commitment to the consultee 
organization. By engaging in dual role relationships when con- 
sulting, counselors may easily jeopardize their commitment to 
the consultee organization. For example, when a consultant takes 
on the additional role of supervisor, the consultant may be placed 
in the conflict of being expected to share information with par- 
ties-at-interest about a supervisee and yet maintain the confiden- 
tiality of the consulting relationship because the supervisee is 
also a consultee. Consider the following situation: 



As a consultant, you agree to supervise a person who is also 
your consultee. In a meeting, the consultee/supervisee's im- 
mediate superior asks you for some information to be used in 
the consultee/supervisee's annual evaluation. As both a consul- 
tant and supervisor you have noticed some professional skill 
deficits in the consultee/supervisee and have been working with 
him to upgrade his skills. 



What kind of information could you share as a supervisor with- 
out breaking your obligation to maintain the confidentiality of the 
consulting relationship? The level of difficulty in answering this 
question suggests that professional dual role relationships in- 
volve a great amount of risk in terms of conflicts of interest. 

Fourth, counselors, when they consult, need to guard against 
putting the consultee in interrole conflict in which two roles cause 
contradictory expectations about a given behavior. For example, 
consultation focuses on work-related concerns and counseling 
focuses on personal concerns. Because it is difficult to differen- 
tiate these two foci, it is best to keep the expectations as simple 
as possible so that the consultee will not confuse the two rela- 
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tionships and inadvertently bring up personal issues during con- 
sultation and work-related ones during counseling. 

Fifth, the training of counselors conditions them to almost un- 
consciously move toward affective concerns and personal prob- 
lems in their counseling practice. It is hafd to turn off this 
tendency in other types of relationships such as consultation. 
This tendency can be particularly dangerous if the counselor, 
when consulting, determines that the locus of the work-related 
concern lies more in the personal issues of the consultee than in 
the client system itself. Further, it is easy to move toward coun- 
seling consultees when they talk about the anxiety they are having 
about a work-related problem. Counselors might, therefore, have 
a tendency to want to offer counseling services to a consultee 
based on the perception that the consultee will benefit both per- 
sonally and professionally from such an additional relationship. 
Focusing on the emotional needs and concerns of consultees, 
however, breaks the peer relationship inherent to consultation 
and should therefore be avoided. Consultants should remember 
that referring the consultee for counseling is typically an option. 

Sixth, the consultee trav have an obligation to his or her orga- 
nization not to use consultation for personal purposes (such as 
counseling) because the organization has consultation occurring 
for professional not personal growth. Further, if the consultant 
agrees to counseling and this is I'cpt private, the consultee might 
wonder later what other kinds o( ^'cheating** the consultant might 
do (e.g., breaking confidentiality). So dual role relationships, if 
not approved by the consultee organization, may well raise some 
issues regarding the professional behavior of the consultant and 
consultee alike. 

Seventh, confidentiality in consultation refers to the consultant 
and not to the consultee. Therefore, word may get out that the 
consultant is **such a great counselor." Many prospective con- 
sultees who have work-related concerns may avoid seeking con- 
sultation because they are concerned that the consultant will 
bring up and "try to fix" their personal concerns. Professional 
dual role relationships may be "bad br.siness" for consultants 
and could reduce the number of consultees who seek 
consultation. 

In summary, professional dual role relationships are best 
avoided whenever possible when consulting. They simply make a 
very complex process and relationship even more complex. The 
additional weight of another relationship makes it more difficult 
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for the consultant and consultee alike to go about the business 
of assisting the client system in being more effective, 

Gerald Corey's Commentary 

One of Michael Dougherly s main points is lhal the consullation 
process is complex because qflhe Iripartile nature of the consultation 
relationship (consultant /consultee /client system). In general I agree 
with his stance of being cautious bejore engaging in more than one 
role. Typically, the dual roles that might take place are those of 
consultant /counselor or consultant /supervisor. 

The best way to avoid dual relationships is to be clear about the 
contract at the outset of the consultation process. Dougherty indicates 
that consulting has the purpose of helping consultees with their work- 
related concerns (as opposed to their personal concerns, or as op- 
posed to providing supervision). If consultants do take on multiple 
roles, the chances for conflicts oj interest also increase. What might 
a consultant do in cases where it becomes evident in the course of 
dealing with work-related concerns that a consultee's ability to work 
effectively is hampered by his or her personal problems? It is not the 
Job oj the consultant to shift roles and assume the Junction of a 
personal counselor. The consultant can be therapeutic by listening 
to some extent, and then encouraging the consultee to accept a re^ 
Jerralfor the specific professional help he or she might need. Con- 
sultants cannot be all things to all people, and if they attempt this 
unrealistic goal, they dilute their capacity to implement the contract 
that should guide the consultation process. Dougherty's concluding 
point is indeed one worth pondering: *Vrofessional dual role rela- 
tionships are best avoided whenever possible u>hen consulting. They 
simply make a ven^ complex process and relationship even more 
complex/* 

Barbara Herlihy*s Commentary 

In reading Michael Dougherty s statement, it struck me that there 
are many parallels between consultation and supervision when one 
considers dual relationship issues. Both consultation and supenn^ 
sion involve tripartite relationships— consultant /consultee /client 
system in the one case and supervisor/ supervisee/ client in the other. 
Both avoid focusing on personal concerns: Consultation focuses on 
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ivork related problems and supervision focuses on professional de 
velopmenl. Professionals who serve as consultants and as supervi- 
sors are cautioned against entering into counseling relationships 
with those individuals with whom they have contracted profession- 
ally. They are advised, instead, to refer. 

Yet it can be difjicult to distinguish where the appropriate bound- 
aries lie between consultation and counseling or between supervision 
and counseling. Both consultants and supervisors are typically 
trained as counselors and have a natural tendency to focus on af- 
fective and personal issues when they listen to the concerns of oth- 
ers. It seems to me that the complexity and special tripartite nature 
of both the consultation and supervision relationships place an extra 
burden on professionals to be cfpar about the boundaries of their 
relationships, and to be particularly sensitive to the problems that 
dual relationships can create. 

Dougherty has shed some li^jht on the nature of conflicts that 
occur when a consultant attempts to function in the dual role of 
consultant/counselor or consultant/supervisor. He makes an ex- 
cellent point, with which we both afjree. in cautionin^i consultants 
to avoid becominfi cntan^jled in dual relationships. The dual role of 
consultant/supervisor should be avoided because supervision in- 
volves evaluation, and therefore power of the supenasor over the 
supervisee, and thus violates the peer nature of the consultation 
relationship. Elsewhere. Doufiherty (1990) noted that supervision 
'^allows the consultant to build an ille^jitimate power base, creates 
the potential for conflicts of interest, and violates the ori^jinal con- 
sultation contract" (p. 145). 

The dual role of counselor/consultant is also to be avoided. Yet 
in practice, it can be difficult to distinguish between work-related 
and personal concerns of the consultee. The AACD Ethical Stan- 
dards (1988) state that the focus of the consultation relationship 
should be on work-related problems rather than on the personal 
concerns of the ( onsultee. The consultation relationship is ideally 
based on a contractual agreement that is clearly understood by 
consultees. Consultants have obligations to consultees that are sim- 
ilar to those of therapists. Yet ^'counseling contaminates the con- 
sultation relationship" (Lougherty. 1990. p. 145). Again, when the 
consultant determines that the problem resides more in the 
consultee*s personal concerns th n in the client or client system, 
the consultant should refer the consultee. 
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THE CONSULTANT'S ULTIMATE OBLIGATION 

Is the consultant's ultimate obli^^atio^ to the ( onsultee or to the 
consultee*s client? Consultants have an obligation to both the con- 
sultee and to the consultee s clients (indirectly). Because consul- 
tants provide indirect services to clients, they have responsibilities 
to these clients as well as to the consultees. There is controversy 
with rcfiard to the consu!tee*s ultimate obli^jation. A^jain, the best 
way to avoid potential role conflicts is to develop a clear contract at 
the very beginninfi of the consultin^j relationship. Informed consent 
is extremely important in specifying the rights of the consultees. 
Consultees have a right to be fully informed about the nature of 
consultation, the goals and procedures of the consultation process, 
issues of confidentiality, and potential areas of risk. By having a 
full and clear discussion early on. a relationship of trust is estab- 
lished and potential conflicts are avoided. 



If you do consulting work, what criteria do you use to 
determine when to refer a consultee for personal coun- 
seling? What elements do you believe a consulting 
contract needs to contain in order to prevent later 
misunderstandings? 



SUMMARY 

Although many professionals who do consulting work are also 
counselors, consultation is clearly not the same as counseling. It 
can be difficult to "switch hats." yet blending the counselor and 
consultant roles can lead to complex dual relationship conflicts and 
can have negative consequences for all parties involved. Consul- 
tants must also avoid the dual role of supervisor/consultant. Sev- 
eral factors complicate the work of the consultant. Thf so include 
the lack of general agreement on the definition of consultation; con- 
troversy regarding whether the consultant's ultimate obligation is 
to the consultee or to the client system: the need to avoid focusing 
on the consullee's personal concerns despite a natural inclination 
to do so: and th( complex, tripartite nature of the consultation 
relationship. 
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CHAPTER 12 

K£Y THEMES, QUESTIONS, 
AND DECISION MAKING 

In this coiicludin^J chapter, we hi^Jhli^Jht some key concepts or 
themes that have emer^jed throu^jhout the book and present ques- 
tions for reflection and inte^^ration. Finally, we outline a model of a 
decision-niakinfj process that we see as useful when confronted 
with dual relationship issues. 

KEY DUAL RELATIONSHIP CONCEPTS 

Twelve themes— or concepts— have been woven throu^^hout the 
tapestry of this work: 

L Dual relationship issues affect virtually all counselors and 
human development specialists, regardless of their work set- 
ting or clientele. No helping professional remains untouched 
by potential dual role conflicts and dilemmas. We have examined 
how dual relationship issues affect professionals in counselor edu- 
cation profirams» private practice, colle^Je and university counselin^^ 
centers and other areas of coUe^^e personnel work, schools, and 
rehabilitation counselinfi facilities. We explored these issues as they 
apply to working* with individual clients, couples or families, and 
educational and therapeutic firoups. We also looked at the complex 
nature of dual relationship dilemmas when relationships arc tri- 
partite, such as those involvinjj supervisor/ supervisee/client and 
consultant/consultee/client systems. 

Althou^^h we have attempted to cover a broad ran^^e of issues, we 
realize that there are a number of special areas of concern that we 
have not addressed. For instance, some counselors conduct phe- 
nomenolojtjical research, indudin^j qualitative research and case 
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Studies. Althouf^h researchers are ethically prohibited from estab- 
lishing therapy relationships with research participants, they may 
face dual relationship dilemmas in attempting to balance research 
needs with client needs for intervention or services. Members of the 
clergy often function in multiple roles and may face conflicts when 
they serve as counselors, spiritual leaders, and even fund raisers 
with parishioners and their families. Working with involuntary cli- 
ents (a client population we have only briefly discussed) can present 
special dual relationship dilemmas for counselors who work in the 
criminal Justice system. 

Despite the fact that we have not been able to discuss dual rela- 
tionships in all counseling specializations, we feel conlident in con- 
cluding that dual relationship issues are indeed pervasive in our 
profession. 

2. Nearly all codes of ethics caution against dual relation- 
ships. In recent years, revisions of various codes have given more 
extensive coverage to dual relationship issues. Yet attempts to codify 
problematic dual relationships have often generated more debate. 
This has been particularly clear with respect to the revised codes 
of the American Association for Marriage and Family Therapy, the 
Association for Specialists in Group Work, the American Psycho- 
logical Association, and the proposed regulations for psychologists 
in California. 

It seems clear to us that we cannot look to codes of ethics to 
provide all the answers to the dual relationship questions we face, 
although the codes do provide some guidance. From an ethical (and 
legal) perspective, if we go against a standard in our professional 
code of ethics, it is incumbent on us to provide a rationale for doing 
so. Further, as practitioners, it is our ethical responsibility to devise 
safeguards to prevent harm to clients who may be involved in duai 
relationships with us. We must openly discuss the possible risks 
and benefits of any dual relationship we consider entering. Learning 
to deal with dual roles can help us to appreciate complexity in 
human relationships. In the last analysis, there is no substitute for 
our professional judgment, integrity, and good will. 

3. Not all dual relationships can be avoided, nor are they 
necessarily always harmful. Dual relationships are fraught with 
complexities and ambiguities. They are unavoidable in some situ- 
ations, and they sometimes contain potential both for risk and for 
benefit to clients. Throughout the book, we have given examples 
and brief vignettes of various dual relationships. In some cases the 
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harm to the client was severe, as in instances of a sexual intimacy 
with a client or sexual harassment of a student. However, we also 
saw some situations in which there were benefits to the blending 
of roles. Examples are mentorini* relationships between professor 
and student or between supeivisor and supervisee. Counselor edu- 
cators who teach group counseling courses often do so by combin- 
ing didactic and experiential learning and by playing multiple roles, 
and this can enrich the students' learning experience. 

4. With the exception of clear agreement that sexual dual 
relationships with current clients are unethical, there is little 
consensus about most dual relationship issues. Dual relation- 
ships—especially nonsexual dual relationships— have been getting 
increased attention lately. This attention has served to highlight the 
fact that counseling, as a profession, has more questions than an- 
swers about the issues involved. Many issues continue to be de- 
bated. In fact, in no setting or format is there complete agreement 
on the Issues involved. 

5. Dual role relationships challenge us to monitor ourselves 
and to examine our motivations for our practices. As practition- 
ers, we need to engage in an ongoing process of self-reflection. It is 
all too easy to deceive ourselves into thinking that we have the best 
interests of our clients in mind. For example, we may encourage 
our clients who are in individual therapy with us to join a therapy 
group that we are forming. This may not be what our clients need, 
and if we are not honest with ourselves, we run the risk of exploiting 
the clients. It is essential that we ask ourselves, whenever a dual 
relationship issue arises, whose needs are being met— the client's 
or our own? 

6. When we are considering becoming involved in a dual re- 
lationship, it would be wise to seek consultation from trusted 
colleagues or a supervisor. Willingness to seek consultation is a 
sign of professionalism. We may also save ourselves a costly and 
painful malpractice judgment if we are able to demonstrate that we 
acted in good faith and sought consultation. As mentioned in chap- 
ter 1. a trend seems to be emerging for practitioners to "reasonably 
know" that a dual relationship is developing and to consult to see 
whether it can be preventcu. If it cannot be prevented, then we are 
expected to terminate the relationship or. at the least, to identify 
safeguards to minimize potential risks of harm. Colleagues can help 
us to gain another perspective on potential problem areas in dual 
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role relationships that we might have overlooked. Workinf^ with su- 
pervisors or colleagues can be instrumental in helping us maintain 
our objectivity and can enhance our ability to appraise situations 
honestly. 

7. There are few absolute answers that can neatly resolve dual 
relationship dilemmas. Because of the multidimensional nature 
of many dual relationships, professionals must ultimately distin- 
guish between those nonsexual dual relationships that are harmful 
and those that are benign. Although we can find some general guid- 
ance in the ethical standards, when it comes to making decisions 
in specific cases, we often must deal with many gray areas. As we 
pointed out in the first chapter, conscientious professionals looking 
for guidance regarding dual relationships will find that experts pro- 
vide conflicting interpretations of ethical codes. Ethical codes are 
guidelines for practice rather than absolute prescriptions— thus 
stressing the importance of the professional s informed judgment. 
However, there is a delicate balance in this judgment: Chaos would 
result if professionals were allowed to interpret ethical codes in any 
way they saw fit. 

lather than thinking in terms of the "best answer/' it may be 
better to consider more than one acceptable way to respond to eth- 
ical dilemmas in dual relationships. Answers that may be appro- 
priate for us may not be appropriate for you in your situation. 
Simply because we have differing views about a specific dual rela- 
tionship issue does not mean that one of us is right and the other 
is wrong. For instance, you may be able to counsel separate Indi- 
viduals within a family in private counseling and also work with 
the entire family. You may have the capacity to retain your objec- 
tivity, to avoid taking sides, and to shift roles quite effectively for 
the benefit of all the family members. Others may have trouble in 
shifting gears and keeping separate who has said what, and thus 
might decide that this practice will not work for their clients or for 
them as practitioners. The therapeutic styles and preferences of 
individual practitioners must be taken into account, as must the 
unique needs of each client. Thus, we need to be .able to tolerate 
ambiguity, and we will not find security in the absolute answers 
that others may be quick to offer us. 

8. The cautions for entering into dual relationships should 
be for the benefit of our clients, rather than to protect ourselves 
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from censure. With the emerging trends it may well be the case 
that dual relationships will be legislated and will thus leave little 
room for individual variation. Rules and regulations developed by 
professional associations and governing boards may be a trend in 
the 1990s. At a recent s te convention, one of us (Corey) heard a 
presenter predict that by 1992 or 1993 most forms of dual relation- 
ships will be illegal. His advice to the audience was to avoid any 
form of dual relationships in order to reduce the chances of a mal- 
practice suit. It is to be hoped that we will not be so driven by legal 
mandates that we fail to consider what our clients need and the 
role of our professional judgment. 

9. In determining whether to proceed with a dual relation- 
ship, consider whether the potential benefit of the relationship 
outweighs the potential for harm. Some writers have concluded 
that dual relationships should be entered into only when the risks 
of harm are small or when there are stnmg. offsetting, ethical and 
clinical benefits for the consumer. In assessing the impact of dual 
relationships, it is prudent to consider risks to both the client and 
the professional. We also need to reflect on the possible effects on 
other consumers, other professionals, the profession itself, and so- 
ciety. Although we may identify some benefits to certain dual rela- 
tionships, we must be cautious in proceeding with these 
relationships. 

10. Whenever we are operating in more than one role and 
whsn there is potential for negative consequences, it is our 
responsibility to develop safeguards and measures to reduce 
the potential for harm. Some of these safeguards include securing 
informed consent, engaging in ongoing refiection and discussion of 
conflicts that arise, seeking supervision and consultation with other 
professionals, and documenting our rationale for entering into a 
dual relationship. Wc should also record any procedures wc have 
taken to maxinii/e the potential benefit and to minimize the poten- 
tial risks. 

11. It is the responsibility of counselor preparation programs 
to introduce issues pertaining to dual relationships and to 
teach students ways of thinking about alternative courses of 
action. We suspect ihixt some students who are preparing to be 
counselors have given little thought to the complexities involved in 
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dual relationships. We hope that the subjects that we have raised 
will be discussed extensively in ethics courses and in courses such 
as group supervision, practicum, and internship. When students 
are involved in supervised field placements, they are bound to en- 
counter some dilemmas related to the dual relationship controversy. 
As counselor educators and supervisors, we should encourage stu- 
dents to bring their concerns about these dilemmas into our classes 
for discussion and debate. We can also introduce issues through 
case vignettes and role-playing exercises. We hope that we will do 
more than provide students with a list of do s and don'ts and will 
challenge students to think through their own positions on issues. 

12. Counselor education programs have a responsibility to 
develop their own guidelines, policies, and procedures for deal- 
ing with dual relationships within the program. Some studies 
show that sexual intimacies are not uncommon between counselor 
educators and students, and between supervisors and supervisees. 
Other studies reveal that supervisors blend the roles of supervisor 
and therapist. Yet other studies show that counselor educators 
sometimes attempt to fulfill the dual role of counselor and educator 
to the same individual. Counselor educators need to be clear about 
the primary role they play in their relationships with students. We 
think that the faculty in every program should be engaged in a 
continuing discussion about ways to prevent harmful dual relation- 
ships within the program. As educators and supervisors, if we can- 
not deal with dual relationships effectively, what chance will we 
have to teach students how to deal with these issues? If we are not 
modeling effective ways of thinking about and dealing with all forms 
of dual relationships, how can we expect our students to grapple 
constructively with them? At the very least, we recommend that 
faculty meetings be devoted to a discussion of ways to address dual 
relationship issues and that programs develop some general policies 
about the management of dual relationship concerns. Ideally, fac- 
ulty groups, with student representation, can develop some practi- 
cal guidelines and procedures for preventing harmful dual 
relationships. It is time that we proactively address these issues. If 
we do not create our own meaningful guidelines, we fear that leg- 
islative bodies and governing boards will create them ibr us. 
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QUESTIONS FOR REFLECTION 
AND INTEGRATION 

Throughout the book, in each chapter, we have tried to 
involve you. our readers. We have asked questions that 
we hope have encouraf?ed you to think about the issues 
we have raised. Here in the last chapter of the book, we 
include a summary list of some of the questions that have 
recurred in various forms. As you review this list, we want 
you to consider: What is your own stance toward these 
Issues? In what ways do they affect your work as a 
professional? 

• Are sexual relationships with former clients (or 

students or supervisees) ever ethically acceptable? 
If so. how much time needs to pass between termi- 
nating the professional relationship and beginning 
the personal one? What about social relationships 
with former clients? Collegial or peer relation- 
ships with former students or supervisees? 

• How should our profession deal with the issue of 
sexual attraction between counselors and clients? 
How can counselor education programs prepare 
prospective counselors so that they are able to draw 
clear distinctions between feeling a sexual attrac- 
tion and acting on that attraction? 

• What steps can the profession take to prevent sex- 
ual improprieties with clients, students, or super- 
visees? What is your own role in prevention? 

• Uo the codes of ethics that govern your pn)fes- 
sional identity, work setting, and clientele address 
dual relationships in a way that is helpful to you? 
If you want to see changes made in your codes, how 
do you want them to read? 

• If you arc a graduate student, what kinds of train- 
ing do you want to receive in order to feel prepared 
to cope with dual relationship issues? What kinds 

(continued on next page) 
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of relationships do you want— and not want—to 
have with your professors? 

• What are the appropriate boundaries of a 
supenrisor's role? Can supei'vision address per- 
sonal concerns of ihe supervisee without creating 
a dual role conflict? Where should boundaries be 
drawn and maintained between counseling and 
supervision? 

• Is bartering with clients for goods or services or 
accepting a gift from a client ever ethical? Under 
what circumstances might you find either of these 
practices acceptable? 

• What are the limits to social relationships with 
current clients, students, or supervisees? In your 
work, what distinctions do you draw among coun- 
seling relationships, social relationships, and 
friendships? 

• What do you sec as the proper limits of counselor 
self-disclosure? What dual relationship problems 
could be created if you were to overextend these 
limits? 

• What special dual role conflicts do you encounter 
when you function in a tripartite relationship as 

a supervisor or consultant? To whom do you owe 
your strongest ethical obligation— to your super- 
visee or consultee, or to the client who is ultimately 
served? What role conflicts do you encounter in 
attempting to balance these obligations? 

• If. in your work, you function in multiple roles — 

which might include any combination of counselor, 
supervisor, administrator, course instructor, case 
manager, colleague, and group leader— what role 
conflicts do you most frequently encounter? How 
do you resolve them? 
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A DECISION-AAAKING MODEL FOR 
DUAL RELATIONSHIP ISSUES 

One picture that has erncrj^ed for us. as a result of exan in'nfi 
and ponderiiifi these questions, is a model of a decision-makinfi 
process that can be useful when confronted with dual relationship 
issues: 

The potential dual relationship is: 



uiuivoidable 



av()i(labU» 

V 

assess potential benHUs and riskj. 



brnclits outweigh 
risks 



risks outweigh 
benelUs 



secure inlonned consent 



• seek eonsnllation 



decline to enter conllicUn^ 
relationship, explait'. 
rationale, reier ii neede(i 



document and sell-inonitor 



f 

• obtain snpeivision 



It seems clear to us that some dual relationships, built into the 
( ounsclor s job description or work environment, are indeed un- 
civoidable. Examples include 



• the rehabilitation counselor who must manafic the case bud- 
fict or testify in court refiardinj^ a client s retum-to-work 
potential 

• the counselor in a rural, isolated communit> whose clients 
are also her banker, phannacist. and beautician 
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• the school counselor who must report child abuse and then 
continue to function as the child's counselor, liaison with 
child protective services, and witness in court. 

In these instances, the professional's obligation is to take all pos- 
sible steps to minimize the risks of harm. The client's informed 
consent is an ethically Important Hrst step that entails a full and 
open discussion with the client (or supervisee, student, or con- 
sultee) in which these risks are explored. Further, counselors who 
are engaged in unavoidable dual relationships will be prudent to 
.^eek consultation both at the time the relationship is entered and 
periodically throughout its duration. Ongoing self-monitoring and 
documentation are additional prudent measures. When unavoid- 
able dual relationships become problematic, it is wise to obtain 
supervision. 

Other dual relationships are avoidable, and in these cases the 
professional has a choice as to whether or not to proceed into them. 
Here it is essential that potential and risks and benefits be carefully 
weighed. A judgment needs to be made regarding factors that create 
a potential for harm, including differences in expectations, diver- 
gences in responsibilities, and the power differential. In some in- 
stances, when the potential benefits are great and the risks are 
small, the professional may decide to proceed. Some examples 
might include 

• sening as a mentor to a student who wants to pursue learn- 
ings outside the standard curriculum 

• teaching a group counseling class in a way that combines 
didactic and experiential learnings 

• attending to the personal concerns of a supervisee that arc 
impeding his or her performance as a counselor (but not to 
the extent of converting the supervisory relationship into a 
counseling relationship). 

In yet other cases, a careful consideration of potential risks will 
lead the professional to conclude that it is best not to enter into a 
dual relationship. Although the temptation to do so might be well 
motivated, the risk of harm is strong. Examples that we would in- 
clude here are 

• entering into a sexual or romantic relationship with a client, 
student, or supervisee 
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• becoming the personal counselor of a current student or 
employee 

• entering into a business relationship with a client. 

When a potential dual relationship can and should be avoided, 
professionals need to take steps to ensure that clients understand 
the rationale for not proceeding with the problematic relationship. 
For instance, in the first example given here this might involve 
acknowledging a sexual attraction, discussing the risks of harm in 
acting on the attraction, and referring the client or supervisee. 

Although the decision-making model helps to clarify our thinking, 
each of us will continue to encounter situations in our work that 
raise difficult questions for which the answers remain elusive. Our 
expectation is that we have stimulated thinking and self-examina- 
tion. We certainly hope that we have not contributed to the current 
confusion— and in some cases, panicky practices— by publishing 
this book. Our participation at professional conferences continues 
to reveal a strong interest in a host of dual relationship controver- 
sies. What troubles us is the dogmatic approach captured by such 
statements as "You are unethical if you engage in any kind of dual 
relationships. Either dual relationships are ethical or they arc un- 
ethical. You can't have it both ways." 'The ethical codes prohibit 
dual relationships, so there is no room for discussion." 

At the other extreme, we have heard professionals make com- 
ments like these: "Dual relationships are unavoidable. Because eth- 
ical standards pertaining to them are unenforceable, they should 
just be ignored." "I have no problems with dual relationship issues. 
As a trained and experienced professional. 1 can rely on my own 
judgment. All these cautions about the need for consultation and 
supervision are just overreactions." 

In our view, neither of these extremes represents the best of our 
profession's ability to reason through the difficult issues involved 
in dual relationships. As is the case with learning to make ethical 
decisions in other areas of professional practice, many situations 
involving dual relationships defy easy answers. To some degree, the 
personal style of each counselor needs to be taken into consider- 
ation in resolving dual relationship dilemmas. Some practitioners 
may be comfortable practicing in the context of multiple roles and 
multiple responsibilities, whereas others may need more clear-cut 
boundaries. 
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Closing Thoughts 

Coaulhorinfi this book has been a learning experience for each of 
us» When we first a^jreed to undertake this project, we each thou^iht 
that we had some very definite opinions re^jardin^j certain dual re- 
lationship issues. Then, as work progressed and the various guest 
contributors raised points we hadn't considered and presented new 
slants on points we had considered, we found ourselves rethinking 
our previous positions. We each can say that we have ended this 
project by being less certain and more informed. 

Indeed, certainties are rare in the counseling profession. We make 
no claim to having discovered answers to complex and difficult ques- 
tions. Rather, we hope to have raised some important issues, to 
have explored a range of viewpoints, and to have discussed our own 
positions. We hope that the various chapters have provided material 
for thoughtful reflection and a springboard for ongoing discussion. 
We invite you to make use of the tear-out evaluation sheet at the 
end of this book and send it to us with your reactions to the issues 
and the positions that we developed. 

We expect that ethically conscientious professionals will continue 
to struggle with the dual relationship dilemmas that they face in 
their work. In the absence of certainties, we must rely on our in- 
formed, reasoned professional judgment and consultation with col- 
leagues—which are, in themselves, hallmarks of ethical behavior. 
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